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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL* 

Read at the. Anniversary Meeting, 26th Mat. 

The Council have this year to make a Report Upon the state of 
the Society, which they trust will give general satisfaction, n* 
only as indicating a progressive increase in its numbers, but as 
’ sowing that its finances also are at length restored to a healthy 
and. improving condition. 

The number of new members elected since the last anniversary 
is 44, whilst the vacancies are only 24, of which 16 are from 
death. 

Finances .—The disposable income of the Society, as estimated 
for 1850, was— £S54 1 4 

It actually realized 1047 16 11 

Being an increase of £193 15 7 beyond what had been 

anticipated, and leaving, on the 1st of January last, a balance in 
favour of the Society of 170/, 14s. 1 In/., besides 30/, As, Id. be¬ 
longing to the Library Fund, applicable to the particular purpose 
for which that fond was raised. 

Including the balance above mentioned of 170/. 1 hr. H</., the 
Council consider that they may fairly estimate the income for the 
current year at 1102/, as will be seen on reference to 

the printed particulars* 


* 
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Royal Geographical Society. 

The amount of tlie funded property of the Society remains un¬ 
altered since last year—2224/. It. 10</., 3* per cent. Consols. 

Arrears. —By the accounts for the last year, laid before you, 
you will observe that under this bead 120/. was received, and 
placed to the credit of the Society. It is estimated that * r >0/. more 
may be recovered, which sum is included in the estimated income 
for the current year. 

Accessions to Library .—The collections of printed books and 
maps have received many valuable additions, amongst which must 
be especially mentioned a munificent gift from the Imperial Mili¬ 
tary Geographical Institute of Austria, of a collection of their 
most important works, selected to be sent to this country to be 
\jown at the World’s Exhibition, after which they ore to be deli¬ 
vered over to this Society. In addition to the above may be men¬ 
tioned the Map of the Caucasian Isthmus, by Koch ; The Topo-.*- 
graphical Atlas of Bavaria ; Vidal’s Map of Portugal; The 
Trigonometrical Survey of the Western and Northern Coast of 
•Norway; The Atlas of Spain, by Coello and Madoz; The Rc- 
connoissancc of the Western Coast of the United States, from 
Monterey to the Columbia River, by Lieutenant M‘Arthur, 
U.S.N., Ac. Ac. A detailed list of the maps in question will lie 
laid before you in the printed lists of anuual donations under this 
head. 

Instruments .—Tim stock of instruments belonging to the Society 
has also been largely increased by a valuable bequest from the 
late Robert Sheddcn, Esq., a Fellow of this Society, who died at 
Mazatlan in the course of a voyage round the world, made at his 
own expense in his yacht, the Nancy Dawson. Mr. Shedden had 
passed up Behring’s Straits, and accompanied the boats of ELMS. 
Plover, to which he rendered great assistance during their search 
for the lost Sir John Franklin. Among these instruments are 
three excellent chronometers. 


Report of tfie CwiubSL vn 

foyaJ Premium-— Thv Royal donation of My gmneii for the 
"Encouragement of Geographical* Science anti Discovery T ‘ has 
been this year divided between Dr. George Walfin, of 1 mkod, 
for his interesting and important travels in Arabia, end Mr. 
Thomas Brunner, for his meritorious labour iti exploring a large 
extent of the N.W, portion of the Middle Island of New Zealand, 
The last Number of our Journal contains accounts of the travels 
of both those individuals; and the President will state in hi? 
Address tlie grounds which, in the opinion of the Council, have 
entitled them to the awards in question. 

PuirlicutioTiSm — SintM? our last anniversary, two Parts of the 
Society's Journal have appeared, and may be had on application 

hy all members, , 

Tlie greatly Increased size of these Numbers, as well as rac 
importance of gome of the papers which they contain, afford tlie 
test proof that valuable materials of great interest will not fail to 
be forthcoming so long as the Society is prepared with the to cans 
of giving them in this form to the public* 

The state and prospects of our finances, as now submitted to 
you, are such ns to justify, in the opinion o! the ( ouncil, a 
Linjcr expenditure than lost year under this head* In the present 
circumstances of the Society, they feel that to diffuse, as well as 
to acquire, useful knowledge, is the best service they can render 
to the public. 

In tmelushn, if the Council have nothing more definite to say 
to you this year upon the subject of their application to her Ma¬ 
jesty's Government or suitable apartments, it is not because the 
matter has in any way been lost sight of or neglected cm their 
part. 

The strong claims of the Society have been fully laid before 
her Majesty’s Government; and the Council confidently cx|)ect 
that they will be attended to. In the mean time, through the 


viii Royal Geographical Society. 

consideration and kihdncss of the Principal and Council of King’s 
College, Somerset House, the*Socicty has been provided for the 
remainder of the present session with improved accommodation for 
their evening meetings, the attendance at which had become 
(it may be fairly assumed from the increasing interest of the 
subjects) much too numerous to be held as heretofore in the 
smaller apartments of the Society. 





Btilanci'-Sheet for the Y&ir l83fU. 































BALANCE-SHEET FOR THE FUND, 1950. 
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Uibtanj lUtmlattcmsL 


I. The Libra rv si ml I he? open evm tfny i» the week (Sundays ex¬ 
cepted) from Elerm « in tiie morning to ft re in the afternoon, except 
on Now Tenths Dav, Good Friday to Ewtcr Monday inclusive, and 
Christina? week; and it shall he closed one month m the year, monler 
to by tiie roughly cleaned. vU, from the first to the lu* day of (Sep¬ 
tember* 

II. Every Member of the Society shall be entitled (subject to the 
Rule*) to borrow ns many ns four volumes at one time* 

Inceptions ; 

1. Dictionaries, Encyclopaedia*, and other works of reference and 
eosi t Minute Bucks, Manuscript*, Atlases, Bonks-and lllus-ira- 
lions, in loose sheets, Drawing. Prints and unbound Numbers 
of Periodical Works, unless with thr social writt m ctmetifik 
of the President, 

2. Maps or Charts unless by written order of the President, 

(JottficUi or jSfejrrtflrifti, 

3 r New Works before the expiration of a month after reception. 

TIL The title of every Book, Pamphlet, Map, or Work of any kind 
lent, shall first he entered tn the register, with the borrower's signa¬ 
ture, or icoanpuiinl by a separate note in liw hand. 

TV. No work of any kind shall be retained longer than one month ; 
but at the expiration of that period* or sooner, the same shall bo returned 
foe tJ f expeuse, and may then, upon recent ry> be again borrowed, pro¬ 
vided that no application shall have been made in die mean time by any 
other Member. 

V. In all cww a list of the Books, &c.. or other property of the 
Society, in the poasesaon of any member, shall be scut in to the Secre¬ 
tary on or before the Utof July in each year, 

VI. In every case oHiks or damage to any volume, or other pro¬ 
perly of the Society, (lie borrower shall makegood ihe «J»e. 

VII. No stranger shall be admitted to the Library except by the 
introduction of n Member, whose name, together with that of the 
Visitor, shall be inserted tn a book kept for that purpose. 

VIII. Members transgressing any of the above Regulations shaft be 
reported by the Secretary to the Council, who will take such steps as 
the case may require. 

By Order of the Council, 

Noktor Shaw, Nee. 


DcKmkr 9* ISiO, 
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Sir VV. C. TurtEiTAK. 
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M^isiina Dt la Marine. 

-Hiiiulrt do* Atitiquitn <1* laVillf de Niimn el cleeci Ehrinma, hr M, 

Menard. PlalM, &vo„ Sinnf*. I<138. Sir W, TuvamK, IkiU 

“-= Hirtoir* dr* gniidri FpiJIi 4c I* fiuilv el de I'ujinrmie Frinrc, pi^rfdfe <le 
Itedieitlia iur 3 Hiatal™ i!h Pnrfli de I'Angleterte, tie rAUmw^jf, <t 4e 
VIt.ilte. l^r F_ A. Mtiury. 8eo, Pid< ISKH Tbe Altbub* 

-— Indicatciir complcl, de U Valle de Caen. Par M, Tomnitit. IHjiwj. Caen. 

IfcJN Sir W, C. TuriLtili, liart. 

— --- ladiuteuFTWouniHL fivo. pampli, 1822. 

Sir VV, CrTRirVFT.tAN, Brut, 
-ItuHruelion pour b border rt franeljir la Fkurede Savonne. 0v<i. Puntpli. ESSCi. 

Minis* tait UR Ml MauiNii. 

■--Honwi r Pfi-cia dtann Hiatwipe, non Cunmi-nte t un IndmErie, At. 2nd 

Edil, 1-ino. Rouen. IB3I* Plan. Sir IV. C. Tajmt .ui, Bwf, 

— Tableaus do la Papula! iot^ de Culiurr, de Commrief, ct de Karignlffin 

poor 1846, Sfo. PariivStpleinhKr, 1850. MlfCIsfiilt Be la Maunr. 

E">tn many.—G etipajiliifil, HLilorlruJ, and Political fteicriptioa of tbr Empire of 
tfimiumf. Holland, &e„ with a Ouvilttf And nunnrruu* mapi and pinna of 
eiliei. tla 1800. Sir W. C. TamLniii, [fart. 

-lAhmlKridit d« fifnjnipiiiRhii] V'rrfim dir Frankfort a, M., I at, 5tli, 

<jth* 7tb p sib, IOtla, 11 di, l3lJi, et 14tli Jolirgange, tShmp. Frankfort a, M, 
tflJWff, TlkeSocmn 

' — Milthedungen Sber idvyaJRcb-'geejsfriapliiaeVie urni (fatiil [febe Vertiiilttufac eon 
Frankfurt am, M> *on den gmsgraptiUehrn Verrin* 4 aje11mI. Two Pail*, with 
TUblea 4l» + ptuupblrl*. Frankfort am M, 181N0, 

Ttie ti too aii-jiiciL Soe urr or FmraratT, 
IwtTi—I>r Mari olim cweii]wile PLanil i» d Collr* halir.Gwcie. Ad:r Minnrii, &c., 
DiiieJtJtlioiie* J- Jtwrpbl llWK lil. Fll4cicilLu> 3 cl 4, Flalf. Liu. lYSLCClf.il, 
Uuiion ur. ISMk The Amuoa, 

Dtwriiiw* delle [sole di TremilL 8 m, pswifib, Napol i. )S3fi, 

Sir VV. C. TurntAN, Brut. 
—— Vliin'lS..iir’.L Italian* T.tgiot'armnili 4i GwgiailjL e SlatiatscB pntria di Adriano 
BaJ hi, rawolti e ordinal! da Eugenio £9.*]I-a. 8m Mil-mo. 1816. 

A, K, JMumir, Kk],, F.A.GJ&. 

. .. — Tre Dijwrrtimoni intnHm Tn Stona, ha FLyIc^ e 1' Ecouumia del Litfo Trajimrno 
ddl' in*^«aw 1L fiAtaUaL 8m pinpb, Perugia. 1R28. 

Sir W. Ci Talrii.ria, Hart, 

Tiwr TLi—Aflcoant of Diitgftrsq in Lyeia by Charlra Pel low a. 1*10. Plate*. Syo. 
1341. Sir Cu mxi Pa i.iown. 

So'HB*LA?ri‘SL Ac-—Hie Grand Tour, wr a Jonmey liTtnijfb t3»e Nt I'brrlandjj f-ier- 
mjiijj I rahv, awl Fiance, By Mr, Nugent, 4 fflU. fivo, l“7S r 

Sir VV 1 , C* TntVIUUK, Hint. 
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__ yscti rel*iiea to the Suppmon ol Slave Trade, fife. Map* 

^ H_ SMEEff T E*q, 

«ra™iiM4Jl*i-KntUeb Worierbu*li d« HwrlideUtecliHi Mnndart ten 


J. 

Yuli 


i’ Adelamr Ylit D, W. Sallau'f IlejWig™ levidirr und lwrichl ige t 
an l\ X. Sd*5nb«t«. I toll. 4to. Ww»18ll. CopEwin Biffin AM* 

_ Kaffir War. A Letter addrewed to Earl Grey. By I d, Freeman- 

0 to, punph. 16 C 1 - lll<1 AcTlioa. 

__ __M tiriouaiy HcnM, Vol,4ti, No, 7. Joly, ISiO, Sffc pampb* 

Baton, 1340, Hm. E, BfitalTT. 

- ^arm’lTT r f ■ f '*■" lC,mo r pajitp)'* 1-B41, Tbe Actuou- 

__ __Bmlatsd Sln T e Trade. From tbr Evidence of ttoiierl Slotea, E*]-, 

wilti > plate- -nd edition. Bt#, |»upb. 1S1I, Rod.I*tS nfltaa, 

FaLuK- kt Autliiuci Uonaakt d'AWera Jo la Btftigtt- 3 vd- pm.ifdi* IS4U, ^ 

J T s . 

Ffu**uy Inalimtr, Jnunal of, Yok 17 and 1S— iLlnl eerie* - and vvl, IS. HVo, 


Phil. i3i&-:o. 


Tire iKSTCTin E* 


OnoiAMt.—Balkan dr U -SociHe d* Gfo^ptk. 3 rd K*id t Toma W. N«, 71 - 
7*. Tn» U, Noau 70 - 64 . 4th Krie*, Tome \ t Nxh. 3,- a A &vo. I ati% 
1330-41. llBSMIltt. 

_ _ ^,-^5 , UT VEuloira de la GmmOfHl^bi* ft de la Cariographie 

dam ]e Muteu-Asifl Par le Vloonit* nle Samarenr. Tome ii. Nvo r Pari#, 
)SS( j * The Airrnnx, 

_Gazedrer of die World, ®r DU^tary of Geographical Kwwledjf*, 

Edited hy a Member of the Sockiy.-Vote. Uud 0, S»n. Mldw^, 

Mewt* Foil-Arrow ^ Lo. 

--Hoad bitch drr Geograptiie und Statiiiilt fiir di* s e6ildfllcN Stinde Im- 

HTimdet durcb Dm- Hid.id Hondtalnuiti. Sen bflafbedet von Pr-J- f- 

Wa^|4ui. Siebrute anfktffv 1 aaul 0 Liefemnge (Ipartr)- 
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Library of the ILyal Geographical Society* 


Tii It* nf Boo^m. JWrf. 

G ccwiAKtf,—Imperial Cjdupniji or: Geography of lb? Uritiih £bi|ijt*, 
8vo. Ib5tf-Sfr Ojahi.ks Kxiaiiir f E*q. 

__ Ihiimcdon for gb.ifr 9 [i<Vuke O penal i up DelijltiiK. 'to. ]'-ini]>h. 

Chriit. t&4?. Prof. IiASf»TtiLM, 

- -lllmtrutnl flw>ifrifi4iy iiihI Hydrography . By Jnmfp Mangle*, Cou- 

ptiuld II.iS, IV tiling tern Channel Section, Mop. 5»u, 

Ttif ArmcO, 

Journal of the UoViil Geographical Society. ToL XX., Parti 1 anil 2. 


five. 1*50. 


Manual l-i ISj itS»1 j Geography. By W. llitglii. Mope. 12mo. 1^1* 

Tli* Author, 

Kuofi Klnnmii di G«>)rjiifi.x Jl Adriano H Eugenio UaLiil* Parte 


Primix, ?ml edition (Ma;d.) IStav. Torino, l&JJ. 

Yicomtb, Bi’afcsit pr It.xr UI- 

-Outline* of Pbyiical Geography. By Eli»aril Hughe*, F.Il.fiA IVilL 

Eight Map by William llngtin, F.R+G^S. ditiniir lino. 1850, 

'Viluak Htmtiha, F,wj. 

-- Physical Gwpujtlij, By Mary Somcrrille. 3rd edition. S toll, 

12mp. 1851, JllltN MlTSlAT, Eaq, 

Bombay Cmgropbical Society. Journal of Slit*. 1S36 to IfiiJb. mid 


May IBID, I* Aujjuit Hs50 r Jutir i^39 <p Ifbniny ISifi. 8 yb. Bombay. 


- 1 ------ Hr port by lb* Secretary on the Pro- 

ceedingp of, for 13+3-50, 8™. pamph. Bombay. 1*50. Ibe SkCttTT. 

G Soldo t.—A ddna (lc!tr«(d at the Aiiaimwy Meeting of tba Geological Suirt* 
■of Ij.iiiIoii, an ibe IOth uf Ftfapuiy, 1*50- By S<r Chari** Lyell, IVnleit of 
(he- Society. Sro. pampii. 1850, The Sot i in. 

-™- (iifllfgitil ObifhatiLmi mi ik IguNui lluki #1 Mufktt and dtp Neigh- 

bombqod, ami on the Lim*j.ti.nr ForpiAm al their Giteumferenee, Ftv H r J. 
Carter. b*o. porapl.. Bombay, lSjO, The Actiiq*, 

-Journal pf Geological Society of Dublin, Yol. 4, Part 2, No, 2. 6ro, 1650, 

The Smitn. 

-Quarterly Journal of ibe Geological 3Salty, 23 < w *6, Sro, 1840-fil* 

The Socirnr, 

IiAaLfiT p«if4y Work* of the. Diver* Vnyag«, (..uching ibe Diproveryef America 
and ibf lilondt adjacent. Edited, with Noletaud 1 ntradudiuiw, hv J Jotw* 
CMaf*,) 8ra, 1850. The See i ett + 

---—■ Mtommli of tlrt Empire of Japan in the lflth and 17th peqltmVf- 

Editrd by Tt**, Rundall, Map. 8vo, im HaaLtivr Socteti, 

Hi*TuaiA Notuiilii PilnunihL Yol, 1, (TlLtee nart, in 1 tsl.) Jjv C F P de 

Mtitiur. (Map*.) Folia, Mflnleb, 1^2^50. 

HcitUtieal. Solice of the Ptogtct* of ibe Ordnance Surrey iq Scotland liv \ K 
J,.l-,iatup, to.,. 8vti.pn.qph. Edinburgh. 1 ]_ ft* Aoriro^ 

8Uur*. au Bphtbalilndei Hiptorieui Bjonrini. Par M. \ iykn de St M Lrlii. 
Sro. Para, parupti, 1840. Thp Aontoo. 

UmtAL Gatettrer. Pam J to 7. 8*0. Gloagow, 18M-81. 0 UclllK]d ^ 

BrcEL^-Anaall. efjbe Lycjm of Nobrial HiHory of New Ymlf. Val. V H No, l. 

" " ' ' Tbe ScsCIETT. 

Magical iMtrarfwu. for Hvd me of Portable \wimmtnt > H,! n!<T d for Matmefted 
* Wl “ b “ olai <TV atone,. By Li*t,i, C. J, B. HidtI rl I, U . A. $ vo . 

, ‘ , 1 Boatot Siituora, K*q- 

Ll'r 011 * 1 ' oE ^ Wi5dl Cunwu rf,!« s™. E , n . v w 2, 

flwt. E, Dvemtt. 
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Library of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Title* if Book*. • J3«w*. 

LiraBAnY Cilffitte far January and February. *o. IS3L Tb#)’ dItOI. 

Lone*)!*. EdinbuTirh* and Dublin PlLiloomiblca] Magialne* Jlli Kris. So. 1. bTO, 
^ Ssj( _ The Eumm. 

J f —frtiirrml of Liicraturr *nd fjdtDM. N»- 1 in 32, H ■" 23, 33 m 35, 
and No. 37 : Jacnuu-T to Jilm lSiO;. 0ru. Madron ] tfJb'VSO. 

Thus MaMUSSOCLETY. 

U EtvilaWY.'^ObuTVAtiuiu iiuiJ e [it tlbe Slatfiiet]c*l aiid Mdniolnjjicii] Olwcr- 
vatgn at Bombay itv tl* jt*r lAlfi. Pritrtrf und« die wpcfiattndtow of 
A. It OrleW. If .Ah 4 to-' Bombay. lSii+. 

_ _ ^—. - Tb? &amr far l(M 7 , under lb? »u [iwmletidrnce of 0 , 

\V r itoutrioii. Commander I.N. P.irt I.: Magnttienl ObKivaiiuii*^ 4lo, 
Uomtay. 1&5®, 

TLe Honourable Court of Dmiktciu of tb? Kut Ipu CoatriNt* 

_— - -—— UluerYiULL-ifii mod? at the Majp^etieul and >feinKald|lal OlaorifDrj 

5,1 f] DtiaituJi, in ^"an Diemen* i»laml, and by Ibe Anlaicttc Eijtflliliwi. 
VoL I. I till. WSUi AbftncUeT lb* Obernramin from IS St Ui IbiS, in- 
chuivf. 4lo. ISIS. H. M. GovnaKaiENT. 

---. At-a tact from a Mdeomb^icilJ Joartul kept at P-it; SiFjihea, N*w 

Sousb Wales. during (tr jrjn 1*43-47, Hr Cipl, ?- P. Riii 5 '- It.N. &fq. 

jntnpb, The AvTIItf*. 

N\TUH»i wf?rfU,v ltu.cn K AUundliuiSHij fMUttwU und duich SubvTnpitJOM 
bcrauj^e^eben, van Wilhelm Haidinger. Hitt, Hand. Plain, 4to, 'Vim, IP50 T 

Herr WilueUI Haibisceh, 

_ _ - Reriehtc uber die. Ran Jr 3 and 6 . Plate*, 1 H49 aud 1£30. 

N altj c*.L Almanac anil A*1 munimicaL Ephtmeiii for ISJ8, tvg. lil l. 

* Iti>]l E.BT Sll iHUEtt, K-l], 

____ _. for 1051. Svo. 1017* Tbe BtbaOOlbU'BXO OTnCE. 

Nautical ObsemliUnifc« volumes containing, by die late Robert Shnid cm, Esq-, 
F.II*G.S. C^S.) R. Siiiiinjuv, E#i* 

Nayioathj?t.—C omplete Mallirmaiic-nl and General _ Table*, liar ? and 

S | ilierirjil Tii uaiHtmetiy t Kav i faiion, Ac. By Tbuuuu Rtrigamj ‘1 voli. 

Svw. tssfl. E. Duoihi Smith, Eni* 

_ _ Vernlcuwda mtgave van Douwr* Seetnatu Tafe-lm, af GtoAdheuinMtal der 

IJadelljSte SBeYairdtiovile; dotff Jacobs-# ait. VJerde IJrolt,. Bvo. Amsterdam. 
lh| 3 , HohemT SlmnoFs, Eiq, 

Soritie NftHiW'qo*far M. Momm ai t* do Hell. Pjj M.delft Roqnet i e. Ste. pAnipb. 
Purfi, t S5t>, Tbe Auth oa. 

Ondtmi'ATI0?ia on Day* of uniunal Magnetic Diliurf-anee. Piinled Ly lie Btitiib 
(rarerDnwnt nndrt llvt SupcfbilcEidence of LifaL-Co], E. Sabine, 11.A. Vfd, I, 
ISiS-iSIA dio. 1S31. IL M. OonutBT. 

OfiaffiVATlO!!*, A*tiwMjmical, ^fa^netic, am! MdWntltjicuL By 4V . If . Kcpnry, 
BreU'l Maj',ir. dto. jjAmph. Camh.U. S. IS30. HwAtmdl, 

Off lob al Itewnt to the AmeHcan Congm* on the Comnumicatitnif bdwwn the 
Atlaiilic and pii-cilk. Byo. ^cirnph. Ibid. Tbt AI'tiioIU 

Oh ibe A])[ilicailn(t of Electro-MAgncliEin n* » MtHiir f«t Cloelr, By Cb-ulf* Sl>ep* 
lierd. 12 tna fAmpb. 1031. Jofl* Bum^. 

On tbr CuniUmction and Management of ChTtmetarttn, WiUdm, and Cladu. llj 
E, J + I>erjt^ F.R.AhS. Svp, pnmpli. I S 5 O. 

On Ihe Head of Jana*, fouod on a Beitiih Coin, By Will saai Hell, Pla. l>, Bt#v 
piropb. The Armiotu 

On dir probable Relatiqu Ixtwrrn Mn^netinn and the Circnlatloa i-f tlie AtmtHipnece. 
By Lieut* 11. F* Maury, UJi.S, -Ito, patDpb, VVajh* ISal. Thp AUruoa.. 
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Librttfy of the Hoffill Geagraphi&td Society* 


■ TiitfJ r/f /JooJt*. D<*£>r-I, 

OitATIO^H irwl Speeches oh variou* occasions, tHy 1-j> t ur u J Everett. 2nd edition, 
-1 vali, Sirs, Jfemoii, IftjD. TIm Att i to*. 

IjiumuU Rnita. NoJ, 173 to l"d, 0VA, 1950-51. Jun* Mihiut, Ep|. 

Rk,^h fur Rdiiminu 0» Gold Modal or 1 tb( Geographical Society of Franco. TSy 
Di ( C. T. Beif, Bfo, jmmiilt, ISJ1, Hk Avtudu, 

ERC£tf>t£ Utiirirl:? « Kiddie iullt Caduta delio SJannora d] Gr Uicanli. Rto, 
PM*. Rom*, 1823. Sir w. c. Tfesnuus, ItarU 

Hede eta Fiuildoplai ilcr Kai*crl I dim Aliidnnjc tin MTiuettachaften. Von Fni- 
herrn HiuiitLcr FargikH, ami Ffb, 1^18, flvo. paraph. U’ienr 

The AtTifoE, 

Rot tHKi cu Ik Scale Adapted ft*/ tk G/diniict Map of ScotlinJ, J!y A. K. Jolra- 
tfiHi, E*q. 8vo. paraph* The AVTMti** 

akpojrj 'm the Sanitary Condition of tlie Ciljr of knilon for tire year I8jq..jy-5tl r Hy 
iiihii SiqJnti, Ejq lf JMt,!}. Bro. jiamplk. lblMD, Jons W, Uorti^ Emj, 

—Tbt jBut&r ftfo. pumpli. 1950. J-VV, Itof n, E*|. 

-l.j Sir T„ M r Dii*thi:i-r, 1 E.lt:,, on i he Cumplrlitin of il,e puitdintfein of 

llii' Mutni+oiin OWrr.it ions its the Trnnracricni of the Royal Socklr'of 
Edinburgh* Dy Julio Alien llrawn. Jtc. {ompb, Ediii,* Jfc'M. 

The Aoiiai. 

tloTA!, Agricultural Society of England, Journal uf the. Vol T II, I‘arfi 1 and % 
flvo, 1950. The 

Sucif [y, Proceeding f of, Vol. G t No, 1", December, 155s!, lo Fehfiurv* 1051 . 
1^.1 to 32, 0TO. 105D-5L Tha bnwr. 


The Socxjsrs. 

-—— Fbituaepliital Traniaclioui of the, 1843 f% pfcitii and If il 

I'aM*). Flares and Ifaph Ho. 1349-50. The Suvikt?, 

-JmtituitoQ (Viraeding** Nra. 3 and 4), 8**, 1851. 

The lloifAf, lUrriTUTtoK, 

—-Cornwall Polytechnic Hodely, SevcnUi Annual Rrprai of tic. |&|fl. fi„ 

TIh? SonitfT. 

- Pf0mdix1 ^ ** ihf ‘ Vo1 - 2. Nr*. 55 to 39. &«. 

-TrajuaetEofti of the. Vol. 19* Port 2 ; Vol. 20, Fail l. 

TTie SocJETr, 

“- T . n y C I ^JS***'* rju < ““1 Preemllo*. or tie. Vol. !., 

Tart Jl. Bee. Hol*rtT«™. * tE Sami’ 

SocIktv of Authjttlri**, Proceeding* of the, Vol. 1; and Vol. % No. 2. ] 013. pj,,, 

_ The SocfrtT, 

Statm of ilicCirfil Ship Canal gLu-iti,,!,. fi f0 , |ampb. tJM. ij* AcTHoa 

SSSisL™ 1 ° f “*• '*■ 3 4 > X Vol. t |. p. rt 

Tl» Sacitnr. 

Stat[Stic i uf AgnouUnre, Mwtsfactun:., and Commrrc# Ttw Jh. \t ^ , 

SC I ji il-iei . Sea, pacrpti. 1959, + 2ft,I 

* „ , . Tlie AtifEni, 

StaTIWJ-CM Uebenklil dcr Hwkir Sd.i(Tabrt nnd FliiiiKr,! v ,, , . . 

d«^, lame. TmiAfurt a, J|. lS!.“ Vl,tl ^ rfeh 

BcwBiMTETiuwit of tw United State! Coiut Sum v i . „ 

of tie UalTinit Circuit to as, Arttnuuukal'' *l»pliertl» 

0ro- psLcspli, Waih, 1S49 ^ wnl T ete^iphie Reguler^ 

_ PtutiaKir p 4 BMU 


alSuLritijf the i'l l-'r-Tj of thjii Wort f ir ,1 ^*1 WtI Jlaqhp. 

6 '“- 
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Library of the Royal Geographical Social/. 


TitU* of Bookt, * RrWTt*. 

TcUEol^Ll, Le.ou Ilitci dBTdwiWHtBwiuJt |*"w Lt premiferc ton da HI feu 

i Mnnnr .i El imt (with Table AlMlSj tiqUr), 2 voti. StP. With T*blt. M. BlOT, 

UtKEQ rawmllche AnprdmjJjgen auf d« AuiMiueiti dim Erdbalk und ibr= Fliiic* 
tipiitfi 5n Eiitw[cVlittnp 5 «if« der GcicliicWn* Von Carl kiUer. 4to. 
P«oph. Berlin. 1*50. Th* Art Hoe. 

U hit ed Smicc iTiilttulwHi, Twentieth AnitUlJ of ll» Ctminjil of the- Sv«. 

pmvpb. 1851. Tbe latTOTtttHt. 

L"HiVEHt 4 .: Dieticiriory of Trade furd Com cue re e. By M. ! hnlblewalte, Kfcj. ord 
K.LiLtoEi. 2 Vrtli. Fol. tftp, 17M, SU W\ C. Th KTE&T*^ Bari, 

Ur HUB die M enec.bs-ue tasw*, welchc tron den Ankn “ SeUubijL *’ netiani wild. 

Tfli) Frottwnn twi HtlWWfg FurgrtalJ. feko. pamph. Wien, Tbe AtTIloBi 
_ - --- ft[eialutinra«&le tnIt CoiifriantcFr VViukeln (hinwn- tmd PrrWWn ponbeOJCltt). 
Vm Ur. HtSbidaflinlinik 8m paraph, J^cipxijj. 1GSP, The AtTBO*. 

__ LrlxrwuliiiH Itiilicni uml Lb r*n Zutammenbnng tmt[deo ]'(n»L Yon 

Ludwig Sleuth fiitt. MdcieW 1S43. Dr. C*Jt vy* MaBtiu*, 

V^L-iinft'a PiwliatueuUry Companion. February, 1051. 8£n»- 

Gto. \ AClt n, h.q. 

View of the Oripin end Conduct of the wiih Tipjas Sultan. By Linar.- 
Colood A. jtftpiJDid Plate*. 4 to. l&EW. 

Sir W, C. Timt*e.y,u*> U*rt.. 

Von der In*cbiifWrrbtliHunj dcr El* Max ah SouvendmlUrwht der Frauen in 

Mttifculruide, Yon FrtiberrtL you Uacnniifr Furetail, b?o. pamyib. Wafi* 

The AittiecIU 


Xantqiam Maildefc the j their AtanUtfam and Tronrmi*Eo« L> England. Mas* and 
Plate, flvw. punpli, IB43- Sir C, Fmowi. 

Xwfiw*, fmcrilrf-d Jluntiraeut at, rrcopled In 1R42, By Cliarler FfUow«, Ftatai. 
Syj. pampb. 1812. Sir C, Fillowi, 

__ Account of die Ionic Trophy Monument a i, Dy Sir Chattel 

Fellow*. Plate*. 6m paraph, L849. 

IdoGWoleAl, Satiety of bocK-Uu., Fmeeedinir'of (he. 1 'art 17, Bn. 1st!?. 

__ _Report of (be CollucjI Bird Auditoit*, IBiO. 0m 

IB50, 

--- - - - - Tnoiutliuiii of (he. Fan L 4tia+ 1B50. 

The SoClCTT. 


JLU’S, CHARTS, &c. 

ATLASES. 

kriiiv Atlu.—The follow low SlieetP, conspletinj (lie Society s ief. -Ii t 4-1, U to 50, 
5l>. CO to 03, ca to 10, 75 to 80, 00, 94, fl5, 107 to 1(0. 23 Srmets. 

Tiie CuUkT or UiuEcxoaB. H. I. CtoifiXi, 

arAf* ihowitig IwtbernULl IjiKJ, Ar. DfmjMsd Uj K*f. S, Clatk. compiled and 
■InEwn by Aug, IVtei ruiTiii , F-1LG.S. A. I'i TcrH.iNH, Fltq. 

PtSSf ITiip, Cciutnteted bj J, W, Lowry, F.lt-G+Sr 1'arbi 1 1 1 10, CoIoutclI. 

WOULD. 

Utn epiLi-ntci^J far lb* ReligiautTraet Society by Ahruj-Iuj Fetermauti, F.H.G-S.: 
1. Burnt*j 2, Alia; 3 , Africa; I. Anttntia; 5. North Am bi«■!_». ™ ulti 
America; 7 . Orpgmphical ^lop nf the Wctld,■ bowing MctraMfl%\ oIcbhm*, 
he. I ft, H v.lmgTnIiliical Map nf (he World; 9, Dolanical 51ap of the 
World', 10, ZoglogEeaJ Slap of die World. The AUTlUHl. 
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Library of the Royal Geographical Society. 


* EUROPE. 

t 

Map*, Chari*, fre. Donor*. 

Ecrofe.—B etts# Large Educational Map of Europe on roller. The Acthoe. 

____ Political ud Phpiod Map of Europe. By J. & C. M alker. (On roller.) 

^ 0 -j | Mr. T ho*. Malbt* 

Alm.—P anorama des Alpc*. Vues de Ctfiguy sur la Terrasse de la Campagne Ber- 
nard. Dessii*? par P. Chai*. Genire. 1850. The Author. 

Balearic Islands. — Carta Eaferica de las Iilaa de l*i*a y FormentCT*. 1J86. 

James Vr vld, Eaq., M.P. 

Baltic.—T he following Cliarts :— 

Neustadt Bugten. 1845. 

Little Belt. 1850. 

Li itnfiordm samt Manager og Rander* Fiord. 1850. 

Bimini Helgoland. 1840. 

Sundet fra Kullen til Sterna. 1*|9. 

Snndrt. Nordfra. roed lieftorden. 1850. 

Die HeiaogthUroer Holstein und Lauenburg, hauptsReklich nach \ ennes- 
suugeu ujiter der Direction dcs Confereniraths Schumacher. 1848. 

Admiral Zahktmann. 

_Carte riduite de la Mer Baltique. 1785. 

Batamia. —Topographical Atlas of. Sheets 5, 9, 16, 24, 25, 26, 28, and ->7 ; and 
Rhenish Bavaria. Sheets 101,104, 104, and 111; with General Iodea Map. 

The Bavarian Govebnment. 

Black Sea.— Carta del Mar Negro. 1806. 

BatTtsil Islands. —Illustrations of the Meteorology of the British bland*, Ac. Hyeto- 
grafihie Map of the British Isles and neighbouring Counties. By Augustus 
Peterman n. Map. 

_Physical Map of the British Islet and the surrounding Seaa De¬ 
signed by the Her. S. Clark, and compiled and drawn by Augustus Prlrroiaun, 
E«q., P.R.G.S. Aoatrrcs Petebmann, Kaq. 

England. —England, South. Owert to Dunnose, including Spithrad. 

. Folkestone Harbour. 1850. 

_Let 51 inquires. (English Channel.) 1851. 

-Liverpool Bay. 1850. 

-Morrcastle Bay. i860. 

--New Harbour of Holyhead. 1850. 

-West Coast Sheet 11. 1850. 

Iieland.—D ungarran Harbour. 1850. 

-Galway Bay. 1850. 

_ — Isles of Arran (Galway Bay). 1850. 

_- Sheet 14. Misen Head to Kinaalc. 1850. 

_Port Magee (Valentis Harbour). 1851. 

--Valentis Harbour. 1851. 

._ _Waterford Harbour. 1850. 

Scotland.—R iver Clyde, from Greenock to GUugww. 2 sheets. 1850. 

_Port Patrick. 1851. Htobooeafnic Orncm. 

Paccasu*.—K arl* ron dem Kaurasischen Isthmus und ton Aravenien. Von Pro¬ 
fessor Dr. Karl Koch. In 4 sheets. 

1 copy coloured Politically. 

| ,, Botanically. 

i ., Geognoatseally. 

,, Kthoographically. Tb« A err no a. 
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Library of the Royal Geographical Society. 


Map*, Chart*, Sfr. * ’ Daaor*. 

Dabdamellea.— Carta Esferiea del Poo de toe Vardanelos, del Mar de Marmora. Por 
Galiaoo. IS06, 

Demmab*.—A ntiquarisk Kaart omen D«1 af An|rln, Ac. 1848. 

Tbe Royal Socikty or Nobthbbm Astiobaiii*. 

_Pcfotrnr, forsavidt Brodrenc Zcni Kjendte dcm. 

Tbe Koval Socirrr or No*mu Antwaiues. 

___Grand trgning af den Kongelige Residence og Ferstuing Kjdhrnbavn. 

1806. 

■ Kaart orer Anbote. Rjibenhavo. 1792. Jambs WyLd, Esq., M.P. 

■ Stesvig » Y'aldemareroe’s Tid red J. N. Schmidt. 

The Royal Society or Noimn* Amtiqcabibs. 

Fbancb. — A new Map of France, by Andrew*. 1792. Sir W. C. Tbbyklyaw, Bart. 

_Carte de* lie* de R4 et d’Oleroo. James Wvld, Faq., M.P. 

_Attrrage* des Cote* Miridkmale* de France, Partie comprise entre 

le Cap St. Sebastian (Espagoe) et le Phare de Villefrancbe. Sheet* 1 and 2. 
1650 . Mixirreas o« la Mabikb. 

Gbbmakv.—A tlas PortAtif d’Alleroagne, or tbe German Pocket Atlas, in 23 Map*. 
Sayrr. Sir W. C. Tbbyelyam. 

i ■ —- showing the Distribution of Language*. Constructed by A. Petermann. 

The Actbob. 


Grbciax ABCHirKLAOO.—Sheet 6. I860. 

. — Islands of Milo, Anti-Milo, Kimolo, and Polioo. Two 

copies. 1861. 

— .a - ——Santorin Island. 1861. 

-__Skyro Island. 1861. HrDBoaitArtitc OrriCE. 

Hoilawd.—M ap of tbe Seven United Provinces, with the Ijtnd of Drent and tbe 
Generality Lairds. By Faden. 1789. Sir W. C. Tbbvblyam, Bart. 

_ Carte des Entries de 1’Eacaut et de la Meuse. J. Wild, Esq., M.P. 

Nobway. — Kaart over den Norsks Kyst fra Krais og Gnitsund til Sordeo. 1844. 

- Nonlkap til Tannaborn. 1847. 

___Soraeu til Nordkap. 1845. 

________ - - Trondbjems Leden til Trotnso. 1846. 

__ - ■ ■■ Tromsu til Grwndsen mod Rusland. 1849. 

__Tannaborn til Gtwmiarn mod Rusaisk Lap* 

land. 1848. 

_Map of. Prof. Han. teen. 

Pobtvoal. —Mappa Geograflca do Reino de Portugal. Por F. P. \ idal. 

Dox Joaa de UbctlU'. 


Pybekees.—T ableau Orographique de la Cbatne des Pyrfnie*. 
1849. 


Par R. Froisaard. 
Col. Yohkk. 


Sr aim. _Atlas de Es|iafia y sus Posesionas de Ultramar, nor el Teniente 


Cor on el 


_ _ __ <r, por HR ■ 

Capitan de Ingeuieros D. Francisco Coello, auxilliaua por D. Pascual lladoz. 
A lava. Two copies. 1848. 

Segovia, ,, 1849. 

Madrid. ,, 1847. 

Guipuscoa, .» 1848. 

Plano de Madrid, ,, 1849. Dom F. Coello. 


-Plano del Puerto de Pasagcs. 1768. 

——— Carta Esferica de la Costa de Kspona. 1786. 
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' Abp*, Ourrtt, $c. Down. 

$• un,—r 4 rt» ®*fmc* de Ui GotfnM e ] ft Ikniuiul* dt Eijw. 1901. 

J. IVtiP, Bq„ M r. 

_ P*rti«Cif r* dr* Cfilei d'Eapaji*# P*rtk tonapru* wUinU 

f- al , Lit (’sews « 3t*l3« dnIfMt*. 1830+ MikiktIeb at la Uaups. 

__ ] j 1auo dr la OfflieliJi do G^oti. 1787. 

_., -t Barra ik HiUnac. 1719. 

„__._- PIem y Kunlo dr Sdn Stt w i iin , 1786 . 

_____ - lift Pur-rift dn Santander. HB 8 r 

___dt I 4 Hi-i del Bartpirro t t EiLaeii de Vurs, &e. 1 787. 

____—dc CoreuLion; and II. Plano de la Rift dc PfUtevediA, 

I76E+ 

_. --_ Hii j Puerto Jf Frrnt. 1 'S9. 

__ - del puma de tUnkwkr. 1769+ 

__++ dc U Rift de Yigo+ 1787+ J- WrtUi E,^., M.P+ 

S-wtcrft 5 t+-—Karl a yfeer fj karatHu-#* Inn utgffven n( TDle^nSifca Corparn. 1848. 

QflL CilL AEStHi r.p of Slacftlsultn, 

a m nT .n tt.-Kiirtt drf Skliweia. Yon J. M+ Keizer. Tire Aun»*. 

_ Kane udsw rioto TTiell aGdUefcrH Wftlhtlbftkr. Vein G. 5twitf+ 

IftJJ, PrufatKT CHAI3(+ 

Tl scilstv.—Finn du. Mauillng? de Ytdo. 1$EU. 

——-—- de Porto LonjpK* (Elt)ft)+ 1850. % 

MtXIBTT.ftft BE La Mahijce. 


ASIA, 


Aoaiit.i-— ->I.-i[' of Arabia^ compiled fn>m nil die n-cut recent : aulhnriliee, be order of 
the Cftuil of Diiedunot the- E. I. Com jnuiy, I .j- J uhu Wilis, 2 dtreu. 

Tire CocitT or Dliftcinns £. 1. OciWPaXJ. 

Ati.t ^IsjiOE,—Uuudroum (AneEem H.dLmttia*iiii), ISJ1, th ru du n irjirc Ornci, 
Boisaji—Api Point to Strunk, corrected to 1850+ ISjG, EvMooiinio Or rICE. 

1 .' ~ 'j 1 Mip of Serum (tom that of Ckrnbce. and ILe impelili^Hd AdmirellT Siii^ 
nji, Jlj Aufmbu Petarauun, Ekj., F.R.R.S. M-utii, 1853. 

Captain C. 11+1), B ktiil-j; e, R r N rr F.E.GJ&+ 
CurjtA.—Nut ire Map of China in taro ibeeu {on roller*), 

IIlmy Pahkfs, Eu| jp F.lt r C.S, 

—- - - — a portion of China. In colour, Iloei. K. Em ITT, 

-- Coaal of Chin*, I ml eg, 1819. 


Perm Lift IiLlUid. 1<5U. 

■ San M wn Bay anil S’tiripao llarlxxir. 


1850. 


Hi tru-xiH mm; Or mce. 

HvDto&nirmc OfriuE, 


Java,— Carte dr* T>dlt™7is k I'F.rt de Java ^PfLcoin. de Sourahava, Italr LtmikA el 
Altu). 1S50. MiptutVee pe la Mauise- 

--Carte nk lft Cole Son! dt Java (d- la Poinle d'lntramnyoe au DetTbit de SftLLta+ 

W a )- MtnEXTftaz UI LA Mai IK EL, 

KoaEA.—PeiLttiitila. 1SJ9- HtukkuumlIu Ofvjce. 

Admiral EEa 11 iltje * S. 

Ilv Aegnitni 
The AsTHOI. 


Nlcolul Ul-'^os.—K. oirt ovef Kicobar Curue. 1&46. 

PftLKTiJLft.-Pl.ir.ieal Map or Palejtint and the adj«™i Connlne 
Pe ipfni.-nn, (n]^7,l( 1 (iJ5, l ; lil, 
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Map*, Chari*, jv. * /Jimtom, 

PitriTiNE—Ftan ttfibtTtttfrt ind Kiifirt— of Jrr^ttlem, by Aldrich 

tmd 8ynMnid% R.Fb The writing added by Uwr ltsv. G* 1 ^ 1 vJ? 

ihc Reir, Robt. IV" illu. 


Heir. Dr. Willi ma. 


PiiIMPriKP,—CutiBjJiogripWia Je In* Vi]u KtiptHK. ,, „ 

JA31 US »1LP| E.M|.p '(.I * 


Iilas Pilipinv. Pteraerj hoja Central. Tuo eopift. 


Madrid. IB49. 
DoS F. Cocllo + 


__ piano e|r>1 Puerto de 5grfJ.flT.ti : N.i dw Lnpfm), 1702; nn-l IJ. Pimu 

drf Puerto dePftlipa (Iilft do Samar). l*Mn WiUj,^ WJ. 

____ _ Cfl.rU tie li Babin da Manila. 13&7. !*«» Wruij P-q.. MR- 

SixoAroME.—Nw Hurborer. IBoL 

isTmo'^HiiliY Pniinj'ilj, Kutem Caul. ISal. 

HvoKoaKArtfic Ornot 


Turr.—M*p 1o lUwtratatlw Narrative of a Jounwy 10 tilt Cube* liultiu.Tal and 
MjU^tiarowiu, in Tibet. By LieuL A. Slrwliey. Tl» Auth-on. 


AFRICA. 

Amina.-—Carte F&rtieullbe delft C«n d'Or. 1750. J«m VTtUV M.P. 

_- Map cf Africa- Con*tawt*d by An|u»tuj iYifiimnin. ]&50. 

AtWirrcS PuTMJtN h KWj Khj,, F.Ii.G.S. 

_ Noiith. _Plan dt» RnTterm» dc Tuiiii ft du Mottttlftft® de la GoalrHe. 1159. 

M ism-iJlK D»f Ul Mama ne. 

SnuTII —Slierch nf Su'ilbeni Africa, *bewkuf ibe Puritiun of Lukee Pemboft 
* and MAmpcwi- C*[* Town. IB51. Prof. ?um Bmmrj of KiJitihwjh, 

JDiUk Win- Co nr-—Carle tie 1 a Frenfutte d'HI ilftun. \ 2$n. 

MaNi'Tpm; me u4 Mjjtm. 

_ _East.—I mperfect Sketch of a Map H Nt rib tu Kh* Sunlb Lnritndt. ftni 

from 20* | 0 A t B Kill Longitude. By tbe Miaitmaria or tbeChnrcb UoHOIvy 
Society, Eastern Afiio. (Two copies.) IS50. 

The Church MrfSlusaju Sociutt, 

AaeniNt.i.—IW Platen; being Tablet No*. 7 t 8 f 9v& JO. lo llUppell'i llriw in 

Ahy tH flrs Ur. bl. RDmu* 

_ - __ Kart* dM Thril* you Abjstbikn dec rwl»«l*Ji Mniiiii “id drta Dt»b« 

Zee. Vwi Dr. E. HQppell. IS34. Dr. £. JLDrrux. 

■ Map of ALvisioia riRtl the adjacent Countries; mid Sketch of I he liasin ef 
the B*hr el Mokudtb or River of Habtth. By Augustus Peterman o. 
F.R.G.S. L80Q* Th® Actlto*. 

Bog rt.—Carte du Golfe 0t Suet. 1787. J, Wyld. E«*, M,P- 


AMERICA. 

XOBTtt. 

A« Bute A._ Carl* da Saregnr da Nicolai et Anionic Zeni f-riono in TmtunanUna, 

Van 0 KCCi: t,X3fx. The IIct.%l So* ! hty o r Noutii mes Amfiqy**a kn. 

An Vreuralc Mao of Ncrlh America- Bv Bowen and Gibeon. 

¥ Sir W. C. TMETfcVYaH. liftri- 

Ailu iu.ru f 1 Viapide lai Gulelai Sutil y Jlraic.iue nl UrconoCimieiita del Fjtrtcbtn 
de Jnftty de Fuca rn 1709. Folio. IBDti. 

Carta da loi RrenaeimiuiN Ikre3:i ‘. «i 1702 <‘rt hCnli N. ^ +Antfrif* |Uft 
(ftttulrar 1* Rnirada d« Jwt de FttCfc Two iheetr- h». 

J*3lK VV Tf LDj. M.l\ 
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Chart i, SfC. Demon. 

BatofFcndt. —Cantpobello Island, 4850. 

Breton Island.—M ahon Harbour. 1851. 

- Port Hood. 1850. 

——— Sydney Harbour. 1851. 

---Military Recon noiasartce of the Arkansas, Rio del Norte, and Rio 

Gila, by Lieut. W. H. Kmory, Top, Engineers. Washington. 1847. 

J. E- Worcester, Esq. 

New Bbvnswice.— Buctouche River. 1850. 

- -Quoddy Head to Cape Lepreau. I860. 

Nova Scotia.—M erigomiik Harbour. 1850. 

-Pujpriuli Harbour. 1850. 

---- Tatamagoucbe Bay and Hirer John. 1850. 

- —--Wallace Harbour. 1850. 

Paisce Edward's Island. —Houghton or Grand River. 1850. 

- - --Cardigan Bay. 1850. 

-Cascumpeqne Harbour. 1851. 

■ — --• Crapaud Road. 1850. 

Richmond Bay. 1850. HvosooRArtuc OrncE. 

United States. — California. —Reeonnoisaance of the Western Coast of the United 
Staley from Monterey to the Columbian River. By W. P. M‘Arthur, Lieut. 
U.S.N., &c. In 3 sheets; with Sailing Directions to accompany ditto. 4to. 
1M0 * Hon. K. Kv«a«rr. 

oi T * A Pl*'« exhibiting the state of the Snrvevs in the State of 

Florida. 1848. J. E . WoKCEmm, Esq. 

- Gulf or St. Lawiencr. Sheet Ie. 1851. HrDaoaaAruic Office. 

———— Indiana. —Sketch of the Public Surveys in Indiana. 1848. 

J. E. WORCESTER, Esq. 

C VU Map of; and Upper California, from the Surveys of John 

C. Fremont and other Authorities. Drawn by C. Preuss. Washington. 1848. 

J. E. Worcester, Esq. 

. “ ,lwoDl I el and. —Plan de la Bate dc Narraganaet dane la Nouvelle 

Augletede. Jamb. Wtld. Kkj , M.P. 

CENTRAL. 

C * rUd fl^*° MCXlC * I ‘°’ G0lf ° *** Hoo,Jun “> de Cuba, Santo Domingo, Ac. 
-The same with Additions ami Corrections to 1811. 

James Wtld, Eaq., M.P. 

CENTaAL Amesica, Map of, including the States of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. From the Drawing bv J. Bailv Kan R ! 

PablUM I,, T|,l,wi*y S.ut.l«n. No.™!*,' IM0 T ' 

Gulf of Mexico.—C arte reduite du Golfe de Mexique. 


Hon dc has. —Chincborro Bank. 1850. 

Mexico.—M ap of the Valley of, Lieut. Hardcastle. 

-Plan of. accompanying Gen. Quitman’s Report. 

Nicaxaoua. —Grey Town Harbour. 1850. 

Panama.—P anama Railroad. 1850. 

Plano del Puerto de Vera Crur. 1 “98. 


1850. 

1749. 

James Wtld, Esq., M.P. 
HlDBOflEAFHIC OFFICE. 

J. K. Woac ester. Esq. 

Hronouasruic Office. 
James Wtld, Rsq, M.P. 
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Dettori. 


Hvoaouisruic Office. 


Map*, Ckart I, tpc. 

sotrrfi. 

Hr.mil.—R io Grande do Sul. 1950. 

Carte Hrduile dee Cote* de la Guyao#. 1760. 

Cart# reduit# dr* hie* Malouittes ou lain Nouvelles (Isle* de Falkland). 1711. 

James Wild, E»q., M.P. 

Montevideo Bay (S. Am., E. C.). 1850. Hvomogbamiic Office. 

Plano d# 1a Ciudad, Puerto, y Araeual de Cartagena. 1788. 

Plano del Puerto de Valdivia; and II. Plano de la Rada de San Juan Bautista 
(Ialand of Juan Fernand#*). 1788. James Wtld, Kaq., M.P. 

Rio db la Plata, —Calnnia Roada. 1851. 

River* Parani and Uruguay. Index. 1851. 

Sketch of the River Parana from Boca de Guam to Comentea. 3 aheets. Rio de 
la Plata. 1851. 

Sketch of the River Uruguay from Payaander to Martin Garcia. Rio de la Plata. 
1851. 


South America Index Chart. 1851. 


Hvoiooxariitc Office. 


WEST INDIES. 

Map of the West ludie* and Central America. By Trelawney Saunders. 1851. 

Gkomb O'GoBmah, Ear}. 

Cabibrs.—C arta Eafrrica de la* Iilaa Caribea. 1804. 

Carta Kaferica de las Iilaa Antillaa. 1803. 

Ctrte rMuite dea Isle* Antillee. 1757. James Wtld, Esq., M.P. 

Coba.— Wilson’s Statistical Map of. 1850. The Aittuob. 

Anguilla, St. Martin and St. Bartholomew Islands. 1850. 

AtiTtouA.—Falmouth and English Harbours (Antigua). 1850. 

Great Bahama Bank. Sheet 2. 1850. HvoioamAPUic Office. 

Barbuda Island. 1850. HroaooaAfulc Office. 

Dsnsk Vcstindien, med tilgnendaende Spanake og Kngeiake Kolonier. 1849. 

Admiral Zauhtmakk. 
Hroaocnsmic Office. 


Mathew Town Road. 1851. 

Maybe Islabo.— Alfred Sound. 1851. 

Pobto Rico.—Plano del Puerto Capital de Puerto Rico. 

Tortola. —Road Barbour. 1850. 

Carte rfdulte de l’l ale de St. Domingue. 1750. 

Carte de l’lsle de St. Domingue. 1701. 

Carte rrduite dea D^bouqurmeuta de St. Domingue. 1765. 
Virgin Islands. In 2 sheets. 1850. 

Vnims Gouda. —Gorda Sound. 1850. 


1794. 

Jakes Wtld, Esq., M.P. 


HiDBoaRAruia Office. 


POLYNESIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS. 

Map of the Pacific by Espinosu London. 1812. In 6 sheets (wants the N.E. and 
the two Western sheets). 3 sheets. Jamks Wtld, Esq., M.P. 

Carte rfduite drs Mers comprise* entre I’Asie et FAm^rique. 1742. 

-de l’Occan Septentrional comtiri* eutre F A*ie et I'AmdrrquF. 1766. 

Jambs Wtld, Esq., MJ\ 
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* Afnpty Charity (V(\ JAjmoti. 

Ne.v CuiWlk—Carte i5e la Cole Nopl-Krt tie In fitntirelle CftLdmw- l£l9. 

MisriniiEi »e U MaIiIM. 

Keh Zealiki),—D ftli’i Map of. IBM. JcrnK E*i. 

Coromandel Kftrf-Hjnt, iHfll. 

---Chart of Nelttjn Anchonge. ]H3U 

. ■—— Ku.Kj.ti la! jiii L i£50, 

--Nelson Anchorage, ISM. 

--- N<Ttf p |y toijiillj oj- TatAimk t Kuid. ISSU, 

-- Sketch of tlic Settlement of Srlioti in tire Middle Inland,, 

--Tow Into, Koto- Ramin, and Waka/aa Uiy>. 10GJ. 

— -Wingaruru llrtioui. L8M, 

— - . -- \Vai>|jeroa Bay. l&Sfl. Hnuniiniic Oirici. 

ARCTIC OCEAN, 

Offttral Chart, eibtbiEuijf iLe Diicorrilc* of the Sfraodimivittni mlLe Arc lie lleglvul 
and America iluiing the Kill ami MrL rmEur!■.-*, ]&37; um.l Map oi Finland, 
from ritcoubh contained in art uM Northern MS. Bj C + C- Rafri. 

K -vir! oner GiuiiliLblll 6*1r?li^d Vid C r C. Ilifii, 1343. 

THie Botac SociiTTroi Northers AsrHiu.iniEi. 
Carle ii iluife d« Men tin Nurd. 1731. 

KjjjI on ct Uural, Boiler og &ratlin-Fionlene, llliland, HTG, J, Wtlip,Epj, M.P, 

ATLANTIC. 

taw*[J.“C*rtfi del Golfo- il(Giicam j CiuuUi da la M jjicIio j- Uruiul. 7343, 
C«rtr rftlmte de* l«lr* A^rn. ! "91. J, Wrm, Et^., M.F, 

CiS.niE*.--IaliuCaiumM. In i ihixti. Two eopie*, ISIS, Dos F- Coklu?. 

INDIAN OCEAN. 

Carte da lie* ilr France et tie la R&tniaE). 1349, 

Carte tie* Cote* tie lid* de 1 a lienuion. ] SdK. Mlkmtexi: riL j_r, HuiKe. 

C>rte rcdidEe di I’Oewti Oriental, tin Aftr tie* Inde*, l74U r and nine foe JBSQ, 
Carte K duile de* Iilc* Fb ilippine*. 1.52, J. \\ T ld, Eaq.,. M.F, 

Flmi tie la Cote de Ealnrt'Leu, (Reuiilun.) 1S49. 

Pirn deliCJt*de Sir, Muit. (EMgilttti) 1849. 

Plan tiw MonHinge do St, JEmoH, [Ik union,} 1S-I&, 

PIdJiL tin tfonUJag* dt L'Etnny 8aU. (RKmbn.) I& 49 , 

Finn dn Manilla** del a PiMMiipn, (Rfrmjon,] 1343, 

Plan de la Baie it tlu Motiil Eage de SC Fan]. (Ik de to (W union.) | &49 m 
rim Jo McniEIbge de Si. Pfmr. (RtnniDn,) H4P. 

Flaiidu Mtioilfage deSte, lime, (Ho anion.) 1 S 4 & + 

Flan da MQuilla** tie Sec, Smarm*. (Riunkm) ] 6d& 

Finn d*s Mifuiltfrge*lihli i U Cole *ud d c Mcibeti. {Airbill J* 3 Cot&onf,) ] SiO. 

Kwnrtit pi u 

MES S£i|,—Carte GiSilFmle de la Mer Ilnuge. In 3 ibed*. Ip} 
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MEDITE Rlii XE A N. 

JAtJOt* Omit, $(& Psfinrt, 

■Can 4 HifceLca i.lcl M'’ditrrranea. - *beei»- Laudim. IS 12. 

Carl A ilp 5 a Ula de Minorca, I7ML Jtfiz* WtlU, X*^4 M.K 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bill i Li • <■ r Me*«s>+ Line of Dptnliuii! of il.e U- S. Army mu Lit tbe command of 
UiiMfo] Scolf. Aug. I&lf. 

Tim Mnie. StjL 1BI7* J. F- WoJicEiUXfl, K*q. 

l^lii'i I’mlalili- flEalcf ueoittbimi^ by Diagram* illu*1tAtin^ t!m jirnoijiil FLaemii-, 
menu ofllje World, with eiLdaruterj ■ k CmmpiUiion l n liiiao. |wunE>b. flnea*.) 
1841, Mi, J. BiiTTi. 

DiiocAiii Skiv[ctiuli circa annum L 423 if ter l.'dkart of Dr. R- Jmitoi IS 17, MU'* 
illminlitij 41 recnljiiid'ji Hiu.rieal Mtmunwiitj" 

Tbr Rk>t*n Societt ok ScmTilE*!f Ahtc^ejahies, 

Les C f tw dfUcref me& L Volenn ale Cblrcqu.! dr D-iv !h 3 FrOi, Veragua, A nu'riqm} 
Centrale. Fur A. T, WartK-wicj, Voyogeut BalonbEe, LHbegrsnh. View. 

The Al'thlih. 

Ft,in of ttw Untile or Bncna Vuta t Feb. ‘2% 23, 1817. J- E. WflflJctrtKi,, 

Portrait of Sir Il:.tl«icl£ I. MmcLii* n. LitLufraj.-li En Frame. Sir If. 1. Ml'bcu]-'>H. 

S-l* ■ i crl* of il« Bat tic uf S+craiiitutv, Feb, 28, t $ J ", 

Surrey uf MeiicAji Line* of D* Lcuim al Ci-ito &■ ni v April, L81I. 

J. K, WoscEfTE*, Fjq, 


fro, 

824 

G55 

2iS2 

834 


CHH0N0HETER3 AND INSTRUMENTS. 

Tfnne h>u. fin.' an i nviVj-iTi !,*) tette hequcrithttl to the. Society Jy oar r J~ il* F<tllou*s t the 
/of* fl(Jnri SJitiiiirn, £stj. f ptuprirtw tflhe Nancy Da trio™ lucif, 

TTicne marked Kith a dagger (|) iktc pemtnitF /jy Aftst^fitfal Porkym, Ewj. 

F. Ill (iiS. 

No. 

*1. IL® ChToiiomiUri by Bnrtmti and Lund , * . , 

*2. Bo* Dfl., by I>o. - 

*3. Bn* Dii.f by*5folyuetiJC , j * ■ ■ ■ 

f 1, Pocket Do.i, by Biv;litohk ui<L Al tiii* , * > 

*4, PrutljbTe Altitude ind Aiitmitli [rwtniment, L'y RobilttoU. 

Q. Sijc-incb lieHi'cling nJiii BetHeatiNg Cipete. 

7. Ebony nnd Kr.u* CJLiiLDiiieicr, byUrmia* Jwi«, 

*8. of M .ithomajl lcjlL and Drawing Iiatrerocuti. 

9. CaJe nf Siif^icaJ InilrarMfit*. 

10, Bru* Trian (,'tilar Qiwl no. ted Charti5-n , i-’der T by Eilcl. 

11. tlrm iloS IWlrt (knpiui, H^-inrh needle. 

H, Larne Brnjl Ffti Lii^rdfih. lay TlWuLltiSll. 

13. Small III)., by BlcruteJ. 

+ N, Set of Graduated Kit ScuLa,, by Ttougbtun and Simmi, 

14. Bulb Hygmtoeter for Klhpr, by W, anil S. iocir*. 

*1^. 3tnLM siitaut (?fLueb), ■Lil/SLlwr Liiuk by Troadilw and Simm*,' 

17 . Do., jmdid on gold, by Dutloijit. 

IS IVipwl Rr.ii* Stand and Com il erpabre fur Sealant, 

19, Klhiiiy 8*i1onl 7 wilb Itoij limb, J-ititli. 

*2U. An b-inch liraM Btrt ArimutL Compou, wilb bifilit Vancjaud CoJfilf m i Hja- 
nlcbaf. u 
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No + , halmnenta. 

*31, Stftinm-ffutBi-iI Artificial Huriwin, Tnuebtoa ami Simro*. 

*22, Theuil.iUre (5-Lieb). divided au Silver, wiib MidipgLULy Si kind, bv Tnjughum and 
Simms, 

23, Small Mr'iiiuje Clu-ii. 

*21. Ltrn-u SijLihm Pointer, with Leiifcrtrtnef*, by Tmuj^ttoti and Simms. 

*•25, Friinmtk Pocket Com [mss, by TlQUgtlHiD and Sitntni, 

*25, U&rint IhronKttr, by Wi^UDDUn Sim mi. 

27, Tbtnumnetncil lioiLing- Water Apparatus. fpr Heights. 

*23* Cam nf Woodo. Rating Scales. 

* J2. Achromatic Tctncaj* feet),2 inches aperture. 

*39. Sliding Tube Do, (3 fetl), 11 mrhei npen urr. 

“ 31. K ight, or Comei-Swceping Telescope, 2 feel focus, sun] 5 Inches HJt r lum, 
ll Set of Magnets. 

*33, MuWwII Barometer, by TWuglrion arid Simms. 

3 t oil") 35, Two Newman's Improred Iron Ctilertt XUnsA Baron clem, 
f3fi SqiunflriEOfd Mountain liaromefer, by Newman. 

*37. >!■ unrein HfinoitlH^ hy TrOUgbtah and Simms, with Tripod Stand 
*33. Dipping Instrument. 

32. Telcsenje. i 

40 *“1 J 1- Twb ('am passes. -Lent tu Mr. Duncan, YiofCmwl at WhytUh, >n 1349* 
‘32. Aneroid UuincVr. ■ 


i 
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33rorrrtmiq l S of tfrfi llonal <5£0papt)it^ S&ocfrtjt of Xtmfcon. 
SESSION isso-si. 


Fir ft Ordinary Maetmjfr November 11, 1850. 

The President, Capt. W* II Smvtii, B.N. r in the Chair. 

Joseph Buinbridge, A«y,, teas elected a Fellow* 

The President informed [lie Meeting Mint their lute Fellow, Robert 
Shcdden, Esq,, the proprietor of the j Xancy Skvwn' yacht, had 
bequeathed the whole uf his valuable nautical ami mathematical in*tm- 
ments to the Society. 

Tiie President announced that the First I’Urt of [he Twentieth 
Volume had been published during the Ilecess, by the Secretary, and 
would* as usual, bo presented, upon application* free-, tu the Follows. 

A letter was read from Colond Fremont, returning thanks for the 
Victoria Gold Medal, 

A letter waa T«ui from Mr. Frank Gabon, who was about to pene¬ 
trate, with bis parly, to the South African Lake, riVi U’alwhh Buy, 

The Papers read were— 

I* A Summary uf Recent Arctic Operation?, by Mr. A. Cartwright. 

*2, Voyage of the 1 Prince Albert 1 to the Arctic Seas, by Com¬ 
mander Forsyth, 11. N. 

3, Considerations on the Isthmus of Central America, by Captain 
Fiist-Itoy, tl,N. (first portion). 

Second Ordinary Meeting, Nixember 25, 13 .Kb 

The President, Capt. W. II. Sjitth, in the Chair, 

Admiral Lord Rudstorh f If, B . Lutcrenee, Bltq. j Capt* C. T, 
Wihtm, of the fiHards; Commander Ch , C, Forsyth, A,.V r ; George 
Cr Cumnghnm, Fry .; Rohfrt jV. Fotth r; Capt. J. if. Btpinmse, 
of ILM* 12M- J%>; James Bell, Esq.; The Right Hon. Andrrto 
Rutherford, M.P,, Lord-A dr acute of Sooths ad; Caj 4. Fred. E. 
Forint , H.JY. i tmd James Jmn ry. Esq,, were elected Fell vies. 

The Paper read was— 

Consideration* ua die Isthmus of Genital America, by Gnpt.Fitz-Koy, 
R.N. (second portion). 

Third Ordinary Meeting. December 9, 1350* 

Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, Viee-Prci.ideJ.it, ju the Chair, 

H.R.H. Cart [jUthcoj Hugh it. Cream Prince of Norway anti 
S unden; His Excellency the Chevalier Bunsen J Min inter Plenipo¬ 
tentiary and Envoy Idrtraerdmary of //, M. the King of Prussia; 
and His Excellency the Hon, Abbott Eatcrtnee, Minister Plenipo¬ 
tentiary from the United Stoics of America^ were elected Fellows. 
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The Fa].>er read was— 

Con:MdeTation<M>fi the Isthmus rtf Central America, by Cn|i[. Fitz-Roy, 
E-EL, upon which an animated dimiisamu followed, iri which shy 
Author, Colonel Lloyd, Sir. Evan llopkife, Mr, Miuipieen, Dr. 
Cullen, Mr* Tyler, Mr, Trelawoey Saunders, Copt. Moorsom, C.E., 
and Mr. OH! Orman look jwrt. 


Fourth Ordinary Meeiiny, January 13, 1831. 

The Presideert, C’apt. IV, II. Smyth, R*N* f in the Chair. 

Cufil, Ci/, A. itiffr-jirld, It. At . f and Gturyr Murray t Esq., wen? 
eitcitd Fellows. 

The Papers* read Were-—■ 

L Progre-is oE the Minion to Central Africa, cOH^iiiig of Messrs. 
Richardson, Barth, ami Overwtg, hy Augustus Petermann, Esq. 

2* On the Climatology of the Region between tins CiLspinu mtd the 
Mack Seas, by Professor IT. Abich* 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, January 27, 1851. 

TJie President, CapL W. IL Smyth, R.N., in the CJiair. 
Jd^.thr linn, [fcanf A. Murray, H.N.- Wm. J Errh;n. Eta.. 

-i we W. F. Surfeit, of the Guards; Juhn Dour, 

*'*<[•; Ond Hcur-Atltwrdl Farid Frier, icere elected Fellows. 

The Papers read were— , 


1. Memoranda relating u> Hong Kong, by W ( Scott, Esq, 

-, Survey of the Louifiiadfi Archipelago and the S E. Coast of Xew 
Guinea* by the late Capt, Owen Stanley, R*N*, with Note* o„ ibe 
Nutyru Ilisiory uf the scunc, by Mr, Mac GUlivray, the tiniurullst to 
Hie expedition* 


SUth Ordinary M$etiny } February 10, 1851, 

TLg l’raidoi,t, Capt. W. H. Smith, „, ,]. e Clair. 

M "‘ A - Warn, Esq., EJl.S,, mu drrted a FJbic. 

The IMpcrs read were— 


Folili^oSh ^ Pup0catep6U 5,1 Mwtko, b V Ed, Thornton* Esq., of the 

1 »x N FTs n ’ 8S ‘“ din, " ,d * Anmii IW 

—7 a Z »£&££ Kfl *- by ,Le *"• ^ K-WW-r. 

AfriM - ton,)r,L “ f Uk ' 


Scrcnth Ordinary Meeting t February 2A t 1851. 

Ad in ini I Sir Ciiiaia JUiooPM, VI <s -P r ,»id«t, in the Chair 

Jd * *-U 
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The Papers read were— * 

1. Survey of the .Southern portion-of the Middle Island of Kew 
Znland, by Capl, J. Lori Stoke*, R.JsL 

2. Oo Uiu Adaptation of the Aneroid Barometer to Surveying pur- 
pose* in India, by Dr. CL Buk>t, LL.lL 

Eighth Ordinary Meeting, .1 farch ]0, ls.il. 

The President, Capri W, JL Ssivtii* R.X., in the Chair. 

Lieut* Ffftnris; Jhi Ctwe^ JLT'.; Lard MorttOt*; Vh* //. 

Lridgc } Esq.; and Lietd.- CoL Sid Campbell, were elected Ft Hows. 

Thu Papers read were— 

1. Proceedings! in the South Sea Islands, by Capri J. E. Erskine, 
R.N. 

2. Account of the Island of Buatan. by Commander K- C, Mitchell, 
KJT. 

Among the subjects exhibited w«-e a Model of the Bernese Alps ; 
an A tins of Moravia, Silesia, Siyria, ami Illyria; a new Map uT 
Borneo, by Mr. IVterru-nm ; and of the Isthmus of Central America* 
by .Mr. Arrow smith. 

Ninth Ordinary Meeting^ March 24, ENot. 

Thu President, C&pt. ML EL Satimi, U.N*, in the Chair. 

Lirut.- OoL W' H. Si/AeSj 1'. II S., anti John Mac Git/irrtr>f y Esq*, 
Nutyralui in the ntrrrfing ship * Jltittlesnahel were elected /tf/fljri. 

The Papers, read were— 

1, (in the Mountain nf Cole^berg, in South Africa, by Dr. Urpon. 

2, Letter from Dr, Barth to Dr. Bnkc oil the Minion to Central 
Africa. 

3, Observations on the Geography of Southern Pcrti, by William 
Bulkier!. K'i[. (lirst portion}. 

TJie President announced that the remainiug Meetings of the Society 
during the Sesshu would, by the hind perm tv-ion of the authorities, 
bu held ju the large apartment* of Khag h s College, Somerset House. 

Tenth Ordinary Meeting t April 14, 1851. 

The President, Cspt, W. II. Smyth, U.N., in the Chair* 

Lord [asm?/nt Pcdmersh>n Y G.CJt,; Frederick Moeatta, Esq.; 
Edward Weller. Efq.; and the Chevalier Jacob Swarf, of Amsterdam, 
were {ietftd Fellows. 

Thu President announced that tin- Second Part of A r ol. XX. was 
published by iho Secretary, uud would, us usual, be, ujhju app l ica tio n, 
delivered free to the Fellows. 

The Paper read vu— 

On the Identification of the Biblical Cities of Assyria and on the 
Lower Tigris, by Lieut.-Col. Rawlinsou, C.B. 

Thu ! hunks of the Society were im.atdmim.dy voted to tin) authorities 
of King’s College for their kindness in granting the u*ft uf their 
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spacious aj*rtuifflits t [luring the remaining evening MeelJpgs of the 
present ,St*siuU. 

Eleventh On/tiifi ry 1Meeting, Apr it 28* 18oL 

The Prudent, Capt. W* H. Smyth* E.N, in the Cli^Lr. 

Chari™ Etam, Etq^ of Rugby, ira# eketrd a FeUottt* 

The Taper read was— _ 

On lire Geography of So^ll'prn Peril, by ^ m* Bollaerl, EhJ 1 
(second portion)* 

General Walbrldge ami .T. "NV . Wright, Lsq*, tifCalironiin, eiMbitwl 
numerous beautiful specimens of the rich ores of that country. 

Twrtfth Ordinary Jlctfi/tp. May 12, lSol. 

The President, Capt. W* II, Smtot, R.N*, in the Chafar* 

T he Paper read was— 

On the Physical Geography of the Provinces of Kurmicm and 
GarhwdU by Capt* II* .Stratliey. 

Thanks were voted, to; usual, to the author of the paper, end at the 
same lime to Mr* Anwiimth for bis beautiful diagram in illustration 
of it* 


AKNTVEESARY MEETING. 1 t-*H** May 2G* 1851. * 
{Held at Kin#'* Calbge t StrmertH Home.) 

The President, C&pr. TV* II, Swvni, R,N., in the Chair* 

The Minutes of the last Sleeting having two read and confirmed, 
Aug* Petermann and .?no. Brown, Esqs,, were appointed Scrutineer 
for the Ballot* The Report of the Council, together with (he Balance- 
ah^et for 1850, and the Iviimates for 1851 , was read and adopted. 
The President then reported the ground* on which the Council had 
awarded the Boyul Premium, “ for the Encourage roent oft ipagrapLical 
Science and Discovery," to Dr. George Wallin of r inland, and Mr. 
Thunifls Brunner of New Zealand (see p. bib, Ih 1 .), Thu Anniversary 
Address wan next read, when a vote of thanks was unanimously passed, 
with a request that the President do allow the Address to he printed* 

At the conclusion of the Ballot the Send Sneers reported to the Pre¬ 
sident that the changes recoinmetided by the Council had been adopted, 
and that the following had been duly elected :— 

Prerifhnt. —Sir Roderick Inert Muichison, GX'.Sl.S., F.R.S., 
Ac.* Corr* Inst, Fr. 

IV rr-Ptetident*. —Capt, W. II. &mytu t R,N., K.S.F*, D.C.L.; Sir 
WooDBUfE Paeisii, K.CUE., F.K.K.: Sir G uobge Back, U.N,, 
F*U.S ; Admiral Sir C. Malcolm, lion. President of the Bombay 
Geographical Society, M.li.A.S*, Ac. 

Treasurer and tJ-ojf;nu Tntotevs —RoB}HT Bill DPI, PH } Esq, 
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Trustees . — SirtiEO. T, Stal^TOv. Ufllt-j NI.P., F.K-S,; VT. IL 
(lAWtLTo*, Esq. # F.R,S. 

Honorary Secretaries .— Cmloncl Jihlii 1 Yosxe, F. R.S,, &e.; 
Thomas IIoDciKtsy E&q., die. 

Council* — Iohm A it mqwsm ITU-, E^q.p F.R.A.S.; Admiral Sir F. 
B£Atr?oHT, K.C-li. t IMIS-; Right lion. Lonf Couhesteh, HX; 
Sir 1LT, Di: la Be< eil. F.1LS. \ Lord De M a tf let * F.R.S.; Sir C. 
Fellow*, M,R,L; Cupt. ItottEBT FinRitfr, ILN.. F.ILS.; O* 
]JkLL-VS jCirREEAODGH, Kh’|., F.RJL; W. J. TIaJJILTOS. H>q,, F.G.S* j 
Jans limit;, Esq., M.A., F.R.S.; -Ions Lkh, Esq., LL.I>.. F.1LS, j 
L ieut,-Col. J. A* Lloyd, F.K,S.; Lord Losing homo egh, F.R.8. ; 
Oedsge Losg* Esq.* M.A., Professor ■, Ja>ii:s Mdhray, Esq* 
(Foreign Office*); Duke of >tuiiTJtPMiH:uL\SD, R.N., EMf.S.; 
Geomge O'Gui mas* Kh|., F.ti.S. i Lieut.-Cal. H. C. Rawj.i sws, 
C.B., D.C.L.? Lieut, 11. Safes, R.N., F.R. V£. j Her, i;.C. Re- 
sola it n, B.D., F.R.A.S.; Sir W. t. T he vulvas. Hurt, NLA- 

The Ehank* of die Meeting were nest separately voted lo the 
Retiring' President, Viee-Pres ideals, Hon. Sttri'ianiw, and Mcmbm 
of the Council, as well as to the Auditor* and Scrutineers* 

Thu President finally directed the nttcfltipu of the Society to the 
usual Anmverary Ditmurj at which his mceeseor, Sir Roderick Mur¬ 
chison. would preside | nml the .Heeling adjourned at 4 P.Jf, 

Thirteenth Ordmnrtf Meeting t June 9, 1BJL 

Thu President, Sir Rodeelcl L Mu* cm sot, in the Chair. 

•The Papers read were— 

1. On ft Canal in Costa Rica, rid the Sapca, to Salinas Ray ; by 
Mr. A. S. Oersted* of Copenhagen. 

2* On the Language spoken in the Cotos Islands* by Dr. li, G. 
Lutharn- 

3, Note dll ihe Ruins of Cesami, by the Vice-Consul at Jaffa, 

4- On a more rapid CnTunU^nicatlon between the Populations of 
Euim* and Asia, hj W liittiey, L^, t of Neff J nrL 

Thu President announced that, in closing the season, lie would give 
two Geographical Soirees at hb house in Ik-Tgntve Square, which he 
hoped to fee numerously attended by the Fellows. 


miscellaneous, 

Ttootiy-Jirst Meeting of the British Association for the Adeomf- 
rjfr/it if St'tfjtcr, heidol Ipswich, July 2 to lit, 1851. fiction I: r 
Geography on d Ethnology. 

fVeaftfaiL—Sir Rod Linen I. Mubcotsos* Pres. U, G. S* 
Vice-Presidents * —(tight Rev. the Hi altar nf Os.ro bo j C'.ipl. Sir 
J ames RotvS, ILK.; Capt* JioiiEHT FitI-Roy, R.X. ; Liemt.-Col. 
RAWLtMOK j and Dr, R. 6. Latham. 

Secretaries. —Dr. Xostos Shaw, Sec* R. (J, S*; Rev. J. W. 
UoTfALDBOSj D.D* j R. Cell, Esq., See* Rtlm. Sop. 
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Committee, —Ilia Excellency the Chevalier Botrfttv ■ Capt. Sir 
,T, AlfliavdMj l£T!.; Dr, Cuael.es Bf.ke; John Cral'fiho, £4, 
F.B&; R. Cost, Eaq, 1 Df. Tif. Hodojuh ; Dr, Hamel, of Russia ; 
The Mayoe of Ipswich ; Tin? Rev. C. G, Nicolav, M.A,; Capt. Ft. 
St u.v.-irEY ; Jons Stwacuev, Esq-; Col. Reid ; Rev. J. S- tticAro j 
Mr, Punic and Mr. Piatos pe Tciit iiatchep ; Ail 'WutTKEr* 
E*q.. of New York ; Col. Pit. Youke ; Mr. D'Abbadi £; Capt. 
L01 kf. Lewis; Major Carmichael. Smtth; Dr* J, Lee, F.Tt.S. ; 
F. TockioTj Esq.; The Earl of SHErriKLP; Cil, Wentworth 
Dilee, Esq. ; and J. WlifTMEorcow, Esq. 

The Paper* read were— 

L Ethnological Rematch e* in St, Domingo, by Sir It. Scbombufgfc. 

-. Notes im the Topography, Meteorology, and Botany of Asia 
Minor, more particularly with reference to Mount Argrcus and tbe 
wiTfoumlirtg Tracts, by M. Pierre de Tdiiliatehof. 

3. Plan for a more rapid Communication between the Population!! 
of Knrope and Asia, by Asa Whitney, Esq,, of New York. 

4. Characteristics of the Inhabitants of Lower Bengal, by Dr. 
Young, 

5. On Ethnological Classification, by the Rev. J. W, Donaldson, 
D,D. 

(i. Summary of Recent Nilotic Discovery, by Dr, Cbarlo Bake, 

7, Notes on the Geography of Borneo, by .7. CrtofiinJ, Esq. 

8. Synopsis of Abyssinian Teague*, by .Mr. D'Abbadie. 

y. Ascent of Mount Ararat, bv Mr. Klianlkolf and CoL Khodzkp. 

10. On the Grig in and Institutions of the Cimri, by Mr. C. B. Beau¬ 
mont. 

11. On the Ethnology of the Norse and the Saxon*, by .Mr, Saul- 

12. Physical Geography of tbe Province* of Kumdon anti Ghufawol. 
by Capt, Lt. Strachcy. 

13. Recent Earthquake in Chile, by Mr. Budge. 

14. Note on the Geography of the Northern part of Borneo, bv Sir 
J. Brooke. 

Id. Notes to accompany a Map of Cambodia, bv Mr. W, Earl. 

I& Late Surveys of the Middle Island of New Zealand, by CapL 
J. L. Stokes, 1LN , J 

17. On the Votauafo La Land of Milo, by Lieut Leywltr, H.K. 

15. Remarks on the T^ocatUy of the Meteoric Iron of Atacama, bv 
Mr. W. Bollwtrt. 

IS. Oh tbe Negro Racrts of she Indian Archipelago and the I Mauds 
of the Pacific, by John Cnttifbnl, Esq, 

20. On the Kti mo Logical Position of the Rmhui*. and ori tbe 
Languages of the Paropamisu?, by Dr. li. G. Latham. 

1. Nutts mi the Australians, by Mr. Tow nsend, 


Thr next Meeting 0 / the British Association wilt he held at Belfast. 
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PRESENTATION 

or TICK 

ROYAL PREMIUM 

AWARDED TO DR, GKO. A. WALLIN OF FINLAND, AND 
TO MR. THOMAS BRUNNER OF NEW ZEALAND. 


The Annual Report of itie Council turnup been read, [he Prcs-ldetit Rildrcsftd 
iEis? Meeting ai follow* 

Qestlemi?:;—M e have acted a pain upon the principle followed 
liiaj year in the case of thu Rev. David Livingston, of distributing in 
Tftonry the amount of the Royal Grant entrusted to hh for tl>e “ En¬ 
couragement of Geogttphical Science and Discovery," to those tra¬ 
veller* who, in the opinion uf your Council, have established for them- 
solve* strong claims to participate in the fund in question, when no 
in«.e hits arisen of sofflicient importance to justify the award of the 
highest honour at the disposal of the Society. 'I’he Council has I hi* 
yt-ur divided thu sum of 50 guineas equally between Dr. George 
Augustus Wallin, of Helsingfors in Fiji land, and Mr. 'iliotiias JJruu- 
nur, jin explorer of JNW Zealand; and, although the Tonics of the 
labours of both these gentlemen are printed in the last Number of 
your Journal, the duty devolves upon ine to show you i hr ground* 
of this decision. 

Dr. Wallin has traversed a Targe portion of (tie Peninsula of 
Arabia hitherto untrodden by European*, and ha* collected in the 
course of hi* travels a large amount of geographical in format ion of 
very great interest, which ho has communicated to the Society. This 
(bunds the claim for the Council's award; but 1 may state the sOCM- 
sive step* by which this energetic traveller succeeded in almost identi¬ 
fying himself with the Arab* uf the Desert. 

Having studied the Eastern lan^ujigia in his native town, lie 
obtained a pension from his Coverniuont, with permission to travel in 
the Levant. At Alexandria ho formed an acquaintance with a learned 
sheikh, whom he accompanied to Cairo, and by whom lie was intro¬ 
duced to some Beduuiu Arab*. With them ho, for a considerable 
Time, took up Ids abode, and soon became so fond of this mode of 
living, lliat—like our country man, the intrepid and greatly re- 
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jr^ital Bnott ne — tie was tenipltnl tit think the Hm^le. inartificial 
in&Jitior* of those Children of iht Desert preferable to the conventional 
and sometime* inconvvni^t rtfiiiL'menis of European society, la 
December* IS4G, after pacing tiglii mom h* in Cairo on returning 
from hi* first excursion among lire Arabs, he hired amme eanscts, and 
set out with a party of Bedcwim for the peninsula of Mount Sinai, the 
Culf of ’Akatbili, Kebrou, Jerusalem, und across the ^fvat Syrian 
Desert. Near the end of l$4T t in the conijmiy of a party of Arabs* 
lie viMted Tur T linrd by the southern extremity of the Arabian Deuba- 
Mila, and afterwards perfonmd the long aiui arduous journey to Hu1» 
almost in the heart of the Peninsula* From thence ho proceeded 
northwards to the well-known shrine of 'All, about 30 miles we#t of 
the Euphrates, which he reached on the 15th of May, 184S. 

< >u arriving :li Baghdad, the traveller found that the French liter- 
chant, on wham he had letters of credit, was dead ; he therefore* tun ing 
notriy exhausted his fund,*, set off for Tehran, where lie received a 
fresh supply from llif Russian agent. On hi* return to the southward, 
ho was compelled by local dircumitancesi to make himself known to 
Captain Jones, of the Indian Nary, and was by him iuirrHluced to 
Colonel liawlinsmi, her Majesty's Cbautil at Baghdad. The Colonel 
hu> acquainted mo of his soon finding tlmt, in addition to hi* extraor¬ 
dinary aptitude for acquiring the Eastern manners and language, Dr. 
Wallin poss+ssfs no common intimacy with the literal Arabic and many 
uf tlm best Arab writers. » 

Struck with ihe fact that a better acquaintance with the interior 
of Arabia h still an urgent desideratum, and that in him we had a 
qualified organ, in respect lo age, health, and abilltn^, your Council 
empowered me to treat with Dr. Wallin; but the proEabU etpiiEe 
being beyond our means, Sir Roderick Mm-chimm, at my request, 
addressed the Grand Duke Constantine, as President of the Imperial 
i ieograplneal Society of Se. Petersburg, expressing a hope of assist- 
anec in the undertaking* To thin application we have not yet received 
ll reply. Her Majesty's Government and the Eu^t India Company 
hnvu placed the sum of 200L at out disposal, which we are very 
hic&lrmui of devoting to this purpose, together with a loan uf prei^r 
instruments. 

Your second award, Gtnitinmen, l* to Mr. Thomas Brunner* 
whose expedition t« explore the Middle Inland of New Zealand was 
pointedly allud**! to in my hist Address, Ilia journey through a 
rugged and wild country was attended with great fatigue and danger; 
and his narrative uf no 5t*s than J50 day.* of exertion is a plain* 
straightforward statement of w hat an adventurous man lias seen not! 
felt. His resources were very slender, hes previirial privuiiiuj* e.vewl- 
ingly severe, and bh perseverance throughout so long a toil most 
meritorious. 

During this arduous Journey, Mr. Brunner obtained an accurate 
kn .wh.dge of about 200 miles of thu const, from Ctfpj Foul-wind to 
Titihaia 11 end land. He examined a considerable portion of the inie- 
nor i 5111(1 ncUisfisd himself of the barren and unprofitable character of 
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that part of the Inland t ho traced tlio courses of several river*, and 
discovered more than one ey tensive IsU"; mi'l ho has prove*l Hue that 
portion of the western side of Middle Island h unsuitable far cnloiu/a- 
tion* While travelling, all his party fared alike, and each curried his 
Dwn baggage: but through all the toil* thus encountered— and it 1 * 
yvurth particularly noting-—he never had occasion to tear the native 
who already are all WesleytuB* and, as far as their pwr means "'em, 
behaved as Christians, 

Such are the grumnls on which your Council have awarded the 
other portion of the Hoyal donation to- Mr, fltomas Bnumr. 
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ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OP LONDON; 

Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the 26tA May, 1851, 

By Opt, W. H. Smyth, R,Y., K.S.F., D.C.L., &e. 

PRESIDENT. 


Gustlejiei'i,— hen T last year hod the lioiiour of addressing you 
fro]]i this chair, I ventured to congratulate you upon the dements of 
stability which I then perceived in the Society, hinting that the de¬ 
pression into which your financial affaire had fallen might be look'd 
for In tem|rarary causes? and the Report which you Imre just henrrl will 
show that we are fairly afloat again* This most desirable state has 
been owing to your own harmony, la the continued care of your 
Council, and to the diligence of Dr. Norton Shaw, wlm, from the u®, 
avoidable absence of one of your honorary secretaries, and the melan¬ 
choly iodiipoiitioti of the other, h m had nearly the whole of the secre¬ 
tarial duliea to perform. On that ocean In u J also alluded tu our stron' 
expecintiuu of aid from Government, the utility u f our association to 
the puhlic iatanafe having been substantially laid before them. But 
I regret to say that as yet we are un considered; and were it not for 
the dwOT t mliMi t ln g kindnos of the Principe], the Officers, and the 
CVjneil of Kings College, hi admitting ns to the use of their apart- 
meiiEs we should have bren utterly unable to pccemtuodate the in¬ 
creasing number of persons who attend our evening meetings. The 
marked favour, however, thus extended to us, i% but for the present 
st olon t and it will he apparent that for future views the Fellows must 
cheerfully unite with the President and Council in working as efly* 
lively a* they pownbly tan. A Geographical Society might certainly 
and with propriety, have found fcvour in the eye of the Government 
cf a great maritime and commartad country ; but it is our part to 
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dnerve success by eschewing despondency. I, therefore, call upon 
you all, and severally, to stand by your*eolour# 5 — 

“ Truii is the dial tu ibe can, 

Allkngh it be not thief d upon."' 


O BITE ART. 

Still while fr-tlingly conscious that a zealous spirit has recently been 
excited, which is already actually leaping its reward, it is with sincere 
concern tliat f observe how active lias been the hand of death in our 
rank*: fur, since the last Anniversary Meeting of lids Society, tine 
grove has closed over no fewer than twelve of our Fellow* and three of 
our Honorary Associates. The deceased arc ;— 


Baity, Lord. 

Du Hose dc M a n! peren v, M, 
Dn Cahc, Cftpbin, R.N. 
i I irfisun, Thomas, Esq, 
Lapis?, Colonel. 

Mawbcy. LieuE.ffrfni u n>L 
Northampton, Marquis of. 
Nugent, Lord. 


PKfl, Sir Robert, 
liras, Major-Gen, Sir Patrick:. 
Shidvrll, Ru Hon, Sir Lancelot, 
Stuilcy, Lord, of Aldorley. 
Stanley, CVpL Ok^ji, ItN. 
Staopus, MajorwGuuwil. 
WnMenborg, Profcior. 


Liiit Bexley, though known to moat of you by a gentle and amiable 
demeanour, played no slight nor unimportant part in the great poli¬ 
tical arena of his day. having been Chancellor of the Exchequer during 
a period of great embarrassment to that department. But in Sir 
Robert Feel there has fallen erne who may be justly deemed a leader of 
the age—a man whose extraordinary' abilities have exerted a vast nnd 
acknowledged influence over all branches of public affair*, and yet 
possessed of a mind mnnd to the pursuit* of philosophy and the fine 
arts. But my mention of this distinguished statesman mast necessarily 
be confined tu his connexion with the scientific bodies in which lie look 
an active and effective interest. lie considered thai the notice of 
Government and substantial patronage ought to be extended to the 
advancement of human knowledge, and illustrated hi* opinions by acta. 
Hence his exertion* in the cause of the Greenwich Observatory, the 
British Museum, the Fine Arts' Commission, and other public institu¬ 
tions ; and hence bis becoming the active trustee of the Ralclifie 
Observatory at Oxford, which owed its resuscitation to him and the 
intelligent M. J, Johnson, who so ably presides aver it Sir Robert 
vfos one of the first to suggest the acquisition of the powerful and 
costly heUometer at that place; mid it was but a few days before he met, 
the lamentable casually w hich deprived him of life, tlmt 1 had I bo 
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honour of acquainting him wi^h the excellence of the instrument, as 
proved in measuring the double star y Virginia. He was one of the 
very earliest members of this Society; anti he took an earnest zeal in 
establishing the geological branch of the Ordnance Survey of Great 
Britain, now so efficiently conducted by Sir Henry I)e la Beche, a 
distinguished member of your Society. 

Lord Nugent was one of those who joined in the tint formation of 
this Society, and, though not himself a practical geographer, was useful 
iu furthering the science, especially while filling the post of Lord High 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands. His Lordship was equally well 
known in the fields of politics and literature, and in private life was 
remarkable for his uniform suavity of disposition. He died on the 
26th of last November, at Lilies, near Aylesbury, of the library of 
which he had published Legends. On the same day we also lost Lieu* 
tvuant-General Sebright Mawbev, an officer who had served with dis¬ 
tinction from the year 1787 to 1815; and during the time he was 
Assistant Quartermaster-General to the army in Corsica in 1795, was 
very diligent iu collecting plans and maps of that island. 

Spencer Joshua Alwyne Compton, Marquis of Northampton, wus 
born in January, 1790, and educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He became President of the Royal Society in 1838, on the retirement 
of H.K.H. the Duke of Sussex, and filled that important post till 
November, 1848, when he resigned it to the Earl of Rnsse. He very 
unexpectedly expired on the 16th of last January, at his sent of Castle 
Ashby, a few «lays only after the death of his son-in-law Lord Alford, 
an event by which be had been deeply afflicted. The noble Lord was 
a man of varied acquirements, being an accomplished scholar, a pro¬ 
ficient in art and literature, a good antiquary, a linguist, a practical 
geologist, and, without being strictly scientific, an ardent lover of the 
transcendental branches of human inquiry, which he promoted by 
every means in his power. Perhaps most of us now present can bear 
personal testimony to the unvarying and unaffected benevolence of his 
disposition, the habitual cheerfulness of his temper, and the utter 
absence from his mind of anything like implacability. Indeed, his 
expression in a case of my own is well worthy of note among associated 
bodies'“ Well, Captain Smyth,” said he, “I thought you were wrong, 
and perhaps may think so still; but as your party carried it, tny pre¬ 
sent duty is to do what I can to forward the measure.” 

In Major-General Sir Patrick Ross the Society luis lost a warm and 
useful friend ; for, both in the Mediterranean and in the West Indies, 
he encouraged directly every inquiry into chorographical details ; and 
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during the time he held the post of Indent at Zante, all travellers 
into Greece who visited that bland were furnished with much useful 
information; this I can testify from personal experience. Sir Patrick 
was bom In 1778 ; entered the army in 1794, in the 25th light dra¬ 
goons; served in various parts of the world till 1821, when he was 
appointed to the rank of Major-General, aud died at St. Helena, on the 
28th of last August, being Governor of that bland. 

Major-General Sir Kphraim Gerbh Stanmu, C.B., was a gallant 
soldier of the Bombay army, which service he entered in 1799. At 
hi* death lie was Governor of the East India Company’s Military Col¬ 
lege at Addiacombc, of which establishment be was o most efficient 
ruler ; and his death is deeply lamented. 

TIk* Bight Honourable Sir Lancelot Shadwell, Vice-Chancellor of 
England, will be recollected by some of my auditors, not only for his 
eminence in the law, and his great general qualifications, but also for 
lib excellent temper, kind disposition, and unvarying gentlemanly 
behaviour. 

The venerable ami highly-esteemed Lord Stanley, of Alderley, died 
in hb eighty-fourth year, within a short time of hb ouly brother, the 
late«Bbhop of Norwich, whose death we ao recently deplored. At the 
age of twenty-three Lord Stanley freighted a brig of 130 tons, in which, 
with Mr. Wright as surgeon and botanbt, Mr. Baine as mathematician 
and draughtsman, and Mr. Benners as secretary, he sailed from Leith 
in May, 1789, to explore the mountains, springs, and extraordinary 
natural curiosities of Iceland. Diaries of the journey* and researches 
in the bland arc preserved in Alderley Park, and it has long been a 
matter of regret that they have not been pitblbhed. 

But, geographically speaking, the greatest loss suffered by the So¬ 
ciety in the past year b that of Captain Owen Stanley, son of the 
Bishop, in the thirty-ninth year of hb age. After passing through 
tho Royal Naval College, thb officer embarked on board the ‘ Druid ’ 
frigate, ami, having served hb noviciate in several ships, was appointed 
to the 4 Adventure,’ Captain P. P. King, at Valparaiso, to assbt in the 
exploration of the Straits of Magellan. This was hb first initiation 
as a nautical surveyor; and, in consequence of being placed under the 
tuition of some of my former officers, he was wont good-humouredly 
to claim scientific relationship with myself. Having been promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant, he was appointed to assbt hb friend, the pre¬ 
sent Captain Graves, in the Mediterranean, where he examined the 
Gulf of Lepanto in a small boat, which lie afterwards hauled over 
the Isthmus of Corinth, and rejoined hb ship nt Vourlah, after an 
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absence of eighty'-four days. In 1336 be was appointed to the 
4 Terror,' Captain SEr George "Back, on her expedition to the Fular 
region* in search of iSir John Ross; mul nit this perilous voyage he 
land charge of the astronomical and magnetic operations. lie was 
nftdrwsrda appointed to the * Brito mart/ in which ytatd he aided in 
forming the colony of Port E sain glen F and mailc a track survey of 
the Arafura Sea, with other work. Ho became a Captain in Septem- 
biT, 1644, and in 13i(J iuh appointed to command the 1 Rattlesnake,' a 
Mnall frignte, espresaly fitted for corn ing on a survey In the Indian and 
Austral tan Seas. 

Captain Stanley's hydrographical labour* in this ship may be thus 
summed up :^~A survey of Simon's Bay, Capo of G,™l Hope, on a 
large scale ; plans of Twofold and Botany Bay*, on the R. coaji of 
Australia ; a plan of the entrance of Fort Jackson, to show hew far 
tfmt harbour Ls available for the largest class of ships of war; a pko of 
Port Curtis and the entrance to Moroion Buy ; aid eleven sheet., of the 
W ‘ E ‘ of Australia, from Rockingham Bay to Jen is lihud 
marking the inner route between the Barrier Iteeft and the main Uw] 
He also re-examined eight channels through Tonw Strait*, five of 
which were previously unknown, and protracted them on a ocale of 
half un inch to the mile of latitude. OF Jik last wort, the LouuUde 
Archipelago, yu.. are acquainted by the letter « recently read at one 
of your evening meetings, m, which occasion an Attract of the natural 
history of portions of those countries wo* given by Mr. MnctSUlivniy 
who acted as naturalist (n the expedition* 

Captain Stanley in (hi* charge, indeed ho l,a,l always Attorn 
devote h,» whole time and energy to tt.o fulfilment of the t| uU ^ 
enu-LM.,1 to him by tie Z.ord» CommluBooen of iho Admiralty ■ and 
t,f line fond of **eudfic perils generally, beyond the usual acquit,- 
morns of an ordinary naatiial surveyor—a class „f which be proved 
bowl , by h,s works, so able and disliagaabcd an cample. His 
hvalih hid been declining under the fatigues and ntiaictica attendant 
upon i he arduous labour of surveying in inter-tropical ciima.s, annum 
curat-reds, strange currents, and many physical and im.ral C vil» ; and 

” £ “ , "I’ lail, * :li t,f illne<5 *"• P™ge from the Louisiade l s ’l a ,„| a 
lo Port Jackson. At Cepe York !,c first heard of the death of jl 
War, Captain C. B. Stanley, of the Royal Engineers ; and on L 
arnva] Sydney be wav informed of the decease of hie father, | l£ . 
tubnp u winch were conveyed by Me former commander. Captain 
l r F, King, Uese bereavements proved uixrn hi* j . 

^ a system already much debited, ^ 
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and brought Lid valuable life to a sudden close on the 13th of Maxell, 
1 860. Hid remain* rest in the cemetery at Sydney, wherein he was 
interred with ceremonials due to his rank, anil expressive of the great 
esteem in which he was held* 

Such are the I owes we tLave sustained among our Fellows: nor lias 
the “ Fell Soijeant ” spared our Hononwy list. Among those who 
hove fallen. Colonel Pierre Lapse, of Paris, was a rttj useful practical 
geographer, from whose hand lias issued a multitude of creditable 
maps* I had no personal acquaintance or correspondence with him j 
but, from his public communf cations and the general merit of his maps, 
his value as an industrious compiler is manifest. Still it must be 
acknowledged that he was not always happy in his authorities. 

Gursn Wnhlei] berg\ Professor in the University of Upsatn, and $o 
celebrated by his valuable botanical works, is stated to have spent 
thirty mu of a life of seventy-one years in scientific journeys in Sweden, 
Norway, Germany, and indeed throughout the different countries of 
Europe; and the results of these travels were given in a variety of 
learned publications, among which bis well-known Atlas may be spe- 
dally instanced. lie was born in October, 1760, in the Swedish 
province of Werm eland, and taught at Upsila, a benefit for which be 
gratefully left to that University hl< collection* and library, He ma 
one of the very first foreigner* named to an Associate after the forma¬ 
tion of tfiis Society, 

Frederic Du Bolsde Mootpdreux was a native of Sw itzerland, and in 
eafly life was a teacher of the young, the tediousness of which labo¬ 
rious occupation he relieved by a course of sound and scientific studies. 
About she year 1650, having become the tutor of a young Polish 
noble, be pissed some time In travelling with him over various parts 
of Germany, Denmark, and Sweden, during which he carefully 
attended to the geology, antiquities, and ethnology of those countries* 
Having realised what he deemed a sufficient sum, he set out alone, in 
the spring of 1832, to explore the Crimea, Caucasus, and the adjacent 
districts, whence he returned, after four years of difficulty and danger. 
He was appointed Professor of Arohceology in the University of Neiif- 
chutel, near the place of hi* birth j but his; health was undermined by 
the bodily fatigue and privations he had undergone, and he died under 
a broken constitution on the Tlh of last May, at the age of fifty-two 
years. He became one of our honorary members m 1644* 

Our owjt (f Laboces .’ 1 

Agreeably to the form usually observed, I shall now allude to wluit 
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in d^signaled diit n«‘ii ,( IfibQprs," as upplitd lo (lit 1 transaction* hi 
these apartments. The year now ended has been one of material con¬ 
cern to our interest as a body, inasmuch as the number of persons 
who attended out Evening Meetings increased so largely that the want 
of sufficient room for ihtdr accommodation was -crituisly felt, Che 
prospect of aid from the Government still ditlfcd before u&; but finding 
our wants increasing under promise delayed, after gathering the 
opinion* of two or three intelligent friends, 1 proposed that our Council 
should apply to the Authorities of King’s College for the indulgence 
w hich we are now enjoying. 

In ilic mean lime our Meetings passed harmonioweij and instruc¬ 
tively. H ind were attended by visitors of the highest rant in the in tel- 
k'ctual circle?. Our library and map Establishment loavebeen enriched 
by uumemus presents of importance and value; and our stock of instru¬ 
ment* is augmented by the munificent bequest of Mr. Sheddeo, as 
stated iu your Council 11 * Report* Among other gifts, we should men¬ 
tion the tine series of snipe autl charts prepared by the Topngraplural 
Corps of Vicuna for the great Exhibition in Hyde Park, and presented 
to us by the Austrian Government: nor should the maps of the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries at Copcnltageu, forwarded by Pro* 
fessor Rafn, and the phyrica-gcographicad limps executed by the Crown 
Prince of Sweden, exhibited to us by Count Ro§eu, be omitted. 

The paper? read at these Meetings were communicated by Fellows 
and zealous travellers front all parts of the globe ; and a* they conr-e- 
quently relate to it* various and particular quarter?, 1 shall take the 
liberty of citing some of them in connexion with those parts in detail. 
I will therefore at procni only eapre?? how greatly we have been 
indebted to the contributors of those documents for the information 
given, as well a* to those gentlemen who favoured us with the results 
of ibeiraeiu.il knowledge— derived cither from experience or well- 
directed inquiry—in the interesting discissions which followed the 
several readings. Tln->u evenings have indeed greatly gratified me, in 
the obvious proof they have afforded of our possessing steady friends 
who take a permatient concern in the advancement of the object!* and 
in the emit join'd prosperity of the Society. 

Those communications which relate to the import an L eoratder&tion 
of the instruments essentially requisite for scientific travellers, are of 
paramount interval to a Society of Geographers : and Eu this light we 
may class two which were received in the past year; since, however 
open to practical objections, they are very likely to lead lo useful 
mvihstigatiuH, and consequent valuable resulla in the instrumental 
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int'Aos &f ropasuring the heights of niiurataius* Tb^ has licoinliMtftl 
with great exactitude by ramus of the sample yet powerful Turn (Lilian 
Tube; and the only objection ever yel nude io its use, tow beep ha 
difficulty of transport among abrupt heights, In probing the reveal- 
menisof science, It if advantageous for gwientl fligBinent, to ussutpe 
certain condition as being undeniably, if not absolutely true. Sow tk‘ 
mean pressure 1 exerted upon the surface ot the earth by tbe atmiw- 
pbure, ip ipdiC^Jcd bv the barometer, equals a cohilDO of mercury 
30 inches high : that is, the column of air preying upon the open cud 
of n bent tube filial with quicksilver, exactly baLnce* that quantity, 
which represents a presort «f lbs. upon every square inch of sur¬ 
face. Hero then is a natural scale for ascertaining the procure: 
which pressure i .4 a compound of the weight of the gaseous eitvcl ^ 
ami the elastic force of the aqueous vapour conloined in it. Various 
contrivances luvts been frrni time to time suggaltd, but no faitli can 
be reposed in Liny other method except the expensive ones of triangu- 
Intion and levelling. My own recorded trial of asi-eriiiiuing the height 
of Mount Etui m 1814, by means of boiling water and a very sendUve 
thermometer, was but an experiment. 

The first of the communications alluded to was Intituled 1 Keumrfc* 
on the Use of the Aneroid Barometer^ by Colonel Yorkc, tote of the 
Scotch Fusilier Guards, and now your Honorary Secretary; who, dur¬ 
ing a journey upon t\m Continent last mi miner, gave that instrument n 
v ery fair comparison w ith an ordinary barometer under different cireuni- 
atutees and nt different heights, tfafi yjrlndc of winch hv has placed before 
the Society in a tabulated form. Front iho result of the^: ojKr&iitmiq 
Colonel Yiirto k led to conclude this instrument may be used satis¬ 
factorily when sudden changes of atmospheric procure are desired to 
ho shown ; plso to determine differences uf level, when ii can be eoiu- 
pirrd before and after the observations, and w id tin 24 hours, with a 
«Mod ordinary fixed Uirorneter. The aneroid should, previously to 
being used, be carefully tried with the barometer, at low pressure* 
under an air-pump i and when in use, should always be observed in the 
same position. 

The second jmjier on the subject wns from Dr. Buist, of Bombay, 
F.Il.S. ThU gentleman hns ottered fully into the coostnu tinn atui use 
of the Aneroid Barometer, and carefully compared it both with the 
Torricellian tube and the Mountain Sympk'suiimn-r. Among other 
remarks on the Aneroid** performance, Dr. Buist says, in summing up, 
“ Should Mr. Adie’* surmise prove correct, and the Aneroid at pressures 
under 2H inches cease, iw at provenl cut, to harmonize with the 
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barometer, it would lie well, with flu instrument >o cum pact mid con¬ 
venient, to sec whether a scrie^of Aneroids could not be so made a* to 
serve in succession for atiy ordinary elevation ; or whether (he portions 
of tiie scale lower than those on the common Aneroid might not be s-o 
altered as- to afford the correct pressure. One instrument might serve 
for the first 2000 feet, a second when only marked up to 28 inches 
might carry us £000 feet higher, and so on. The matter might be 
ven r easily determined under the receiver of an air-pump, without 
actual ascent, the barometric gauge w ith a good scale answering as well 
as the barometer itself/’ 

Now it most be remembered, lliat after the first introduction of this 
misnomered instrument at the Swansea Meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation, in 1848, it was bo successfully advertised as a perfect means 
both for meteorological observations and for obtaining differences of 
level, that many travellers, captivates! by ita ingenuity of principle and 
handiness of structure, together with its portability and facility of 
observing, wore induced at once to substitute it fur the mercurial 
barometer. Oil an examination of the instrument, however, it struck 
me that these assumptions were too hasty; for, notwithstanding its 
bed Mg bo beautifully compact, and its capability for showing average 
differences, I could not but consider its complexity as an obstacle w^ere 
a traveller could oblain neither workmen nor comparison, so that 
injure would be irreparable, and errors might remain without detection* 
A trial which wan made with a friend, Mr. A. K. Barclay, on Leith 
Hill in Surrey, which is 993 feet in height, was satisfactory; hut then 
we had a standard barometer to refer to both before ami alter the 
operation. Further inquiry showed me that ulterior improvement Is 
wanting before (lie Aneroid can be trusted otherwise than a* a journey¬ 
man to the Torricellian tube, in the manner of a joh-waleh to a box- 
chronotncier. Bui Btill, if it will only serve for heights, at QOOO feet, 
its use as ;t travelling instrument U very limited indeed; and we have 
just scon the adjustment Fur fresh starts proposed by Dr. Bubt, When 
the atmosphere become* mure rarefied than the gas contained in ibe 
cylinder, its corrugated surface elilate* to its full extent, and cease* to 
exercise any influence upon the lever* and index of the dial plate ; so 
that the latter 3* liable to become itatioouy at an elevation of between 
3000 mvd 4CXXJ feet* Hence the indications are very nuotualoua In 
extreme cuw, the very ones in which a traveller would have nitot need 
to use it, namely, in measuring mountains, not hills. Other objection* 
may apply to the moveable index and the perishable materials used 
within the case, while the stale ns nothing fixed in nature* and can never 
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he treated per se ; nor can either the zero point of the scale* nor crew 
the value of it 1 remain constant. " 

I therefore eoiL-tkier it a duty to remind yen,, that as the machine 
depends altogether nn the accuracy of the experimental trials of the 
workmen* winch you hate rm hold over, no Aneroid observations 
can he absolutely depended on, awl therefore cannot bo used for any 
scientific purpose, unless the particular instrument has been tested by 
Comparison with a barometer at three different and distant parts of the 
scale, before and after the observations* 

EtmoPE* 

Although Europe has been so well trodden that Few actual or excit¬ 
ing geographical discoveries are to be expected* still the exertions of 
science are constantly directed towards investigating the substantial 
elements of its state, ami accurately ascertaining the surface, so as to 
rectify the eh orography of its various countries* 

Regarding the cimst survey of the British it is perhaps only 

DOCCSAry tn fay that it is progressing with regularity and precision. 
Our naval surveyors, under tha directions of the Lords Commission era of 
the_ Admiraltyt, are pursuing their La hours with their usual energy ; 
adding every year to our correct knowledge of Ilvtirosraphv, as well 
ns of her parent Geography. AI home, the South and East coasts of 
England are undergoing a rigid examination by Captains Bullock, 
Sihi-riiighain, and ’VVilliBnis; those of Ireland by Frazcr r Church, Bed¬ 
ford,. and R. Heechey ; and those of Scotland by Holdtison. Otter, and 
Thomas, Cap tutu Frederick lieechey is pursuing his valuable inve?- 
tigntion of the laws which govern the tides of the North Sen* in con¬ 
tinuation nf his previous observations of thewe in the Channel, and is 
now about to communicate some unexpected results to the Royal 
Society, And especial mention should be made of a magnificent chart 
of the Tyne to above Shield* ami New castle, on a scale of 27 inches to 
the mile, mid 36 feet in length, which lias just beer completed bv 3Ir, 
Cal ver, one of the mc«t active of our hydrographic force, who has now 
undertaken the survey of the Humber from Hie sea to Hull, and from 
Hull to Goole* Here I cannot but advert to one of the great bench's 
of our present system nf minute and accurate surveying—that it shows 
the growth, change, Or removal of deposits of sand ar silt in onr har¬ 
bours* thus becoming the only trustworthy evidence to w hich cither the 
Government or Tarliameut can appeal from the contradictory state¬ 
ments of interested panic*. 

Such is the steady but unpretending progress of our home surveyors; 
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abroad they me no less itttlously oectipkd. Captain Bayfield** im¬ 
portant survey of the St. Lawrence, which commenced thirty years ag* 
with the remote water* «,f Lake Superior* come down along the shore* 
of that noble river and onakraeLil the whole circuit of the Gulfj and 
Le ij now completing Mt gigantic task by the survey of Breton Island* 
with all its un|]ara3kfl<d inlets and water ci until tiideation?. In thu 
same quarter of the world Commander Shurtlaud has undertaken the 
completion of the Gulf of Fundy* which w;ib so nmenlnDy begun 
by that veteran Rirveyor, Hear-Admind W. F. Owen. In the TV »t 
Indies, the coasts of Central America having bean already executed * 
the great chain* of the Antilles and tVribbee Mood* are th«- interesting 
field of Lieutenant Lawrence 1 * unremltled labours, Commander 
SpRitt lias just been dispatched to compluto the coast* of Candta, w hich 
the Society will regret were not allowed to be finished by the inde¬ 
fatigable Captain Graves, in order to crown Ids long ami arduous ser¬ 
vice# in the Archipelago; nor will the regret subtitle on learning that 
Id# ship was taken from him* to the hurtful interruption of lilt; valuable 
work, on the plea of economy. 

Of the Australian Seas, the truly devoted exertions of the late 
Captain Si an ley have given to us, in the Southern Coast of New 
Guinea, n gratifying conviction tbit the Admiralty having than brxfiteo 
ground in the Pacific:* will steadily advance from group to group till 
it* islands possess a somewhat less chaotic appears ncc in our chart#. 
Captain Lort Stoke#—from whom we received a description of I he 
southern shore# of the Middle Island—having already worn out hit 
vessel, the 1 Acheron/ in examining the discant but little known shore# 
of New Zealand, Captain Drury has been directed to carry on that now 
mnat necessary survey to its completion - and lastly* in, the East Indies* 
the i Eoyalist/ under Commander Bate* is exploring the forest of 
insulated rocks which are such a remarkable feature in the China Sea.* 
He is also adding to our charts tlte danger* and the resources of 
Palawan Island, a free passage round the eastern shores of which will 
occasional ly save our China-bound vessels much time and much risk. 
While the view* of the Lords of the Admiralty are thus directly con¬ 
tributing to our stores of hydro-geographical knowledge, the several 
expedition# which, from humane 11 ml not less enlightened motives* they 
Lave sent to the rescue of our lung absent countrymen with Sir John 
Frank! id* cannot Gil to add indirectly to our knowledge of those sterile 

* China Sea ii i Iwrlxmnv iiuirn-LwibW, but io compirtely nlir 

bliilieJ hj lau s luSfl* Hint we exniiiit (fel riit of II. Ifnavigaiati hsid ibottglir *if wlMit 
“ 4pj|>eArtJirjj Eayldnd Sfti or Ffaee &o would ujjic ti) iheir logt ll*?y would 
never tav« iwnk in the gulf uf China Spa. 
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Arctic regions, which probably would ajiherwise have for ever remained 
tin visited. Already has Captain Kellett made some discoveries in 
Behring Strait; and even Commander Pullen, in his miserable bunts, 
had added some iid&nil* to titc American shore of the Polar !>ea. 

It will be obvious that this accumulation of accurate inforntttion 
must be eminently useful for future ages, and to all notions; while the 
promptness of publication adopted by Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort 
is worthy of imitation, in every country where extcnsiTe surveys arc 
undertaken* 

Respecting our great Ordnance Survey, I regret to say that out 
present in format inn U neither so immediate nor so predie as when it 
was under the able conduct of General Colby, one of the first members 
of this Society, an officer who was in the hnbit of earnestly consulting 
the want* and wishes of the science* It is tme that we have no reason 
to complain of any particular discourtesy at headquarter*, but the 
communications of bile hove borne rather on the actual results of the 
operatiiius than on the method* adopted or progress made. Thu* we 
1™™ ti®* tlie Board is still engraving amt publishing the maps nf the 
northern council ; and that it* survey or* have broken ground in 
Scotland, the find topographical examination of which is expected to 
yield ret"nits of great interest in various branches of inquiry. 

The Geological Survey of England has considerably advanced dur- 
ip£T the put year, not withstanding no more sheets have been published 
since I last addressed you ; but the whole of North Wales hits been com¬ 
pleted, and the list sheets C.7T and 78) are in the engraver's hands, 
while numerous illustrative suctions liave been preparing. Of (he 
important mineral districts in Central England the maps ary in a great 
state of forwardness, although not quite ready for actual publication. 
Tiie Staffordshire final-field, in sheet G 2, is nearly completed ; nnd of 
the Derbyshire mining district, 81, N.E. ncid S.E. «re on the platt - , 
anti the other sheets are in such an advanced stale, that they will pro¬ 
bably be published during the summer. This portion of the survey, 
including parts of Warwickshire, Staffordshire, and Der Whirs, will 
assuredly throw a fay important light on the mutual relations of our 
coal-heId*, and on the probability of making valuable discoveries bevrmd 
I heir supposed limits, and over area* where the -mrfiice is occupied hv 
later formation*. In (he Peak of Derbyshire the trad of the ver^ 
numerous lead-vein* has l>ecn most carefully given fur the first time, 
smen, although I hey have been the <ccne of important mining opera* 
timis from the time of the Romans to the present day, the peculiar 
mineral laws of that tract of country, and the consequent minute 
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Fubdivialon of the mining gitmfd in the metalliferous district*, have 
hitherto prevents! our obi lining a general view of the subject. In 
Ireland the county of Wexford has been published, and Dublin is now 
ready, though unfortunately on a small and unsatisfactory scale ; added 
t,j vhich, the arbitrary and impl.iWpbleal division by counties, is an 
obstacle to the apptfelition of physical facts. 

Such bare been the labour* of our public department? in the part 
year; nor have our other practical geographers been resting on their 
qa„. Mr, Arrowsmith has constructed tbs Jalhmua of Darien, from 
the surveys of Belcher, Kellcti, Wood, Barnet, Firtnlga, Lloyd, Hughes. 
Garella, and other authorities, on an elephant sheet. He ha? likewise 
engraved on n similar sheet the Eutam Frontier of the Cape Colony 
and part of Kafir-land, and a map of the district of Natal, He has 
also published a single sheet map of the Mining District of California, 
from the surveys of Captain W. A. Jackson, with letter press accom¬ 
paniment, Mr. Trelawney Saunders has continued his attention to the 
region* of Cent nil America : an d, among other publications, I cannot 
hut call your attention to the elaborate physical map? of the British 
IsIe^, drawn up by Mr. Petcrmann, and indicating the peculiar features 
of the surface, the senM of industry, the agricultural and mb jug, dis¬ 
trict?, the population, and the temperature and rain. I nm>t also 
specially note a set of physical maps of the world, by ihe same gcntlo- 
nian, beautifully mgrav^l on stone, and sold at I he price of a penny , 
which front their small price and intrinsic value cannot hut render 
them extensively available for the purposes of education. 31 r. Peter* 
mann has likewise drawn and engraved a map uf Borneo for the Borneo 
Church Mission, which gives the fruits of the purveys of Belcher, 
Gordon, and Mundy, together with the recent Dutch explorations in 
the interior; moreover it possesses peculiar claims on our attention a* 
essentially modilying our hitherto conceived notions of the shape of this 
immense island, which will one day bear no lminfluential part in the 
a pair* uf the East. Another attempt to supply the public with maps 
of tolerable accuracy at a very cheap rate should tie noticed ; I allude 
to the Atlas of Feimy Maps engraved by Mr, Joseph "Wilson Lowry, 
one of your Fellows, and now publishing by Chapman and Hall, 
specimens of which lave been placed before you, These maps are all 
drawn according to a particular system of scale and proportion ; and 
in the coloured ones, each scale is distinctly indicated by a different 
colour. The impressions are taken by surface-printing from bluets 
electrolysed from the original plate?, a process termed Gljphograpby, 
the work standing up in relief, Although the prints by this method 
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have not the delicacy of a copper or steel engraving, correctness is not 
impaired by it; while the cheapness of surface-printing places good 
maps within the reach of the bumbler classes. 

A buM attempt to impart geographical knowledge to the million lias 
been made by another of our Fellows, Mr. James VVyld, M I 1 ., in the 
construe tin n of the gigantic globe uov fitting up in Leictsttr Square ; 
an eflurt at once onerous, ti.fihome, ingenious, and eX|K9dfb This 
colossi] figure of the earth is noddled on a j-cale of 10 geographical 
miles to an inch horizontal,, eif inches to a degree; and it is l mile 
to on tneli vortical, while thy diameter is no less than 65 feet. Visitor* 
" HI pass into the interior uf this huge bull, and by means of a gradual 
ascent to successive stages, will view every jiari of the vast model from 
a very moderate distance, Mr, Wylrf was good enough to show and 
explain to me the whole of hU undertaking; and though the work was 
nut. then sufficiently advanced for minute criticism, I confess being 
both surprised and pleased on the whole. It Is made up of some 
thousands of raised blocks, or eastings in plaster front the original 
a[ uk ltd:-, of mountain and Valley, sea and river, in clay, the fitting of 
which Im been one of the principal difficulties which the constructor 
has had to encounter. Recollecting tliat only a limited part of & sphere 
caii meet the eye at once, it occurred to Mr. W) Id that by figuring 
the earth’s surface on the interior, instead of the exterior of his globe, 
the observer would be enabled to embrace the distribution uf land and 
water* with the physical features of the globe, at one views and in this 
he has in imbalance succeeded ; w hile, from the great size, the examiner 
of detaili U hardly aware tlmt he is gazing on a concavity. The attempt 
i* well worthy of the projector mid ihe spirit of the age, 

The great geographical works to which 1 alluded last year have been 
issuing periodically from the press* and m yet realize their professions* 
The several part* have been placed on your fable as soon os published. 
Of Knight** * Imperial Cyclopaedia,* the first six parts of thy Geo¬ 
graphy of the Rritish Empire—A to D—are completed ; and it is 
embellished with maps and views, principally of churchy* and public 
buildings. Of Eu Norton's * Gazetteer of tbo World* the two first 
volumes are pTaeed in your library, whore they have been examined 
by many nfour members; they comprise the on me* of places alpha¬ 
betically from A to I), and are illustrated with very beautiful en¬ 
gravings of choregrapbical maps, plan*, and views. The 11 General 
Gazetteer of Messrs, It lack ie Im* made a similar advance, and the 
number of its names will be nearly doubled, although the compilers 
do not intend to make its claim to public approval altogether dependent 
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upon so uncertain a test„ Rs the numerical strength of names in its 
alphabet, " 

Colonel Jackin, your late secretary, his recently translated a very 
useful work, the * Military Topography of Continental Europe/ by M* 
Lavallde, wherein the surface features, slopes and basins of Europe, 
with the rivers and their affluent*, axe ably aiet forth. The Colonel 
has also published an excellent manual on Military Geography, showing 
its nature, object, and importance. But among the varinu* publications 
of merit and interest to tntr pursuit, let me not forget a *ni:dl periodiopl, 
the ‘Church Mbrionaiy Register/ a monthly journal which commenced 
two years ago, and has been presented to your library. This well- 
conducted work, although mainly directed to the higher destinies of 
man, diffuse* a large fund of important geographical information, os 
well a* striking view* into the manners and habits of many tribes. 

In Franco the recent march of geography La* been more useful than 
brilliant, and exertion* have been made rut her to open new outlet'; fur 
commerce than to seek frtsh discoveries. The publication of several 
books of travel*, printed at the expense or with the n mi stance of Govern' 
inent, Im* been detailnued, a* well as the 1 Voyage dans le Not-d 1 by Gui¬ 
mard, and tin* 1 Voyage de la Bonite/ while those of MM. Galinicrand 
Ferret in Abyssinia arc now on the point uf being completed. The 
narrative of a residence In ibe capital nf Thibet by M. Hue, a J.a- 
lariel mUaknary, contains some corroborative details respecting a 
Country imperfectly known to Europeans. Three volumes of M. de 
Ca*ietnau'* Travels have appeared, embracing his journey from the 
coast of Brazil to the Bolivian frontier. Ad English naturalist who 
accom{tank'd him* l>r. Weddell, is the author of a supplementary 
volume, which embraces the tout hern provinces of Bolivia, and de- 
serilves the celebrated deposits of Fossil bones in lliat region, with many 
botanical arid other details. 

The l>dpGt de la Guerre lias published several new sheets of its large 
military map of France during the post year, and considerable progress 
bfls been made of the same map on a reduced scale a portion 

of which will be published this year. Thu survey of th# departments 
not yet completed has also made considerable progress under the able 
direction of the newly appointed chief of the topographers, Colonel 
PnytuT. A map of G recce in 12 sheds, commenced many yean ago, 
is now nearly completed, and wR] prove a great boon to geographer* 
acid 1 ravel!ere. The French hydrographical department has been prin¬ 
cipally engaged during the past year in publishing materials which 
have been long accumulating in its archive*. No new surveys have 
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been undertaken ; but uur friend Mr. Pen I land understands tliM it is 
the intention of fhe Minister of Marine to resume the surveys of the 
west coast of Italy nod the north coast of Africa, interrupted by the 
troublous events of 194S, Mr. Pcntlaiul brought over a couple of 
sheets of the .-mutheni coast of France* w hich are beautiful specimens of 
topographical engraving. The * Auunlcs Hjtlrugraphiqoes,' a work 
published by the aforesaid Depbtj contains nn account of their publica¬ 
tions as regarding charts, plans, and nautical instructions. 

At Beuawls the veteran M. Joachim Lclewel is continuing his re- 
isearches into the geography of the middle ages, of which lie has 
recently 1 published the Atlas of the early epochs; and U is well that 
sources of chartogruphy should h 1 studied, since the prugress of com¬ 
merce and navigation is so intimately connected with the great events 
of the world. But thin is not all, fur tho?e who consult only the 
newest maps can but reap that informal ion which the particular com¬ 
piler may happen to give. You will recollect the vellum PortulanO 
of 1547, which Sir Thomas Fhillipps, al my request, exhibited to you ; 
a curious volume, representing tine Spanish and P irtagucsc ducovenes 
in the old and new worlds. la this the dangerous reef of the Skerki 
are well placed, rocks which afterwards disappeared from most of I lie 
churls i and the disbelief of their existence occasioned the loss of a 
G4-gun ship, the 1 AtiMtaieo/ and 351 of her crew* >n lately as 1804. 
Among other matters the sources or the Kile are carried in dial manu¬ 
script io a mountainous country, south of the ciputter, arid two inland 
lakes wem to Indicate the recent discoveries. The exploits of Sir 
Thuoius Cundish between Cuhfornifl and Panama are not very clearly 
traceable on modem elmrtx; hut in a MS. DerroterO of die South Sea, 
belonging to the Society of Antiquaries, there is a bay near the En¬ 
senada de Kicuya, and between it and Panama, in which b written 
<£ I£n esta cu^enada dio tsrtui a su liElo Thomas ('midi Yngles qr tfttmj 
par cl tvirechu de Magcllancs atlo do lo$7. ,T Now this cove, sheltered 
by the Yria del Cano, w as not known as a hwiving-down place in 1790. 
This cuHolls volume was drawn up in Panama in I6ti9 ? and dedicated 
to the Sovereign Queen of Angels and Men, Marla, Mudre de ldo?. In 
the gulf before that city a shoal is marked betw een the Pearl Islands 
and the main, calk'd S* Josef, against which is written, ‘ l En cate l kuo 
? e perdio la AliuirauEa del Hey 1 anode 1631 i" yet Bumpier, notwith¬ 
standing Lis adventures near the spot, docs not seem to have been aware 
of his proximity to danger. The subject however is well broachedj for 
Cardinal Zurln, Viscount Santana, and M. Jom&rd have been doing 
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for ihe geography of tlie middle ages what Major Reunett and M, Gus- 
wSlii dtd for the classical era. * 

The southern states of Europe have not exhibited a remarkable 
animation either in gtAgraphicnl publication* or surver?, and the prin¬ 
cipal feature of the year is perhaps the Physical Geography of ihe 
Alps Uniersucljuugen fiber die phystaalisebe Geographic der Alpim ') 
hv the bratbitta Hermann and Adolph Sehtaginlweit ol Bavaria, who 
wen* bo recently our visimra. This very important work is divided into 
four principal parts, the Glaciers, the Geology, th* Meteorology, and 
thy Botany of that mountain chain, each of which is treated in a 
masterly manner* ami not the fmst valuable portion is the measure¬ 
ment of the heights uf the various summits. 

Germanv T ns usual, lias displayed an eminent industry in the cause 
of geography, whether In publication** travels* or >cieoiifio inquiries. 
Professor Ritter has published the first portion uf his 4 Geography of 
Palestine/ which forms the loth port of hi* * Erdkuude von A*Mb, u 
work which promis** to Ik* the tnont comprabeosive and—if not tto 
much hurried—complete which lias yet been published ou that country, 
J’ftjfessor lltMfghaUi lias completed the division* of his Physical Arias 
to which 1 alluded tart year, and has also published the second volume 
of his * Gcogmphische Jahrbficher,* which contains a. luminous rdsumd 
of die chomgraphy of Africa, rendered puticulirljf valuable by the 
full bibliographical noli-a and quotations. Baron de Wrvde* whose 
lilteresting excunsiou in Hbdrainnut, in south-eastern Arabia* is printed 
In yemr Jonrtml, is about to publish the results of bis * Sixteen Years 
of Travel* in the East/ 

The neat important of the maps published in Germany during the 
bit year, and presented Co us, is Professor Koch’s examination of 
Mount Caucasus; it is on four sheets, and beautifully executed to a. 
scale of ty. Tills enterprising Iraveller spent many yean iu 

exploring Asia Minor and the Caucasian countries, and has made 
extensive researches and surveys, which* together with tin? I Julian 
Government operation** form the basis of the map. It is a very com¬ 
plete compilation, and is coloured pnlitk-ally? ethnographical ly* bo¬ 
tanical ly, and geologically. Major-General Gbenreit of Dresden has 
forwarded the 3nl part of the * Atlas of Saxony * for our library, 
mul from the Bt&i-major at Munich we have received sections of 
Ihe ‘ Topographical Atlas 1 of the Kingdom of Bavaria, I he muni¬ 
ficent gift from Austria, of the collection of important geographical 
works to be first shown at the World’s Exhibition lias been already 
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mentioned to yon * And Lieutenant-General Skribaneck enumcrat-fes 
oon® the labours of the vest tit the Risiitute ot Vienna parts of tbs 
ipctial map ol Bohemia on a scale cf ni.TTT* fl niap Hl ^ l^>ly in — i 
large sheets cut n scale of other timikr works. Of the 

Prusnkti Gcrt'ernineiit-survcj'j section* 35 to 38 of i he Map of ihe 
Province uf Brandenburg, and sections <19, 50. awl 51 of chat of 
Westphalia, have been published. 

The scientific exertion* of Denmark have been somewhat retarded by 
recent political events; anti enterprise will be further damped by the 
death of Profi*wr Schumacher, a man of rare mathematical and philo¬ 
logical acquirements ami unwearied application to business. Besides 
establishing that cosmopolitan bond of scientific union, the * Astro- 
nomiscfie Nkchriehten,' it will be recollected that tie superintended the 
measurement of the Dwkb arc of the meridian, ami matio various 
chronometrie journeys f«r the express purpose of fixing longitudes. 

The 11 Topographical Survey of Sweden‘-—which is to consist nf 2G0 
sheets—Is advancing rapidly, arid much iuterest Sues been excintl by 
the continuation of Struve's Grand Ate through Norwegian Lapland 
to the North Cape, the Swedish portion being undertaken by Professor 
gekmler of Stockholm, and tine Norwegian under the direction eT Pro¬ 
fessor Haitfteen of Christiania, Lieutenant Kloumaun and the gentle- 
men who wtn iwl to measure the base near Aden fjord, in I'inmark, 
had many obstacles to contend with from the Hbwite rgwf of the 
climate, among glaciers ami on steppes several thousand feet above the 
level of the sea; but every difficulty wus zealously encountered, and 
the whole work is probably now done. A chrouometricoxjiedition has 
btiuu employed in ascertaining the difference of longitude betw r een the 
observatories of Christiania and Copenliageu. and various chftrlograpbie 
works have appeared both in Sweden anti Norway. The maps con¬ 
structed by the Crown Prince, Carl Ludwig Eugene, lately exhibited 
before us, were replete with physical information respecting the district* 
represented, but more especially the water, mineral, and forest failure*; 
and our Society pointedly marked its approbation by immediately 
electing lib Royal Highoess an Honorary member. 

Professor Nilsson ha* scut Dr. Thurman's lettered northern antiqui¬ 
ties ethnological Iv cousidt'rud, together w ith a learned disquisition on 
thq changes of sur face which Scandinavia has undergone in Inter times, 
for a dear must La lion of both of which from the Swedish language l 
am indebted to Dr, Siiaw[ and General, Carl AtnjlJ of Stockholm has 
written a memorandum of tlie geographical works that have lately 
appeared in Sweden* Of lliese tlie principal seem to be a nett edition 
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of TnueldV ( Ge ography of the Kingdom, 1 in 8 volumes; the Statistics 
of the same by the late Colonel Forsel], an Atla? of Sweden by Baron 
He mud in. anti the Maritime Atlas of the Inin Admiral Kliiit. Some 
operations mv. also in baud between Tomeo and Alton fur the future 
solution of the question as to whether the surface of Sweden is iking 
or the waters of the Gulf of Bothnia are receding* 

Although my Russian correspondents have not been altogether so 
alert as could have been desired, we have received indications of their 
recent geographical progress j anti I he first volume of the Memoranda 
of the Geographical Society of St, Petersburg his been placed on our 
table. It is well known to you that die survey of this vast empire tnu 
long been in hand, that much is achieved, and that much still remains 
to be done ; and the grasp of the undertaking may h« estimated when 
we recollect that the inter mediate space between ike Baltic and Black 
Seas comprehends twenty'OCte large provinces, on which Hut Imperial 
Stuff hit been employed trigonometrically, on an unprecedented scale, 
for the last thirty years; yet this, h not above one quarter of Russia in 
Europe! In tbeeoorse of operations carried on by different parties, 
with different imtnimyuts, and perhaps udttg different methods, diffi¬ 
culties would occur in the ultimate arrangement* i and the necessity of 
measuring an arc of tike meridian—ike only true fu audit ion of geo¬ 
graphical and abseil n le aceuiacy-—became obvious. U ndu r the manage¬ 
ment of my able friend, the elder Strove, ikL* crucial operation was 
commenced on the kinks of the Dima, in the year 1820, whence it 
gradually increased in Icogth, till, in 1S4 j, it extended squib wards (o 
Ismail, near the Black Sea, and northward* to Tornec, at the head of 
tlie Gulf of Bothnia—die whole forming die unprecedented measure- 
meat of an arc of more than 20 J in length. Struve, however, was not 
yet content; for he then proposed to the Swedish Government ihm, 
with their co-operation, the line should be carried to the Polar Sen, 
4i° further. Thu ttltflaureltiuul is now' finished, but 1 believe the 
observations are not yet worked out. 

Their are, ginikuiejj, as i? known to you all, two great objects for 
which the regular trigonometrical survey of a country h undertaken* 
The first of then* is the correct ascertainment of tlic exact monputa 
for placing the various Motions relatively to each other, and to tlic 
equator as well as meridians of the terrestrial spheroid, for the purpose 
of forming an accurate map : the second is to determine the dimension? 
and form of the earth, by ascertaining the curvature of a given portion 
of its surface. This deter m i n ati o n is a problem of the greatest import¬ 
ance in astronomy and geography, a? well as of high general interest 
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and curiosity. T3i* irregular figure of our globe is the cause tliat the 
geodetic meridian is not a regular mm ; and although theoretically it 
may he viewed as one of the scries of consequences resulting from the 
gravitation of matter, geographically considered, it is a fact to be 
deter mined by actual measurement. Mr+ Maelear'a repetition and 
extension of La Coilfe’* arc in Csfihnw, uith better means mid more 
lime. Ims ignored the supposition, so long entertained, that La Cal Lie 
had detected a sensible difference in the shape of the earth, in the two 
hemispheres. 

The Emperor of Russia aided Urn Imperial Geographical Society in 
the expense of sending an expedition to the Ural Mountain*. It set 
out lust June; nad* though troubled by the differences of dialect among 
the Samoyedw, Oaliaks* ami other native tribes of the place* passed 
through, explored the Ligh and arid chain lying between £4° and 
65* 3b' X. The |Ki--age of the Sarti, SOOO feet above the sea, to* 
extremely difficult. Colonel Hofmann also, one of our Honorary 
Members, having published hi* travels in Eastern iSibfri#, visited the 
southern Ural ; mid hU excursion Is full of geographical Interest re¬ 
specting ihi; aspect of thore regions, the auriferous viiai, and the vast 
primeval forests which cover the flanks of the Sayan Mountains. 

Prince Emanuel Galitzin has announced that a remarkable group of 
islands Lias been discovered in the Sea of Ami, which were hitherto 
unknown; they were seen ami visited by M„ Boutached, an officer 
employed in the * Constantine h on a survey of that sea. The Prince 
also mentions that M* P. de KruKrnstem, sou of the celebrated 
Admiral of that name, Gt** begun the exploration ot Xova Zcmbla : lie 
will continue it this year, and at hi* return wo lave reason to hope For 
much information respecting tills remote island. 

An important work was published at the commencement of this year T 
by the Ministry of Statu Domains in $b Petersburg; it is intituled 
1 The Agronomical and Statistical Atlas of European Russia;' and a 
copy has been presented tn ns by liarou JlruMiow, with n Liaaslatiun of 
the explanatory notes by Count Wielhoishy. The plates are elaborately 
compiled and carefully coloured; and they treat of the geology, cli¬ 
mate, population, agriculture, flock* ami herds, average cereal crops, 
forests, and distribution of the cultivated and uncultivated districts. 

Sir Walter Trevelyan, of this Society, tell* us of Mr, Lindt t 
having informed him that he last year visited the const of Greenland, 
from the Gist to the 72nd degree ofX, latitude; that It* disoorered, 
and lias brought to England, specimens of rich ores of plumbago, 
galena, ironstone* cryolite, and sulphureL of copier, containing from 
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66 to 70 per cent, of metal; ami ikat he found abundance of coal in 
latitude 75°. But the si to uf Jfe travels recalls a tuple 1 which retains 
its pakiilVil interest and mysterious uncertainty unbroken; and it is a 
severe disappointment not to be enabled tu cun gram late the Society on 
the rescue of it* gallant member, Sir John Franklin, and his merito¬ 
rious companions, from their long imprisonment in the Arctic region!;. 

On this occasion last year I bad the pleasure of suiting that measures 
of a most comprehomdvc nature were about to be taken for exploring 
those purl juris of the icy ta» where it was supposed the missing jdiips 
might be found; and it was not unreasonable to hope that when <4 
many hands wore held Out to save, one at least might prove sudcodhl. 
But, although no iinmdiaie tidings of our unfortunate friends have 
readied us, the labours of the searching squadron Ivt year wen? not 
altogether fruitless - t for, by die unexpected return of the 1 Prince 
Albert/ which you will remember was dispatched by Lady Franklin 
to search Begum's Inlet, but was prevented by heavy ice, w e ore pul 
into parecssioo of fact-; which destroy the supposition that the ( Erebus* 
and ■ I error foundered in BrJEm’s Bay. Trwh of an tnramprucnl, 
and redid of the visit of a parly, were found on Cape Riley, at the 
£kk* entrance of Wellington Channel ; and* from the investigation? 
whk'h were made, it is almost conclusive that the vestiges are those of 
a party who were landed on the Cape for the purpose or making miig- 
■letical observations. 

As the searching ships, and those sent out by the United States, max 
he supposed, from the aspect of affairs when the 1 Prince Albert* re^ 
turned, to have succeeded in making a cmiJderahle westing before the 
setting in uf winter, we are not unwarranted in hoping that they have 
fil eu in with the objects of their toils, or at least have discovered 
more definite traces of them. And jt is most gratifying to find that 
the Ivuvsiiin authorities have given orders to place bcai? and men at 
our service along the coust of Eastern Asia; and a very facility will be 
afforded to our officers in the prosecution of their inquiries through the 
Russian dominions. 

The expedition through Behring's 5trait had not been successful 
when Iasi heard of. Captain Collinson, having beeo kifibd by ice, 
deemed It prudent to winter at Hong Kong j but Captain M‘CJure[ 
with belter fortune, had conducted bin ship through the St rail, and 
was pushing on in the direction of Rank*'* Land, Now, utiles the 
Arctic seas should be more than usually ice bound, we may confidently 
lmjk forward to the return uf one or more of the searching .-hips in the 
cnsuuig autumn. I cannot forbear, haw ever, warning the Society 
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against eitah aWd and cruel reports a* have already been foisted 
upon them. Captoln Kellett, who fais been » nmrH cogged m 
Behring** Strait, declare# that the eua*t u b alive” «ith atone* re¬ 
specting the absent crew*; and shut u the are ever ready 

to exercise iheir Ingenuity by in renting a story* 

Animated by an energy which cireunisiinners have rendered nearly 
desperate, Lady Franklin has, from her own private resource*, again 
dispatched the * Prince Albert T to Regent** Inlet, to carry into effect 
what ihu ice prevented from being done last year* Ihe command has 
been confided to Mr. Kenney, formerly in the service of tin- Hudson * 
Bay Company y and among the crew, who have volunteered to go, h 
Hepburn, who served under Sir John in hi* memorable land journey, 
and has been restlessly eager to proceed in quest of his former chief* 
Gaudet tenfnmint virtu* 1 

Asia. 

This vast and wondrous quarter of the globe, once renowned lor arts 
and learning, and perhaps the very cradle ot civilization, had subse¬ 
quently been for ages all but unknown ; yet was that region of the 
gravest interest to the rest of the world, whether viewed in an histo¬ 
rical, chorographtcal, ethnological, or commercial light. Of late 
years our knowledge ha* been much enlarged through the Ithpralttv of 
the East India Government and the untiring effort-* of a numerous 
corps of zealous and efficient exploratory; much, however, still remains 
to im done, and wti have hear*I both complaints and regrets that the 
surveys of Western India, which might have been published twenty 
years ago, should have been *o long in hand, os well as that the nume¬ 
rous statistical documents collected by the surveyor* have been with- 
held from the public. 

The grand trigonometrical survey of India continue;* to proceed 
satisfactorily, under the able superintendence of Lieutenant,Colon el 
Waugh, the Surveyor-General, According to the last Report, tbe 
Punjab series bftt been extended beyond the meridian of Lahore, 
towards Peshawar, near which it is proposed to measure a hose of veri¬ 
fication. Another longitudinal series is in progress, under Captain 
Benny Tail your, from the hue near Seroor. towards Kurrachee, where 
another line of verification will be measured. J he party ha* already 
reached the borders of the Great PestrL A third band of surveyors 
has been formed to branch off from the last-named, and triangulate 
Gujerot nod Katliwnr. The geodesy of the Bombay Presidency has 
been connected with Captain TailyOur's work, mid the topographical 
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surveys advance simultaneously with the trigonometrical operations. 
The south coast triangles, whicfl are intended to connect those of the 
Madras Presidency with the Calcutta base, proceed but slowly, owing 
to the insalubrity of the country where those works are carried on. 
"While these are the labours abroad, the co-operators have not been 
idle at home; for, under the active superintendence of Mr. John 
"Walker, a Fellow of our Society, forty sheets of the Indian Atlas have 
now been published, and there are sufficient documents for twelve 
more, which are now' in the hands of the engraver. These operations 
have certainly been costly, since the expenses already incurred amount 
to more than 360,000/., besides all the instruments, as well os inci¬ 
dental and home expenses: but money was never better expended, 
whether we consider the honour reflected on the Director*, the in¬ 
tellectual character of the officers, or the alrolute means obtained for 
impraving the resources of the country and the condition of its people, 
the settling of disputed boundaries, assisting judicial decisions, and 
accurately defining public aud private property. 

Nor have the Honourable Company’s marine surveyor* been less 
diligent than their brethren on shore. The Coromandel coast, from 
Ennore, in latitude 16° 30', to the Sautapilli Rocks, in 18° 5', in¬ 
cluding a minute survey of Coringah Bay, has been completed by 
Lieutenant Fell, of the Indian Navy, and will be published very 
shortly. The remaining portion of the N.1C. coast of Africa, west of 
Cape Guardafui, lias been surveyed by Lieutenant Grieve, and will be 
given to the public during the present year. It is expected that the 
entire coast of Western India, from the Gulf of Cambay to Cape Co¬ 
morin, will be completed in the ensuing season ; and Lieutenant Fell 
is at present engaged in the examination of the N. coast of Sumatra. 

The elaborate Wind and Current Charts, constructed by Mr. 
M'FaHaoe, are commeuded os of great utility ; and wo hear that they 
are likely to be published under the auspices of the Bombay Geogra¬ 
phical Society. 

I must again express my sense of the valuable knowledge circulated 
by the periodical press of India, and may particularly mention the 
Madras and Singapore journals. The publications of Oriental societies 
are also rich in local information, aud the Journals of the Asiatic 
Society at Calcutta, and the Bombay Geographical Society, are of 
gTeat interest; nor should the 1 Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
\ an Diemen’s Land be unnoticed. I should also mention that a book 
has been printed at Sydney under the title of * Australian Geography 
it was written by Sir 1 homos Mitchell, a distinguished member of ibis 
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•Society, for the nse of the schools in New South Wales, at the request 
of the Denominational Board of Education. This gentleman inform* 
me, in a letter of the 19th of last January, that he ho* compiled, from 
the be»t source* and his own explorations, a general map of the colony, 
which has been engraved at Sydney under his directions, and a pre¬ 
sentation copy is on its way to us by the hand of a friend. 

Among our own proceedings you will recollect that Lai Sing’h, a 
member of the Nepaulese Embassy to Loudon, was introduced to your 
meeting by the Honourable II. E. I. Stanley, a Fellow of this Society ; 
and that ho addressed you on the geography of his country. According 
to Lai Siug’h, the boundary-line of the N. frontier of Nepoul is incor¬ 
rectly laid down in all our best maps, and should be moved further 
N.; and Lieutenant B. Strachey had no doubt but the proposed 
alteration would be found substantially correct. 

We were also favoured with a visit from the learned and enter¬ 
prising traveller, Professor Hermann Abich, who read a communica¬ 
tion entitled * Climatological Notices on the Country between the 
Black and Caspian Seas.' In this valuable description of a singularly 
remarkable tract, the Professor called our attention to the intimate 
connexion between geology and meteorology, noticed the outlines of 
the extraordinary variety of climate in the lands between the Caspian 
and the Block Seas, and sketched, with great ability, the geological 
and orological structure of these countries, which he had minutely 
examined by order of the Russian Government. Nearly the whole 
of this region is under able exploration; for, beside the labour* of 
Professor Abich. a report lias been mode of 31. B russet’s travels in 
Georgia, by order of the Governor of Caucasus. Colonel Khodako 
ascended Mount Ararat last August, for the purpose of making some 
delicate observations in order to complete the triangulation of Trans- 
Caucasia; ami from a part of the regretted I luminaire de Hell's 
Journal, lately read to the French Geographical Society by M. de la 
Roquette, that traveller had passed through the Caspian Gates, the 
Persian defile so celebrated by Arrian. 

Further southward much bos been effected by the spirit and under¬ 
standing of our countrymen, insomuch that the tracts between Aleppo 
and Basrah are now opened to view. And here I cannot but con¬ 
gratulate you on the learned and lucid dissertation which Colonel 
Rawlinson, one of our Council, read before you lost month, on the 
identification of the Biblical Cities of Assyria, and on the geography 
of the Lower Tigris; w herein many of his explanations were founded 
on the authority of remains previously unknown or unnoticed, or 
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derived frem cuneiform inscript ions which scarcely any mnn but litm- 
*elf could bnvc deciphered. Though this inquiry was essentially anti¬ 
quarian and thu&deal, it was also intimately connected with the geology 
and geography of those important regions; §o much so, that such a 
view of the present state of tint remarkable tract of country may lead 
to probable conclusions as to its future, as well as a clearer idee of its 
past condition. Some of the land along parts of the course of the 
Tigris had manife-tlv been elevated; but mast of the clwingcsof surface 
are duo to the almo-t insensible inclination of the part irrigated and 
foleneeted by its riven, from below the bifurcation of the Tigris to its 
ecufluenee with the Euphrates, The whole of the alluvial soil frmn a 
great distance from their mouths, must liave been gradually brought 
down and deposited by these mighty streams ; and the extent is not of 
difficult ascertainment. The increment of land at the Delta forme! 
by this Utkin can be chronologically traced, ami is found to have 
advanced since the commencement of the Christian era, at the extra- 
ordinary degree of a mile in 30 years, a rate of increase probably about 
twice that of the growth of the Sunderbunds, or any other known delta. 
This agrees, in fact, with the statements which Dr, Beke, one of your 
Fellow*, publisheti in the 1 Philosophical Magazine' as far Iwick as 
February 183-1 ; and in his 1 Grig! new Eiblicee ’ in the »ime year. 

Lieutenant Kichard Straehev, of the Bengal Engineers, read n very 
elaborate paper on the physical geography of the province* of the 
Kumaon and Garhwil, in the Himalaya Mountains, arul of the adjoin- 
ing parts of Thibet; which narrative *ru heaulirully illustrated by Mr. 
Arrowsniirh. He began by giving a sketch of (he general surface of 
Central Asia, pointing oat that neither the Himalaya nor the Koucnlun 
appear to hive any definite speda] existence apart fmm the general 
elevated ma*-i of Thibet between them : which would thus neem to form 
the summit of a great protuberance above the general level of the 
earth's surface. He then detailed the physical features. Culminating 
lines, p&licoEitulogy, geology, meteorological phenomena, botany, and 
analogy of that stupendous region ; and concluded by a sketch of the 
different race* nf men who inhabit % drawn up by his brother, Mr. 
John Strachey. 

The mapping of China remains, as far as I know, in (lie vaine ?tate 
as when 1 last addressed yon ; for wo have not heard, anything farther 
from Dr. G Gtxliif, nor lias the Admiralty yet come to a decision on 
lliat head* ] mentioned that it was the intent Lon of the Hon. Edward 
.Everett to present this Society with a copy of hi? curious Chinese map ; 
finding, however, some difficulty in getting a true copy made, this 
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gentlfhian has sent us the oriffrnul. But excepting some ‘ Memoranda 
on Hong Kong, by Mr William Sen ft* wc have had no direct com¬ 
munication on ihc geography of the Celestial Empire. The Admiralty, 
however, have published ®aie corrected etmst charts of Canton, 
I'omaosij and Kama, 

Scintilliiiions of light occasionally (Jit From the islands to the east- 
Mardof Asia and the Polynesian Seas; in which last a mighty pro- 
grcssioEi has taken plate in lev* than half a century - . When 1 wjy at 
Hamid in I^Oj we found the i-.-nvl auii it* popiilaiiu.m just as Captain 
Conk laud left it; but now, instead of meeting uncivil ised idolater* Hills 
no dress but the Ict/ja, Christianized men are met at every turn habited 
ia> European attire houses with glazed windows, have superseded the 

wig-mini huts— the canoes have given way to schouiicrs and ships_ 

and instead uf uller ignorance, the natives are instructed br three 
weekly newspapers E 

I have mentioned Mr, l’etertuannb map of Romeo; and much 
public attention hit* been devoted towards that grandest of the Eastern 
Islands, from the 1 Mooitmtrdes Intles * we learn that Dr. Sch waiter 
lias accomplishes I no interesting journey through the interior of Borneo, 
From Buiijemlasing to Pomiamk. His intention was to ascend the 
rher Kayan by boat, and seek along its north erti prolongation n course 
towards Koftiugan, in the neighbourhood of which he expected to dis¬ 
cover die source* of iho Mvlwi, He found that the river runs through 
a very fertile and populous region, the inhabiting of which are 
described as having attained an advanced stage of civilization, and as 
being desirous id establishing commercial relations with the Europeans 
mi the coast. The true designation of this people is Uadjv, The 
river Kayan is said in be of eoffident magnitude to allow of any inter- 
cmirae with this inland tribe. Dr Scbwoner c»uimued hb route 
towards the river Kaputt*, with die riew of determining the distance 
between the two streams, and ascertaining the character of the raouu- 
tains separating them. It h to be hoped that our Society may soon lie 
put in possession of fuller details respecting the Doctor’* expedition 
than are afforded by the * Montour/ Same interesting information 
regarding the aboriginal in habit anb of the island has been received 
from Mr, M'Dwgull, of ihe Borneo Church Mission at Sarawak* who 
eiiimati* the population as approaching lo ihc hitherto unlooked far 
amount of six millions! 

1 have been Motioudy expecting tidings respecting the long-absent 
Dr, Leichhardt, but the glwnu w hich hangs over his fate has nat, in 
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thy slighte-at degree, dispersed, My friend Capt + P. P. King, li,N n in 
a letter from Paramatta of ititooettt a date as the 2nd of March, tay% 
il Not a word yet of Leichhardt, whose time La up. A Spanish frigate, 

' La Fexxotana, 1 has just arrived hen.* from Swan Lliver, where they bad 
not heard of him, 1 am sure he will have pressed nil to oioa the 
Desert, and tJiere he must have starved for water. The colonist* Jmve 
been making a Btir about going in search ; but I tear that he has fallen 
a riteritiee to his zeal ami jH-rseveruiiee in trying to cress the wretched 
country which exists in the w ait era part of these region*. Had any¬ 
thing happened to him iu the early jhirt of hi* journey, the undo would 
have returned to the settled districts/' In this painful uncertainly, 
your constant friend, Admiral Sir Franct* Bean for t t took charge of a 
letter requesting the Admit ally to direct a ship to look in at lliu 
deserted Port E-Kington now and then, under the chance of teaming 
something of the 1 ravel let's fate. 

Among the pajiers which were mid tld* session, wan one on tlm South 
S& Islands, by Captain Erskine, of ILM.S. 1 Havantuih/ w ho officially 
visitiMl tlm Samoan, tlie Friendly, the Feejee, ami other group* of 
island?:. Jo his brief but instructive remark* Capt. Krskiim dw ells upon 
the treacherous character nf the Fwjiww, and assert* that ihey arc 
addicted to auuiibtriUin to a degree neither known nor credited ; mid 
that although the murder of shipwrecked person* them b. supposed to 
he a religion* duty, there can be little doubt IImt the dcrire to eat the 
bodiis i* the principal cruise of il* continuance, human flesh being 
esteemed buynml all other kinds of food. “About the end of duly," 
he observe 1 *, in hi* official I Import, S£ three weeks Indore the arrival of 
the k JIavunrjnb/ 14 women and 1 man belonging ii> a neighbouring 
(own (with whom no war existed) had been stolen from I lie mefs, 
whither they hail gone to pick shclI-Hab, and brought to Ban, to enter¬ 
tain the people of a tribe who had arrived there with their periodical 
tribute, two ur three liavlng been previously entrapped from other 
quarters and oaten. The ml.sriuiia.ries, Ljlh. and Calvert, were 

absent from Vewa at the time, hut their wives Immediately crowed 
over to Ikul, and having in the must daring manner foretdi themselves 
into the iw>ceae of Tanoa, the fatlLer of Thuk&mbau (a piece uf sacrilege 
for women to attempt), begged the Jives of these unfortunate wretela*. 
Ten had already been slaughtered (two of them in the bearing of these 
heroic ladies), but the Jives uf the remainder were granted to their 
In treaties. Ou my visit to Jkm I w.ts shown the remains of the bodies 
suspended to trees, and the oveiu in which they had been cocked, by 
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«ome of the persons in whose behalf this feast hail been prepared, with 
evident Miqtri.se on their part that »uch*a sight should excite on)’ feel* 
ings of horror or disgust.” 

This distressing recital led to an argument in which humanity and 
feeling bore hard upon judgmeut; for though the practice of onthro- 
pophagia is revolting to our ideas, there can be no reasonable doubt of 
its existence throughout a large portion of the Pacific Ocean. Capt. 
Fitz-Roy assures us that it also prevails among the miserable Fuegian* ; 
and information from Mr. M‘Dougall confirms the rumours, long cir¬ 
culated, of ciiiinibalism in Borneo. It seems that a Dyak who had 
travelled from the interior to Sarawak for medical assistance, told him 
of a race on the borders of his own tribe, who were perfect gluttons in 
human flesh, preferring it to any other food. He miuutely described 
the cutting up and cooking of the victims, men, women, and children ; 
adding, that with the exception of this horrible propensity, they are a 
very good aud honest people. 

I he existence of so abhorrent a practice in New Zealand, Tierra del 
1'uego, Sumatra, the Andamans, Borneo, the Fcejee, and other islands, 
in places exuberantly fertile as well as those which are sterile, proves 
that hunger is not the only motive for an abomination which, in 
numerous coses, is evidently independent of necessity. 

Africa. 

Though all beyond the coast of Central aud Southern Africa is still 
almost a blank in our maps, yet the determined enterprise and activity 
of Europeans, and especially of our own countrymen, are continually 
breaking through the barriers hitherto opposed by the barbarism of the 
natives and almost impassable deserts, at a short distance from the sea 
in nearly every part of tl>at still benighted quarter of the globe. 

Unlike some of the trackless wastes of the interior —leonum a rid a 
nutrix —Egypt lias exhibited a lively resuscitation after many ages of 
torpor; and now promises, more than ever, to be the passenger-path 
between Gnat Britain and her Eastern Dependencies. The recent 
masterly operations of M. Bourdaloue fur levelling the Isthmus of Suez, 
have produced a result differing widely from that of the harassed 
French savans in 1799: for he lias shown, llutt instead of a full of 
30 feet, he detected little or no difference of elevation between the level 
of the Red Sea at Suez and the Mediterranean at Pelusium. That 
experienced and intelligent engineer, Mr. Robert Stephenson, has lately 
examined the site, by walking over thu greater jart of it; and he has 
been kind enough to show me his route on a map of large scale. This 
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gentleman fives rwnonable grounds, for concluding that the Bitter 
Luke was formerly tin head of^he Red Sea, wiih the cities of St-mp-nm 
and Tan bast urn—ilu? extensive ruin* of which now stand in an arid 
desert—bordering the beach. The ridge between the Red Sea and the 
Bitter Lake, not above 7 or 8 feet he considers to have resulted 

from n geological upheaval, the finssiU and shell* on both side* of it 
being □bnnnam and identical. From an investigation of the Canal of Se- 
fortris, the [jdii- Tamseli, and numerous sea tiercel vestig ia, Mr. Stephen¬ 
son ha-= no doubt that the district 'was very fertile when Sempeum viaa 
built; and ns he has actually nnd«toh'i'i) the cbaige of constructings rail¬ 
road from Alexandria to Cairo, and from thence to Suez* we shall ?oou 
be in po»»*ioii of every topographical feature of an intensely mtettsling 
country. 

ThU reminds me that the recent archaeological researches of Fro* 
lessor Lepsius,. in the Valley of the Nile, have given rise to much 
geological discussion* This observant gentleman infers, from certain 
{sculptured marks on i he solid rocks at Semite in Nub in, a* well as in 
ibe found niton stones of build trig*. that Eke Nile must once have flowed 
at a level considerably above the highest point which it has ever reached 
during the gnmto*t itiuudatmiL-Mif modern timi*; in fine, that ihe entire 
boil of the river in Low er Nubia must have been excavated to a depth 
of 27 feet since the time of Mark, oruhnui 2200 vears before cmr era, 
A- foiuo nE tlir assumptions IL|hhi w hich this opinion i* based appear to 
hfiivc been aiJiuittefl loo ha-rily, Slid lbe problem of such art ubia&ioxi 
being one of jntemt, the whale ii about t<i undergo a strict scrutiny, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Leonard Homer, F.R.S. The moderate 
velocity of the stream, and the hardness of ii* *i]icoons-*uudstouc bod, 
eer tubby render such no abrading power a siartHng hypothesis; still 
there is ground for thinking that extraordinary change* are in opera¬ 
tion in those regions. [ mentioned lasl year that M* Rochet d'llori- 
court iielievfcri the soil of the Arabian Gulf and of Abyssinia to be in 
a Hratant process of elevatfuti, w hich, considering the vast number of 
hot spring* ho met with, and the abundance of active or extinct voL 
camies, he attributes to volcanic action i and he tulgUi the ruin of 
AdtiTU on the Red Sea, not that near Bib-el ♦Mandeb, to the rising of 
the ground. 

The genderieal anti topographical di-twirs of Algeria ere advancing ; 
and the Minister of War in Faria, wishing to fusion them, has given 
permission to Captain Galinier to connect the whole operation* of tho 
sever™I provinces, particularly the trigonometrical work of Captain 
Morel betw een Ortui and Algiers, lions, Unrge* Imd made a tour to 
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Tilimsdu, and from thence to Sebdu, on the borders of Morocco, and 
to the Algerian Sahra; but the part of his journal which has been 
made public {mints out little that is new. Indeed (Mir chief expecta¬ 
tion of discoveries in tliose quarters is derived from the expedition to 
Central Africa which left Tripoli last year under the direction of Dr. 
Barth and Mr. Richardson ; of the progress of which, through the 
kindness of the Chevalier Bunsen, Dr. Beke, and Mr. Peterinann, we 
have had the satisfaction of hearing. It seems that they cro-sed the 
Great Desert, and arrived on the frontiers of the kingdom of Air or 
Asbcn, where they encountered considerable hostility from the natives. 
Matters, however, had been amicably arranged by the powerful Prince 
En-Nur; so that at the date of Dr. Ovcrweg’s la*t letter to the Che¬ 
valier Bunsen (27th of October , 1850) the expedition intended to 
start for the south in a few days, and we hourly expect news of their 
having reached the borders of Lake Tchad. The travellers had col¬ 
lected much valuable information relative to the resources, surface, 
geology, and natural history of the countries* they passed through ; and 
from the excellence of their instruments and their skill in using them, 
determinations of latitudes and longitudes to n considerable degree of 
accuracy may be expected. 

Although but little of a decided geographical import may have been 
reaped in Western Africa which has reached us in the past year, our 
acquaintance with it is ever on the increase. Lieutenant Duburquois 
wrote an accohnt to Captain Bouct-Villaumez, Commandant of the 
French naval division there, of his exploration of the river Tcndo or 
Tnnoe, accompanied by a map constructed by himself. M. Duburquois 
repeated and verified the former observations on the great lake Aliy, 
to which I last year alluded; and proceeded up the river for dO 
leagues, when he was obliged to return, as the water was daily dimi¬ 
nishing from dry weather. Our moral information respecting the 
benighted slave nations lias also beeu increased by a book on Dahomey 
and the Dahomyans, the author of which is Commander Frederick 
Forbes of the Royal Navy, a Fellow of this Society, who accompanied 
the zealous Mr. Duncan to Abomry, and who has studied the lan¬ 
guages of the coast with coariderable effect. 

The perseverance of our travellers is opening to us new fields of 
knowledge in South Africa, where the Rev. Mr. Livingston has 
announced the existence of another large lake within 200 miles to the 
north-westward of Lake Ngotni. These two sheets of water are con¬ 
nected by a rapid stream called the Teoge ; and the new lake is said to 
coutaiu some large islands, upon one of which the well-known chief 
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Sebetoane resides. Mr. Fraqk Galton, F.R.G.S., as you may re¬ 
member, left us last year with the intention of proceeding to Lake 
Ngami, but certain political aspects—discontented Boers being then in 
possession of the country north of the Vaal River—induced him to sail 
for Walvisch Bay in a small schooner, by which he would so fiir avoid 
many difficulties at the outset of his undertaking. Besides his friend 
Mr. Andeson, he was accompanied by seven able servants; and on 
landing he intended to proceed to the missionary stations, awl from 
thence to penetrate to a Lake Demboo. reported to surpass the N garni 
in extent. Considerable apprehension was entertained tliat this inten¬ 
tion would be marred by the state of the country at that mmneut; but 
my friend Mr. Maclcar, the Astronomer Royul at the Cape, in a letter 
of last February, says—“ You will receive by this post an account of 
that notorious Namaqtta plunderer. Junker Afrikanda, and his perform¬ 
ances in the direction of Galton's track. But Mr. Iladdy, the Wes¬ 
leyan Missionary, who was lately with Jonker, assures me that Gabon 
need lave no apjrrehension on tliat score. But he thinks it probable 
that the tribes between Jonker and the Lake will lie suspicious of all 
visitor*. On tlie other hand, Mr. Hahn, the Rhenish Missionary, 
upon wliom the traveller intended to call, is an active, enterprising man, 
and will undoubtedly offer his company to the Lake. I know Hahn 
personally, and I believe his knowledge of the native languages there, 
together with his imposing personal appearance—almost a Bruce—and 
experience of various tribes, will provide a complete frank on the path. 
The present unforeseen Kafir uar will probably not lie even heard of 
in the Daimnara country ; deserts, rebel Boers, and quarrelling tribes 
intervene. Such people know little beyond their own worlds , and care 
but little for that which does not immediately concern them.** 

Since this letter of Mr. Maclear’a, Mr. Arrow smith las communi¬ 
cated one from Mr. Alfred Dolman, tlie companion of Mr. Gaasiot 
jun., which, under dale of April 8th, announces the failure of their 
expedition into the Namaquas’ districts, “ and that too,” he says, “ by 
our own fault, in too readily listening to the interested ail vice of 
certain parties.” It seems tliat, in pursuance of the reliance placed 
on tlie counsel thus given, the party landed at Angra Pequena, and 
made their way to Bethany.— 4 ‘ We did not wish to go to that 
desolate place,” writes Mr. Dolman, “ but the native chiefs deceived 
us, and just guided us wherever they chose. Despite the praises 
of the missionaries, I must say that the Namaquos are the greatest 
liars and ruffians I ever met with.” Disgusted with their inter¬ 
course, and distressed by a scarcity of food and fodder, our travellers 
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began their return march through a burnt-up desert: they encoun¬ 
tered much hardship from want of #ater, and reached Kamoggas, 
on the borders of Clanwilliam, with the loss of 19 oxen, 3 horses, and 
10 dogs on the road. Nothing daunted, these gentlemen were about 
to start into the interior, to reach the Limpopo. 

An account of the Dammar* eouutry has been drawn up by Mr. K"W. 
Kolbe, a Rhenish missionary, by which it appears that there i* a prac¬ 
tical route to the Lake from Walvbch Bay, and tliat Elberfeld, the 
farthest of the stations, is only 300 miles from Lake Demboa. It also 
appears that the missionaries of the Dammam communicate with Cape 
Town bv way of Angra Pequena, which, though rather more distant 
from their stations than Walviseh Bay, i* found to be the easier route, 
both on account of the country’s Injing less sandy, and the communica¬ 
tion with Table Bay by sea more easy. The rainy season in these 
districts commences in October, and lasts till March or April: the 
climate during the remaining months is very agreeable, being clear 
and bracing, though piercingly cold in the night. The country 
abounds in wild beasts;—lions, leopards, rhinoceroses, hytenns, buffalos, 
giraffes, zebras, gnus, and many kinds of antelopes, are found in great 
numbers. 

The Dammam* are a numerous people, and of the Kafir race. 
Messrs. Gallon and Oswell have instruction* from Sir Harry Smith to 
communicate with the native chiefs near the Lake, nnd to endeavour 
to induce them to establish friendly relations with the Colonial Go¬ 
vernment, for the purpose of trade ami discovery. 

The bishop of the colony had returned from an anxious and labo¬ 
rious visitation tour through the whole extent of his diocese (800 
miles east and treat), as well os Kafraria Proper. His lordship left 
Cape Town on the 1st of April, 1850, nnd was marly nine months 
absent, during which his joumevings exceeded 4000 miles, in districts 
only passable in a cart, on horseliack, or on foot. His journal is full 
of interest, and will probably be published in the course of the next 
month. 

The east coast of Africa may be deemed to lie in steady advance, 
and destined for a more regular commercial communication writli the 
rest of the world than has been practicable for many ages; and much of 
the geographical confusion in that region is likely ere long to be removed 
through the agency of the missionaries. Thus, among the African 
journeys, none can be of higher interest to the inquirer titan those of 
Messrs. Kebmann and Krapf, from Mombos into Jngga, Taturu» 
Wakamba, and other districts which must be recognised as part of the 
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Umami'si, or Country of the Moon* Theta intelligent and persevering 
missionaries were rewarded write the discovery of Kilimandja-nro., and, 
since 1 lfl*t addressed yuu, with Kgnia, another stupendous eminence 
covered with eternal snows. Now, though l^elemyTt data—grounded 
on Herodotus, Mari mis Tyriu*, run.! Ihu Tejwrts of merchants and trn- 
felleit—fiannot be greatly relied upon, these elevated ranges upper Lo 
be in the vicinity of the spot where the source of the Bnhr al Abyad T 
or VfMtfl Nile, will Im found. The tskblc-liiud of eastern Africa, 
instead of consisting, as wan generally supposed* uf a succession of 
platernis, or terraces rising above one another from the whores of Mm 
Red Sen, is found to bean elevated region of im-gular surface, abrupt 
towards the Indian Ocean, but shelving down gradually toward* the 
Valley of the Nile, 

From inquiries which 1 diligently made in North Africa many 
years ago—some of which, bearing on the great western ami, or Nile 
of Herodotus, wen! published iu the Quarterly Review for January, 
ISIS—I am, of course, very strongly interested in the question. And 
these were the inquiries which, together with the results of my uwu 
journey to Gbirraali, in 1616, Induced our Government to send out an 
expedition to explore Africa frum it* northern frontier. Front these 
circumstance*, anti a study of nearly all which has been written on the 
subject, I have certainly formed a decided opinion respecting the 
geography of these regions. 1 shall not here allude to the controver- 
slid ilL*puies which have so greatly mystified ibe rise and course of that 
wonderful river the Nile ; but must unhesitatingly express my own con¬ 
viction that \o Eubopkajs TKAVELL^a, t itoM Bruce do wh wards, 
has YET SEES its true SOuitcE, h sij[l remain* an important gco- 
graphical problem, one which will never he satisfactorily wived till 
Hueoe»ive explonriicro have shown which is the main stream that gave 
birtli to that mighty river. TUI then we must still say— 11 ' lywftum, 
pltts notm, Nile t per CrturnA 


Ay y-nicA. 

Notwithstanding that our acquaintance with America in barely of 
360 years standing, the boundless speculations of commerce, the suc¬ 
cessful labours of intelligent traveller*, ami the truly British energy of 
the Anglo-American population, have made every portion of the New 
World better known in that comparatively short jieriod, than large 
tract* in the Eastern Hemisphere. But we arc now proceeding from a 
general to a particular knowledge, and the surveys of the British pot- 
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session* are gradually advancing. During the put yea t several sheets 
of the labour* of Capt. Bayfield end* his narictiLhte, already mentioned 
tti you, Lave been published by die Admiralty; including BucUwohe 
lliver* Matron Bubour, Crnpmid Roads, Cnmpobello Island, ami 
the 9lb sheet of the Gulf of St. Lawrence* 

Nor lias the diligence of the Americans, to which I alluded in my 
last Address, slackem*!. The coast survey lues been steadily carried 
on* Under organized parties divided into eleven seething Of rather 
stations; who push forward the iieid-work and hydrography fin ml- 
taiti-oa-ly ; und the observations for differences of longitude by the 
electrical telegraph* art advancing under the assiduous care of Mr. 
Scars, Walker. Numinous sheets have been published within the year, 
and the first part of the Cbroaometric Expedition to determine the 
diilcrecice of longitude between the Doited States and Great Britain, 
has been brought lo a close: the second series of those observations in 
in hand* The very uble and detailed Report of this grand survey, by 
Professor A. D. Ban he, its superintendent, was forwarded to your 
library by the kindness tsf the Hen. E. Everett, and is in every respect 
a model for works of that hind. Mr. Everett also had the kindness to 
send me the elaborate Chart of the Trade Winds of ilier Atlantic 
Ocean, together with the investigation of tlie winds and currents of 
the sea. by Lieut. Maury* of the United Stale* Navy, ami Su[>erin- 
tendtuit of the National Observatory at Washingtna. Nor has his 
courtesy siopjted here—for 1 received the recent survey of the Cali" 
furniEk ami Oregon COails, jwt completed by Lieut. M‘Arthur t a ha, 
poor fellow (he adds), has not lived to enjoy the credit of his work, 
but died the other day at Pananii, while on lib return home. Tins 
arduous work was undertaken and accomplished by M l Arthur untier 
exceedingly trying circumstances. He arrived in California with a 
small vessel during the wont phase of the gold fever Mis crew 
revolted and deserted ; and on one occasion pitched an officer into the 
sea, who by the merest miracle drifted to the shore, and was restored 
to life. The mutineers were pursued, captured., and hung; but while 
pushing his laboRfe^tligaciive commander had been obliged to mojutclu 
his men io their boo Is. M 

Capt. Ringgold, of the American Navy, is now preparing a series 
of maps of high interest; they comprise the bay and harbour of San 
Francisco, with the Fare-Hones, the bay of San Pablo-* and the Strait 
ofCarquiabt. There bus also been an expedition to explore the Rio 
Grande del Norte ; but h was found that, though that river has plenty 
of water, it is so much interrupted by rapids thut unless some of the 
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rocks are cleared away it mttft rvimtin imnavigable even for steamers: 
tlie adjacent country is rept^etilui] as being of astonishing fertility . 
Utah, the new territory inhabited by (he Mortnow, lias also been 
pirtuiHr cuiiimicd Its iihvsirat sit nation is described as very curious 
—surrounded on all sides by frightful rocks covered with snow or 
naboe oflfcresccnces; the taut basin in which they have placed th*'tr 
city is fertile, healthy, and usiiniait'd to be cij^ble uf readily sup- 
porting a million of people: it is about 560 mile* in diameter, and 
elevated 4000 or 5iJtX) feci alxivu the sea. Capt. Stanabury, of the 
'Topographical Engineer Corps, had made a survey of that singular 
*heet of water the Gres.it Salt L ike, and pronounce* that the accounts of 
it had been exaggerated. u Thul it lias no outlet.'" he *ays, “ is now 
demonstrated beyond doubt: and I mu convinced, from what 1 have 
sects, that tieitlier the river Utah (Jordan of the .Mormon*) nor the 
laku can be of the slightest utility to commercial navigation." 

The late movement have seriously invaded the property and 
u vested" rights of the Itcd Man, who must ere lomj .-uioennih to hi* 
fate, Mr, Gatlin, the well-known traveller and historian of the North 
American Indimi*. and whose recent plan for t.m institution uf a 
Mitat'itm of Mankind has met with tine approbation of many iiitlneuii.d 
member* of the Geographical and Ethnological Societies, ha* prepared 
and laid before tin- Latter an exciting |si|H.T on the physical pecu¬ 
liarities and peculiar customs of the MandaiWj it recently ftKtiuguinhcd 
tribe of the Red race. In this valuable com mm dent ion he ha* laid 
open the strange religion* eemtUHiies »f that tribe, with all its con¬ 
necting linbi, many of which it was necessary to urn it :n the published 
MCOQUia, He Fiat also advanced his own reasons, founded on certain 
striking resemblances in customs and language, for believing that the 
Maudum* were an admixture of an origimil American stock with some 
colony of Welsh; am) this he Is disposed to attribute to the expedition 
Khich saitwl From North Wales, under the command uf I'rincp Mmloc's 
brother, in the fourteenth century. 

Much attention ha* been paid in America toward* impinging upon 
time and space, asreffKOtt the communication between the Old and die 
New Worlds; and especially as to shortening the time of passage between 
New York and London. The mod receives! project in founded on the 
feet -that railroad* are three times a* expeditious an steamers-; conse¬ 
quently, instead of embarking at New York, It Ls proposed that pas- 
seugera should proceed by land at for eastward as a railroad can be 
cirried—that is, to the utmost verge of NornScotia—and there embark. 
They then should make the best of their way to Galway Ray, and toko 
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to the railway for Dublin. Now, after what ha* been achieved in 
international ooramanication of late, we may mfonbly hope tur lur- 
tlier imprQffltt fl l tl i A voyage to the Euit Indies atid hack in fornier 
times occupied a couple of year*, or more ; ordinary tnercliantniefl eun 
now manage ttie same In nine mouth*. Io liSO, & lime whan die 
trade winds were pretty well nindfintood, three fine Indianien the 
* Ilchrsier,* ‘Anson/ and ‘Shaftesbury — sailed from the Downs on 
tihe oth of April, aud arrived at Bombay in September j in lfioO the 
same voyage is averaged to occupy Todays, and news is carried by 
the nvcrhnd mail in h*ss than a month. This is owing to a proper 
application of science and experience $ and I cannot but augur that 
Lieut. Maury's inquiries—as shown in the charts I mentioned—will 
still further abridge our longest oceanic voyages* 

Ter Imps l might not to allude to Lieut. Maury's mod useful labour* 
from this chair, without at the fame time expressing on opinion upon 
so remarkable an application of the laws of atmospheric movements to 
the purposes of accelerated navigation. Without detaining you with 
an enumeration of die Iruloslicict notions hitherto entertained respecting 
the winds, I will at once *aj, it is hut lately that iho subject beet. 
jo scrutiniitHi as to render It not impruliibk 1 tlwit the constant succes¬ 
sion of eiuiH? and rflect may at length be ascertained; ami undmshtedly „ 
the nearer we approach that important subject, the larger and mote 
comprehensive will he our views, The inquiries of Cupper, lied field, 
lieid, Dove, Thom, and Piddmgtoii, recorded more accurately than 
before tiie laws of at iiifi^ph eric phenomena, hut left the theory of them 
ah-uoM unluucljed. Tlifl mist htride towards the development is iid- 
vjinced by the Wind and Current Chart* constructed by Liuui* Maury, 
from all the accessible log-book* of American ship—the direction and 
strength of the wind as observed daily, compared with the track of the 
ship, and distinguishing the variations at different season* of the year, 
and other ewantlai date not previously collected. In this laborious work 
it were much to be desired, that the observation* noticed bad been a 
little mare accurate; that some inrtrtijnental method had been cm- 
plrsvi.d in d«terminii g the exact character of the ap|Kiient wind, ami 
that this had been corrected for the motion of the vessel. The intro¬ 
duction of a marine anemometer,* end a more accurate scheme of 
rcgUtry, would refer such observation* to exact ideas of number ami 
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measure, the only inductive mad to truthful utility. But, with all my 
admiration of Lieut, Maury 1 * line of investigation, I cannot consider him 

happy in supposing magnetism to be mu? of the most powerful agents 
of causation ; In this he will perhaps End that he h leaning on a broken 
reed. 

Another intelligent officer of tbe American Navy* Lieut. Charles 
Henry Davis, with whom 1 have had the pleasure of being in corre¬ 
spondence, has directed bis a (ten l ion to the duties intrusted to him 
with a philosophic mind. -So long ago ns September, l£H8, Jie w rote— 
“I have recently arrived at some interesting concludum. concerning 
the connection between the tides ami other currents nud thu alluvial 
deposits in the depths and on the borders nf tbe ocean; arid my views 
bear out the theory that attributes the principal changes in the con¬ 
dition of the earth's surface to causes now in operation. I mn able. I 
believe, to sbotr a permanent and natural relation becweeu the local anil 
general litita on the one hand, and the eastern bonier of the United 
States on the oilier; between the shores of tha Gulf of Mexico 
and the currents by which they are washed. The *audy deposits 
on the Atlantic border are remarkable io outline as well a-, in quantity, 
A narrow strip on the coasts of Florida imd Georgia spn-ids out into 
those prominent capes and enomiuns banks and dmaE* which give such 
a peculiar character to our navigation. On the shores of Europe the 
™t deposits of similar material at the bottom of the Bay of Biscay, 
and in the North Slo, ure to be traced to the same laws of tidal 
action. The theory will jilso account fur simitar deposit* elsewhere, 
and for the banks and shoals composed nf the coral [me detritus in the 
Indian .Sean/' Since this was written, Lieut*.? (taut Davis has glvcti thu 
American Academy his views on what may be termed Tidal Geology, 
and the oonwqoeat formation of shoals, banks, bar*, U-acbef, hooka, 
and sea-walls; and he has succeeded in tracing the effects of great 
causes through all their mystuntnn phases T with the cautious nlisena¬ 
tion and inductive experiment which science ihmiand?. 

hrum the more central purh of America we have received notices of 
a local character—as, fur instance, the mtceiU of PopoeaU ^U, near 
Mexico, by Air, Ldwnrd Thornton, which was rend to you, tn March. 
This was once i 1 * teemed a formidable bat; but T though demanding 
energy an d physical endurance. it is now shown In be on under taking 
of no very extraordinary difficulty, since there is established m thu 
crater itself an organised company of adventurers, who daily work 
therein, extracting sulphur for sate in -Mexico. 

A letter lm bwri received from Sir Bobert Scbomburgk, at St. 


Communication bettceeu the Atlantic and Pa:\jic. iciii 

Doming regret ling that political occurrences tiad confined him to the 
neighbourhood of that city, He body however, succeeded in making 
*oniu chrorwmetrie measure meets, and becoming acquainted with many 
of the physical features of die country, w hich, when coniplele, he hope* 
will be went by Lord Palmerston to Lhnt Society winch plumbed his 
find geographical Expirations, mid whose child he considers himself lob*. 

A communication w*a made to os on the Island of Huiiian, in tins 
Bay of Honduras, bv Commander R. C. Mitchell, of H.M.SL ' Sappho, 
the principal feature of will eh is the account of I he preset tt Inhabitants 
of tlwi place, Bui the neighliourhood remind* ffie of an excellent 
little publication by Mr, 0*Goman, one of yewr Council, on a subject 
of high ini port. It U intituled ‘ The Mahogany Tree/ and treats of 
the botanical characters, qualities and uses, and other particulars of 
that most valuable limber i w ith practical suggestions for selecting and 
cutting it in Central America, ami other regions of which It is a native. 
The book bt iUmsi rated with engravings, and accompanied by an expla¬ 
natory map uu ii large scale, showing the mahogany districts* and other 
fine fombtrn countries. This was draw n up by another of tot mem¬ 
bers, Mr. Trctawny Saunders, and merits notice fur ii* accuracy. 

An American traveller lias sent an account to the Geographical 
Society at Par is, of his meeting with M, Uunplntid, Humboldt's celebrated 
companion, netr Sin Buiju, where he lm-s happily with his family, 
constantly making addition* to his Herbarium, which he considers a* 
belonging to France, and which contains at least 3000 plants ; lire col¬ 
lecting uf it seems to have obliterated the bitterness of his farced deten¬ 
tion by Dr. Frnnein. 

A paper of grrat interest wits read, on * 1 he Geography of Soutliern 
Peril,' bv Mr, William Bo I Inert, o Fellow of ibis Society, to whom our 
Journal had been previously indebted. He described a purl of thu 
roHKirv less known la Europeans than the of the province. Leav¬ 
ing Areqaipa, at the loot of its snow-clad volcano , he parsed deem 
plains with their vait tract* of moving hemispherical sand-hills (mcria- 
which liavc been known to overwhelm the traveller under their 
shilling mosses. The district of Tmpaca—with its rocky mountains, 
its desert steppe*, and its mines of silver—was next examined t and 
M^ Bullaert believed that die huge range of Liritna, in the Cordillera 
Real, will, upon further investigation, prove to be the culminating 
point of the New World. 

The anxiety to which l Last year alluded, respecting an equatorial 
channel of communication between the AtLmtic and fftciiic Oceans, 
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appears to be on the increase in America; and has been the occasion of 
such nabiuid discussion among/mrselves, tiiai the interest taken by 
the Society in bo great el question cannot be rnkundettfood. There 
Can be little doubt that the lime ha* arrived when this gigantic task will 
be commenced ■ mud the place to be chosen for the purpose of ensuring 
success, must lie somewhere between (he-lib and 13th degrees of North 
latitude. Ru( P us before observed, there are several sites for lines in 
that interval, tsidh of which are Wrongly but riot itispas.-imiiitety rccum- 
mended by the respective parties; and it is somewhat of a tux on the 
judgment whether to side with Eh is or thill projector, this or that 
engineer, or even with (he committee on naval iUiFui ns on the oilier side 
of the Atlantic, who made un official report to Congress on the r-ub- 
ject- Such was the state of our information, when the excellent sum- 
mary drawn up and read by Captain Robert Filz-Uny, of the Royal 
Navy, at the suggestion of Dr* Norton Shaw your Secretary, cfluie 
before you, forming a considerate, searching, and matkr-of-fnet ex¬ 
amination of each of the plans proposed. This chain of argument on 
I he Great Isthmus, illustratod by a my carefully executed mop by 
Mr. Arrow'siniEh, is now published in your Journal; hot the topic 
demands a few more words, since public attention ha* beet) « strongly 
turned to it, not only un account of political and commercial con¬ 
siderations, hut also because of the higher interests it possesses* Struck 
vuth the stdvantages likily to accrue lo navigation, trade, and civiliza¬ 
tion by an grand an effort, M. Jomard says it pertains ■■ a la science 
gcagrapliique la gloire d’avoir prepare eette revolution I" 

Capiaiu £ itz-Roy assuring that 11 iht ubjeot in view is a 

navigable channel between the two ocean*, through which the largest 
ships may pus without breaking bulk or being lightened; the least 
ulijt'ct contemplated is a common waggon-road.’ 1 ' TtomAi foRow mi 
the existing methods of conveyance across Cent nil Aint?rii3fcj on health 
in that climatei oostorms; on volcanic action; on the resident In¬ 
dians; mid an political ohmctisii A few diminished tribes of inde¬ 
pendent Aborigines Mill inhabit the mountainous ranges, and oppose 
the access of travellers. The political immobility iff [3m local govern- 
meats is insisted on a# a material obstacle in the way of executing great 
W'orks in Central America ; and great stress is kid on the urgent nec«- 
siiy of Jmving adequate harbourage at each extremity of any canal or 
railroad that may be constructed. * ( Another momentous considers - 
tion mutt not be forgotten, which is, that the larger and better the 
canal, or other means nf intercourse (c^rrw jiaribitt), may be f the 
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greater will be the world -at-large profit; while, ou tlie other hand, the 
smaller the scale of the work effected, the more exclusively h»cal must 
it become in value.” 

The four principal uiid several secondary lines were prnjxsed and 
discussed, ami I think their peculiar features were impartially stated; 
but Captain Fitz-Roy makes a general summary, showing that only one 
line, namely, “ The Cupica and Atrato route, appears now to offer a 
reasonable prospect of encouragement to undertake the construction of 
a ship-canal; and that only one other route, from Porto Bello or Man- 
zauilla to Panama, seems likely to become the site of a great permanent 
rood for traffic, if not for a railway.” 

Such b the state of the case as it now appears before us; there can, 
however, be no doubt that, notwithstanding the labours of many in¬ 
telligent surveyors ami travellers, »e are still in want of more precise 
local knowledge, and tho suggestions of experience. It is therefore an 
undertaking which can only las executed efficiently under the patronage 
of government, not by the limited means of an individual association: 
no public minister, nor any speculative capitalist, will now act on the 
reports of moderately-qualified and irresponsible examiners. 

This magnificent ^heme has, however, met with au opposition from 
Mr. Asa Whitney, the projector of a gigantic railway for connecting 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, thereby approximating what he terms 
the great centres of the populations of Europe and Asia. While tho 
easternmost point «»f departure in America should commence at Halifax 
or New York, Mr. Whitney proposes that a belt of territory 60 miles 
wide—30 miles on each side of the rood—with its eastern base on 
Lake Michigan, aiul its western on the Pacific, a length of 2000 miles, 
comprehending about 78,000,000 of acres, shall Unappropriated to this 
object. The capital wherewith to construct this road, Mr. Whitney 
proposes to create by the increased value imparted to the lands thus 
consigned, and reclaimed from the wilderness, by the construction of so 
grand a railroad, with its commercial agencies and electric telegraph. 
Beside* the startling nature of the project as regards the enormous 
tract of country intended to be crossed, the originality of earn ing out 
so vast an undertaking, nut by the usual method of loans, but by the 
positive creation of capital, must strike every one; aud so strongly Is 
the projector imbued with the prospect of entire success (aud lie appears 
to command all the bearings of the case), that he feels confident that 
were his rood mode, and the Isthmus of Panamd washed away, so as to 
leave an open passage for fleets, the former would have to bear the 
whole commerce of the globe. The arguments pro et con are now 
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under agiiattan j bm through all a characteristic instance is given of 
lire Anglo-American propensity eft be ** doing." 

Concluding Rem a trim. 

Having iluta shown the prtaeip.il features of the geographical 
undertakings of the last year in detail, J trust you will at taw me to 
embrace the occasion which now oilers of delivering an opinion or two 
respecting our own duties. In so doing let It be borne in mind that 
thing*, and not person*, are the objects of my remark*; and not a word 
must be misinterpreted into a dhparagemeut of tire devoted and 
fatiguing exertion* of traveller*, or an attempt to discourage their 
views end labour*. 

In the recent and vast stride* which knowledge has been taking, a 
strong proof is afforded that by the active labours of the mind the 
supremacy of man is maintained, his wants ministered to, and the 
amenities of his life increased. Hence the numerous conventional 
methods adopted for the enjoyment, diffusion, and promotion of infor¬ 
mation, as clubs, reading-rooms, public libraries, and societies. The 
throe first are fast becoming essentially accessory to the social existence 
of civilised life, and are therefore open to ail members of community, 
even to those of the merest rudtaieutal education. Rut Societies are 
particular association* for the furtherance of some selected branch of 
science or knowledge, in order to promote the cultivation of it by 
bringing together those who arc interested in such pafsdti, The com¬ 
ponents ofsuch bodies are [o be considered of a higher intellectual 
training than I* necessary tar a mere reading-room,—'Since it is the 
advance of b Science, and not the lighter pereu.iia! requirements, which 
ought to be their nil tag passion ; hence tike necessity of qualifications 
so strictly demanded by most incorporation*, with every tutimotiml 
for the admission of a new member. 

Jo a prospecms which T drew up, printed, and circulated juit before 
the first lull li-h men i of the present Society, the end* and objects of 
sue!i :m association were staled; and on a recent reference to that 
document I find that my opinions remain unshaken. The principles 
of tlie argument were congregation, eu-operation, and the establish¬ 
ment of n safe deposit in which the contributions of the whole geo¬ 
graphical world might be received, preserved, and rendered easily 
av.iiloblcto every inquirer: and while the utmost encouragement was 
held out for the convenience of members, the promotion of travels, and 
the tendering pf aid to the merest tourists, the fuller nature and epit- 
dusions of your enrolment were thus pointed out;— 
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Physical 
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Special 


Political 


Of the mam and form of the globe. 

Motion* and intrinsic propert y* of the globe. 

Of effect* from celestial cause*. 

Natural divisions and geological features of the world. 
Mountains, plains, deserts, mines, and minerals. 
Particulars of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

Seas, lakes, rivers, and springs. 

Currents, tides, hydrographical data. 

Climate, winds, weather, and seasons. 

Volcanoes, earthquakes, and other phenomena. 

Ancient and modern history of the earth. 

The distribution of races and languages. 

Names, derivations, and revolutions of states and cities. 

1 latitudes and longitudes, astronomical and geodes:cal. 

I He variation, dip, and other magnetic phenomena. 
Determination of heights and distances. 

Relative magnitudes of all countries and nations. 

( Population, division of tbr people, general statistics. 
Artificial division* of land*, agriculture, produce. 
Commerce, manufactures, fisheries. 

( Government, manners, customs, laws, policy. 

Canal*, roads, mills, bridge*, market*. 

Religion, education, force*, art*. 


Now we have principally exerted ourselves, and I am happy to say 
with beneficial effect, on the two latter divisions of this scheme, while 
u world of work still remains almost in statu quo in the first, and com* 
parativcly little has been done in the second. I might be here told 
that the art of pointing; oat the principle* of correct geography, amt the 
urt of correcting elemental geography itself, may often be two thing* 
widely differing in geuere; but I well know the value and advantages 
of theory and practice rowing together. It is under this persuasion 
that I venture to point out the necessity of introducing greater exact¬ 
ness, more philosophical method, and more numerical precision, into all 
oliservations. instead of what was little better than mere (rues* work. 
From the unwearied pain* of intelligent travellers we have u large 
insight into the animate and inanimate relations of foreign countries, 
into the soil and geology, the face and produce of the surface, and what 
lies beneath it; the rivers, lake*, mountain*, climate, amt the natural 
history strictly so cal 1**1: particulars which their talents, ami the 
acquisition of modern language*, have enable*! them to obtain. This, 
however, is not enough to form the staple of a Society* care. Some¬ 
thing higher is imperatively necessary to enable ua to advance; but in 
begging your sufferance for a few minutes longer I sliall adhere to the 
practical branches of our duty, without venturing to soar into the Em¬ 
pyrean regions of the higher *cicnces». 

The preceding details of what has been accomplished in various part* 
of the world during the past year may surely be regarded as very 
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encouraging; and although no very notable or striking discovery mny 
fmvt lieen ninde, it i* abundantly shown dial the men of the present 
tPiv want neither the fervour of spirit, the power of mind, nor the 
vigour of budv which have distinguished the leodera of p«t ngei, It 
i/to l^e remembered, too, that any really gnat discoveries are no.ther 
itmde, distinguished* nor recognised in a moment, AVe no longer hear 
now, aJ of erst* of new continents having been found, or new oceans 
explored i these are no more the days of diat almost romantic epoch 
w hich form* the great landmark in the history of geographical progress, 
wlitm every voyager was able to take possession of vast territories in 
|,U own or hit country’ll name, We now know tolerably Well the sire 
of the world* the exton* of sea and land, the forms ami characteristics 
of each portion ; and if in the middle of some inhospitable continent 
there siilt exist any tracts unknown to us they are comparatively un¬ 
important in the economy of the whole globe. Ami every post brings 
ns newd of itiU further adduces made even in such tracts; so that if 
ue cannot yet say decidedly that there are no blanks in the map of the 
farth, no ling period will elapse before Out can be affirmed. Due by 
one the iaat re mi I an is of the unknown will yield to the cirorte now 
made: hut bad we even actually arrived at so desirable a consumma¬ 
tion t would our labours then be lentiljjateuAV ould gt’ijgrapliical 
societies cease to be requisite ? 

Certainly not. Our work might then be said to be only beginning. 
Till we actually know tbo whole extent and surface of the globe on 
w-hidi wc move, its peculiarities us a whole, and the mutual relations of 
it* separate parts, it can never be thoroughly investigated or under- 
s^tuoii; and much may long remain, as it k now, only a source of wonder 
ami confusion* Those who have aal overlooked causes and their 
necessary suisequencs, will entertain, no distrust of the future. To 
accommodate ourselves to a different Mate of requirements, and keep 
our Society In the van uf iu* votaries, it i* only necessary to look 
out ahead- Among other mo item, more congenial appreciation must 
be show n fur sciences which commonly have been looked on as diverse 
from geography, but which, though apparently standing on a different 
course, are really all tending to ibe same end. We must, in fact, look 
ujmn everything in n larger point of view than before—not in pan** 
bid a* a whole—and then we sludl Bad new worlds of mtud and mutter 
awaiting new Alexanders to conquer them. Whether studying the 
superficies of the earth* or investigutiug its peculiar properties as regu* 
luted by organic forces and eostnical dynamics, our* is* in every way, 
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a progressive science of observation ; and one which, by lifting us out 
of that cheerless philosophy which Yagank not a material creation, 
advances the high intelligence of our nature. 

It is therefore evident that, in the present stage, all possible preci¬ 
sion and accuracy in his observations is more than ever indispensably 
necessary, if the traveller wishes them to be of any real value; nothing 
should be left to the mere testimony of the senses, and actual admea¬ 
surement, where practicable, should never be omitted. As astrono¬ 
mical determinations are indispensable for fixing the positive and rela¬ 
tive positions of places in our maps no traveller should neglect to 
acquire die habit of using such means of ascertaining the latitude and 
longitude of any place not previously visited, as in the preseut state of 
science can readily be acquired. The improved form of the Nautical 
Almnnac, of instruments, of observation, and of reduction, render these 
determinations so easy, that those are now inexcusable who fail to per¬ 
form better what was so odea tolerably done under the greatest dbad- 
vantoges. When we speak of modern maps os very great improvements 
on those of the last century, we are apt to forget how few of them rest 
on any certain data, how rare are the cases w here actual surveys have 
been made, and of how very late a date arc the triangulations upon which 
alone a truly correct map must dej»end for accuracy. It hut too fre¬ 
quently happens, that the most careful combination of imperfect mate¬ 
rials leads to the continuation of error instead of the establishment of 
truth ; of this a better proof cannot be adduced than the maps of that 
indefatigable and able geographer, the late Major Rcnncll, once so 
highly esteemed, now so completely superseded. These conrideration* 
should induce future travellers to fix their attention exclusively on such 
observations as lead to certain and ready results, not such as can only 
he verified in distant times and places. In all widely extended coun¬ 
tries the astronomical data should alone be used, and so used that the 
probable error of each result may be stated. Differential methods— 
mostly so captivating by their easiness, but which are liable to increase 
in unknown deviation from truth the further they go—are to be care¬ 
fully avoided, except when they can be adopted with some wholesome 
check on their vagaries. 

I should here remark that, while advocating the best obtainable 
results, I am not insisting on perfection : the idea of absolute accuracy 
in anything is totally discarded by all truly scientific men; and no 
ipse dixit from any one—however able and however honourable—pro¬ 
duces conviction. Let no one, therefore, delude himself that bis instru- 
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men! cati be perfect; be it what it may. it must have errors of con- 
struct ion. nml perhaps titms of principle too, 1 ho nature anil amount 
of such irregtd arities should be cnrefullj’ detected anil niintlUdy re¬ 
corded j for even though they may be too sum 11 to produce any sensibh' 
L’llkt on the numerical reductions, they should nevertheless be stated, 
as riDee^n' to furnish a clue regarding both (he observer rind the 
Instrument . 

The importance of tln?se considerations will be evident, on recol¬ 
lecting that the general principle of geodetic surveying emmets in the 
measurement of the various angles of a net-work of triangles spread 
cv^r the surface of the coon try iu be examined, and the detenni nation 
of the magnitude of their in reference to one or mare accurately 
measured bases. The petition of these triangles h then to he resolved 
in relation to the mend inti, and parallels of latitude, of the terrestrial 
spheroid. At a casual glance it might appear that such a process was 
one of no great complexity, and within the reach of persons of moderate 
acqui mm outs; tins., however, would be a very mistaken opinion, for 
every error of neatunaunt ur observation, t: very fault of calculation, 
anti every onrifttimi tjf circumstances, is multiplied and increased a.-* the 
survey extends ^ hence tho absolute necessity of intelligence, activity, 
and aeience well applied; iu the conduct of Mtioml surveys. 

This is hardly [he place to enter into the requisite instrumental and 
practical details, or I would proceed to point out the best sort of instru¬ 
ment* for geographical tmvdien In various jiarta of the earth. accord¬ 
ing to the degree of magnitude or accuracy they might wish to attain ; 
but 1 Cannot help observing that this is a point wherein there is still 
room for improvement. For hasty travellers tho seif-same methods us 
are used at tea Lave been too immediately recommended, without con- 
wdering the change not only of instruments, but also of objects of 
observ at ion, required by the alteration of circumstances; while for 
others enjoying more h-t-ure, and professing to aim at greater accuracy, 
the iooit have often been of a description rather titled fur exhibition in 
the maker's shop than ibt actual work in the field. Fortunately fur u*, 
BCiwtiSc iimsi are rather eager than otherwise in lending their aid on 
these occasions, if they perceive a chance of their ideas being carried 
into effect ■ and if geographer* and travellers will but show- a greater 
desire than hitherto to go to work effectuality, they may rest assured of 
receiving every aid. 

And here I should remark, that even those useful marine instru¬ 
ments the quadrant and sextant, admirable oh they certainly are, still 
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admit of improvement for naval purposes. It is well enough fir the 
Commercial a ml motive power* of navigation lo observe only the -mi 
and muon, but for the want* of geography circles sliouId be used instead 
ttf H’MJiiits, nmi stars in place of the sun j and in adapting tlm subjects 
of observation nt sea to geographical purposes on land, it must be 
remembered* that while observations of altitude alioat are capable of 
less accuracy than any other, it is quite the contrary on shore : so thru, 
although longitude by lunar distances is the great cynosure of navi- 
gators, travellers by land have no need of them ; their better way is to 
obtain the longitude by determining the rijght-flseeftsiun of the moon 
thnvugh altitudes olf the meridian, or its declination by the same 
method when culminating: this will be found more easy, and pro¬ 
bably more accurate than the others ; but for those traveller* w ho cannot 
acquire dexterity in the use of reflecting instruments, and whoso means 
permit the use of larger ap|Kimtius, the recent Improvements of the alt- 
azimuth circle are important, h may even yet lie inaik' much firmer, 
stiller, and more simple and accurate: it should, while serving to 
obtain an approximation to die mea.suno of luiriiniital angles, be unim¬ 
peachable in its altitudes, and os firmly fixable in the meridian as a 
transit tek^eupe. 

Whatever the instrument, however, or whatever the phenomena ub- 
serve*I, my intention is to point out the direction in which the higher 
exertions of geographers are most required ; end it might fallow, that, 
while enriching our numerical end logical accuracy in these dejKirt- 
mentis, they will also arqtiira more enlarged nmj philosophical vi#wa ot 
the whole grand and iia-shaustible subject- With the powerful hioitu 
which may now be obtained, and in the true spirit recommended, tra¬ 
vellers may hope n»t only to enlarge the boundaries uf nur gtNigraphkal 
knowledge, but also to assist in reaching .untie of the most important 
genera I Lotions and grandest discoveries that have over, either in their 
con sequences added to the material comfort of man, or so enlarged the 
compass of bis views as tn maku him more worthy of id* place among 
created beings : &uch are the points at which wo should aim ; and with 
such objects constantly Id view, our Society will obtain and merit the 
esteem of posterity as well as the approbation of contemporaries,. 

It h now my duty to take a final leave of the station with which you 
have honoured me; and on resigning the post 1 cannot hut Nwm 
mjwir fortunate in having, with the aid of a feealoofl Crawoil, been able 
to carry out tome of those plans and purpose* for the advancement of 
our best interests. tFic accomplishment of which I had sincerely at heart 
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when I ventured to undertake so responsible a charge. This satisfac¬ 
tion is still more enhanced wfirn I look to my able and experienced 
friend Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, to whom I now resign the 
Chair; and than whom no one has evinced more regard for your welfare, 
more interest in your pursuits, or more continued application to every 
branch of your proceedings. Feeling satisfied, therefore, that nothing 
will be left undone which may ensure success, I can, with the brightest 
hopes for the future, emphatically say— Farewell! 
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ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


I .—Remarks upon the Country between the Caspian and Black 
Seas. By Professor II. Abich. 

Communicated by Sir Roderick I. Murchison. 

[Read Jan. 13, 1831.] 

The extraordinary diversities of climate that occur in the coun¬ 
tries situate betweeu the Euxine and Caspian seas depend so 
much on their geological and orological configuration, that before 
entering upon that subject, it seems indepensable to lav before the 
Society a general account of these countries, in which t have been 
officially employed during several years as an exploring geologist. 

From observations made by Mr. Tchihatchcf during the winter 
of 1829, it appears that in the low steppes between the Caspian 
and the sea of Aral, the mercury in his thermometer sunk nearly 
as low as the freezing point. 

The Caucasian chain, rising like an island from a low plain 
almost ns level as the sea, forms a continuous barrier between 
two sea-basins occupying each an area of from 14,000 to 15,000 
square leagues. 

The counterscarp on the N. is formed by a gently sloping 
glacis, often richly wooded, and terminating in abrupt and per¬ 
pendicular cliffs from 2000 to 4000 feet high. It comprehends 
various geological formations, beginning at the youngest tertiary, 
and ranging through chalk, green sand, and oolite. In the north¬ 
western lialf of this chain we find granite, gneiss, and crystalline 
slates, traversed by dykes of diorit, Labrador porphyry, and 
melaphyr; iu the south-eastern, principally slate, rising occasion¬ 
ally into rugged peaks to a height of 15,000 English feet above 
the sea. In latitude 6L 30' (or 43° 50 7 , reckoned from Green¬ 
wich) is the mountain mass called Conguti Chock, which abounds 
in metallic lodes; here the central chain affords a series of long 
elliptical valleys, bounded by huge rocky walls, except where the 
rivers Naridon, Terek, Assa, Argun, and Sulak * have forced for 

* Id Koch’* map of the Ciuctms, tbe Duodot, Urucb, Tscbcrvk, P»rrgamuMo, 
Snirilu aod Urwdou, Anion, Fiacdoo, Ab*ek, and Amu : acrcra! of which How into 
the Terek.—E d. 
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themselves am exit northwards, Of tins ghenorocuotii t>o_ important 
both iu a geological and ethwd ngjcal point of view, I have gJ'cti 
a detailed description in Vnl. VIL of the Bulletin ot the A e:i- 
demv; of St Peteraburgb—it is strictly analogous to what takes 

places in the Andes. , 

In the tract (hat intervenes between the central chain and the 
counterscarp OCCttr three great volcanic regions, each indepcmfeiit 
of the others. Their names, ns we proceed from S.E, to 
are. L Kiishegt s % Tehcgeni; 3. Llbourm. l he hi^h second¬ 
ary ridge above mentioned on the N. of the chain is intersected 
by several deep transversal gorges, and presents a number of 
bastions ; the highest of these, the famous Scbacbdag, which is of 
dolomit, abound# in osirca nworoptera, terebratida depresea, 
and ammonites. It attains the height of 13,800 feet, and is 
covered hy perpetual ice and snow. 

The shape of this mountain is referable to two great parallel 
faults, the one ranging from NA\ . to the other from E* to 

W., slightly affected here and there by a third, running in the 
direction of N-E. and S.W* 

Such is the structure of C aucasus on the X. 

On the S, the sloj.it; is very irregular, extending over the Halter 
ami inid ill at tug region of Georgia Proper, the urological rotations 
of which are still regulated by the three faults above mentioned. 
The dislocating and upheaving forces have here produced great 
variety in the rocks. Aiuygdaloidal beds of peculiar character 
were here thrown up at the same time that the fos^illferoils lieds 
no the X. of the Caucasus were deposited apparently in a tran- 
4]nil sea. 

The hydrographical communication of die Euxine and Caspian 
on the S. of toe Caucasus is interrupted by an elliptical jmicli of 
granite, which, stretching in & direction front N.E- to SAY inter¬ 
fere towards the S, with an extensive group of mountain land, 
-which runs W. and E., following the course of one of the great 
faults. This granitic ridge, by Strabo denominated the knee «f 
Caucasus, is often interacted by erupted rocks, and overlapped 
by different sedimentary formations, ranging from the upper oolitic 
to the mioccne. Here id the native country of the Meske or Moske 
of the undents; it divides Colchis from Iberia, the woody and 
maralyf Hats of the Phasia from the flat dry valley of the Tyrus, 
or Kllt. Though at the pa^ of Suram itd absolute height does 
not exceed 2D80 feet, U has an extraordinary effect upon climate. 
By the junction of the Me-he ridge with the lateral chain# of 
Triafetbi and SomsetU* which separate the pachalica of Adiataie 
and Imeritia, the Caucasian mountains are brought into immediate 
connection with the elevated volcanic tract of roe sources of the 
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Cyrus and Araxes, viz. the highland uf Ardahau, and the cul¬ 
minating ridge of the Taurus. 5- of ErxcrocUD, on the Yl\; and 
on tin" E with tin. 1 bifurcating chains uf the Fatuhak and the 
metalliferous ranges of Armenia, which, separating the A raxes 
and Cyrus, take, like the Caucasus, n south-eastern direct ion. 
For this reason probably the old Armenian geographers gave to 
the whole of these chains the appellation of Lower Caucasus, 
which, however* is geologically very different from the upper* 

A vast aeries of pahrozoic liiuestattcfi, Devonian slate, and car¬ 
boniferous limestones (of all which not a trace boa yet lieen dis¬ 
covered on the Caucasus), forms the basis of an extensive range 
of highland, which, varying in altitude from 2560 to 48(W! and 
feet, et readies westward into Asia Minor, and south-east¬ 
ward into Ford a. The palaeozoic beds, on the contrary, in what¬ 
ever position they may be found, whether horizontal, or inclined, 
or contorted, trend uniformly to the N*E, This highland, which 
in the chain of Karabagh* attains a height of 12,250 and 12,800 
feet, is bordered or traversed by systems of parallel subordinate 
mountain chains, which conform always to one or other of the above- 
mentioned axes of dislocation. The rocks composing it are proved 
by their fossil contents to belong to various formations, including the 
Devonian and carboniferous groups, the cretaceous, and mnn- 
muUtie, but they received their actual trend from the intrusion of 
crystal line rocks at a relatively recent period* It was volcanic 
agency, however, in its most energetic development, which, at a 
still later period, gave to these highland regions their peculiar 
feature, ami stamped upon them those remarkable physical dia¬ 
meters by which they dlifer essentially from the Upper Caucasus. 

Iti the Upper Caucasus the volcanic heights of Knsbegk and 
Elhurnz. 1(),5S0 arid 18,^75 feet, appesr as lofty peaks in the 
midst of the mountain range, having farced their way through a 
wildly-broken surface presenting a succession of abrupt ridges 
and deep valleys. 

On the Armenian highland s nr Lower Caucasus, where the 
surface is more unilbrm, we find, on the contrary, large isolated 
domes, low cones, with rounded edges anil gentle declivities.; we 
find numerous crater?, from which have issued enormous streams 
of lav*, which, descending into the valleys, have filled them up 
to the height sometimes of 30<l or 40U feet, and this to the extent 
of mure than 15 miles. Alt these volcanic hum mocks arc re- 
fern hie to two parallel lines of disturbance, that traverse the 
whole country in the same direction as the Caucasian range, viz. 

* The Daly dug. ojAipracd wf |wrpl}n, IJ , 1 ' !J0 m f the rmpi ufOU' Tiidu]- 

kan 1IJ&00,opth«N.l^or4uirtS»e porptijj ; and th«K*frtlI*LtgU&£. 12.SW), fifty 
ft i Mii N'ichitscbt-viixi. in dii! fotitli-esitL-m range of do Karalci^li Motmiaiai* 
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frcn^ N.W. to S.E. The ujjper one commeuct-a northwards, in 
the midst of she trachitie domes and cones, from O t Ch K) to 10,01 M) 
feet high, on tlic W. of Admlzic,* which h ns been famous from 
t h e earliest period for the intense cold vf its winter season. On 
the tiE.it reaches the Sabalaa, near Ardebil, the height of which 
probably exceeds 15,IKK> feet, and further on the Demavend, N, of 
Teheran, 15,000 feet. Throughout the whole range, of about 470 
geographical miles in length, we find an almost uninterrupted line 
of g^eut volcanic vents, winch have, at some time or other, filled 
up & the pre-existing valleys, so as to change them into shallow 
basins, or to create takes, by barring up the outlets of the waters that 
traversed them. Over extensive ureas the older rocks are covered 
by flat-vaulted, volcanic platforms of 8000 to 0000 feet mean 
oiBvntimk rravelled by cmm-al craters ; I lie highest of these tire 
the doloritic under cone of Agmangan, 12,800 feet high, the huge 
obsidian and pumice cone of Agdag, IS,BOO, and the flat dome of 
Alagez, 18,063 feet The second volcanic parallel i* situate in 
the north-western prolongation of a line drawn through the two 
summits of the Ararat (17,500 and IB, 123 feet high) to the peak 
of Eoezedag. It comprehends the Partying rm the great Stank, 
remarkable for the beauty of its outline, and attaining the height 
of 10,(100 feet. 

The interval between those tw r o parallel series of volcanic 
heights is occupied hy the famous plain of A raxes, a long, wide, 
and flat basin of 2500 feet mean absolute elevation, surrounding 
the foot of Ararat, where the eye, carried along the outline of 
the encircling niomitdUa, meets a gentle slope; steep declivities 
occurring only where the volcanic Formation is interrupted by 
out-empping sedimentary f>r plutonic rucks. These short outlines! 
of the Caucasian geography will render it sufficiently obvious tbit 
every meteorological agent will, in these regions, exert u variously 
modified influence, giving rise to a great number of like 
e3 i matological condition*. 

To this statement a graphical expression is riven by the lines 
of perpetual !U0W. The highest point at which snow disappears 
in summer on the Upper Caucasus is 12,040 feet rm the Sol lag- 
dag.t but 10,980 on Elburuz. In the Lower Caucasus ibis 
point exceeds even 18,900 feet on Ararat. Hence it appears that 
the whole mountain region of the Lower Caucasus, with the 
exception of Ararat and Alage/, loses its enow in summer, mid 
the difference between the utmost limit of the snow lino in the 


* PfflwljanilBV, I>oehD3-|KHaiM , r Tliil 6$U, Ytchlip&tiir 9784. EUkU 10.0*0 fi**, 

* On ebo lop i'if T¥ch*JbWjdig, wb Lch u iho swnwl lid gbt of Um> tirtcrii call<nl 
Scbufldaa, I met M5]jr with iljifL-rnwl pniclR-iof *tww tit cm afewtntp elirmiwi of 
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Upper and tile Lower Caucasus may be estimated at from 1 GOO 
to 1900 feet. * 

As 1 can merely offer a brief sketch in this communication, I 
shall confine myself to pointing out a few of the chief peculiarities 
of our Georgian eh male which are of general interest, and relate 
to some questions of physiological importance to the inhabitants, 
prefacing the subject by some explanatory remarks with reference 
to the Table L 

A system of meteorological observations, established, under the 
direction of Prince Wortinzof, by myself on both sides of the 
Caucasus, from the shores of the Block Sea to those of the Cas¬ 
pian, in connection with the central magnetic*! and meteorological 
observatory in Tiflie, has for several years furnished complete 
scries of contemporaneous observation^ made with good instru- 
meats, end carefully compared between each other. The chief 
results of two years observations Have been calculated for 1:2 
places in Georgia. 

These observations have shown that the isothermal zone of 57° 
and 69®, after I laving traversed tho land between the Caspian 
and the Black seas, is inflected. abruptly to the S., when it reaches 
the Caspian, lienee it results that the annual temperature at 
Kedutknle, on the Black Sea, of 37°. 5, Is found again in Lenkoran, 
2 more to the £5, and the temperature, 58" of Kutai% occurs again 
in Baku. 

The mean annual temperature of Till is, of which the elevation 
is 1385 feet above the level of the sea, is reduced to 55\ L* 
Tiffis is included in the above mentioned isothermal zone between 
57 : and 51) (Table L). 

In connection with this equaliiv in the mean annual tempera¬ 
tures, there is now an extraordinary discrepancy between the 
mean temperatures of the seasons in the before mentioned places* 

This unequal distribution of absolute temperature imparts to 
the climate of Georgia that particular character of astonishing 
variety, which is the principal source of the riches of the soil. 

The winters in Lsiikoran are proportionally colder than those 
of Kutais and Hedut, and m the year 1848 this difference was 
tripled - f but the summer and harvest-time are warmer in Len¬ 
koran and Baku them in Uedut and Kutaia. \\"ith reference to 
the cold of the winters in Lenkoran, 1 may state that the self- 
registering thermometer indicated there, during a fortnight in 
January, a series of minima, of which the mean was 22 , but the 
extremes were 11° and 13 s . In the very extreme 'winter of 
1844 to 1845, the space between the Isle of arid the shore of 
Lenkoran, 2 English miles wide, was covered with ice thick 


* G2°U in Map,— Ei>, 
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enough to allow a communication for walkers between the shore 
anil the isle. For two months sledges were used in Lenkoran. 
The water-fowl migrated to Astern, 10 miles to the S.. where 
the air was milder. At the same time the self-registering ther¬ 
mometer at Erivan marked, in the course of one week thrice, 
— 24’. *2, in the same place where, 4 months later, in May, I ob¬ 
served 98°. 1 in the shade; the vapour dissolved in the air being 
only 18 per cent. The greater jtart of the famous trees of Juglans 
regia, aged more than 18 years, perished in the fruit-gardens of 
Kagismann on the A raxes, 4370 feet high; but the forest-like 
shrubs of laurus nobilis, in the neighbourhood of Kutnis, in 
Imeretia, remained uninjured during the same winter. 

When the culture of the sugar-cane, which is frequent between 
Astrahad ami Masenderan, was tried near Lenkoran, it was not 
suspected that that place, situated under tlie same parallel ns 
Palermo and Smyrna, with their annual warmth of til° to G3°, had 
only the annual and summer temperature of Montpellier, and often 
the winter temperature of Trier and Maestricht. (Table IV.) 

It is this irregularity in the distribution of annual temjicraturo, 
effected by the overpowering influence of the continental air, 
which determines the strange character of that vegetation, which 
covers the mountains of Talysch and the plains stretching at their 
liases. The principal kinds of shrubs and of evergreen trees, 
which give a peculiar charm to the forests of Iineretia and Min- 
grelia—the rhododendrons, the lnuno-cem>us, the nzalins, the 
jasmins—shun the cold and snowy winters of the upper Talysch 
and the shores of Lenkoran. The strong summer beat and the 
excessive moisture of those regions, produce and protect that 
celebrated summer vegetation, consisting of plants which are only 
annual, and which die every year after having home their semis. 

The quantity of water produced by snow and rain in Lenkoran 
varied in two years between 52 and 40 inches; the mean anuunl 
quantity of vapour diffused in the air remaining nearly constant 
82 per cent. A climatological comparison between I^enkoran 
and Baku, *2° further to the'N., presents us with the interesting 
fact, that the moisture of the air being there nearly equal to tliat 
of Lenkoran, the summer is warmer and the winter is regularly 
milder, but the quantity of water furnished by the atmosphere is 
five times less than at Baku.* 

These facts result evidently from the following circumstances: 
the nearly insular position of Baku, the vicinity of the great hot 
and dry plain of the Kur, whose insolation is favoured by an 

* Taking the total quantity of rain fallen in the year 1849 at Baku, and con¬ 
sidering it as unity, we have the following proportions:—rain and snow fallen at 
Alexandropol, 2*23; Dcrbent, 2*50; Lenkoran, 5*11; Kutais, 6*85; Kcdutkalc 
7*38. 
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dnust t dear aky ; tin greateapatalj "f tUt t hot w fcr eoafcsfrfaK 
YBpmir, the predominance of a strong and little interrupted wind 
blowing from the le aside, and particularly the distance of high 
mountain dining ;md the absence of wooded hills, capable of 
exercising tin energetic inBuence upon condensation. The Jtotiu 
of freouetit rains terminates on the southern border of the great 
Kur-plains, where the most remote undulations of the Taiyuch 
chain cense to be wooded, whilst the frequent traces of a former 
considerable cultivation on the fatuous steppe of Muganly, he- 
tween the Amies and Knr, betray the unfavourable change 
the climate of those regions lias undergone in historical times lay 
the destruction of woods, caused by the nomadic tribes, who have 
from the earliest times disputed those wide and fertile pasture- 
grounds. 

By conditions like these the Caspian part of Georgia is now 
made to furnish an extraordinary contrast with the wooded and 
humid plains of Imcrctki and Mmgrclia, and the notable differ¬ 
ence of agriculture and industrial development between those 
regions is the result of a physical necessity- it is the powerful 
action of predominating warm westerly sea-winds; it is the north¬ 
western. direction of the Caucasian chain, and its increasing size 
and height within the meridian of Elfctittruz, together with the 
relative position nf the chain of the Mesktnu mountains, men¬ 
tioned before, which protect the deeply enclosed Colchis against 
the aggression of the easterly extremes of cold, so far that liigh- 
ste mined citron and orange-trees at six hours westerly distance 
from Poti arc to be found in beautiful luxuriance sheltered by 
insignificant wooded hills against the northerly winds, called in 
that land the winds of SuaiicliliH 

The mean annual quantity of moisture of the air (or the rela¬ 
tive humidity) is found in Hedutkate 75 jut cent. During the 
winter the wind change?, and, becoming n hmd-wind, llie air is 
much drier. There is no place in Georgia where rain and snow 
produce a greater quantity of water than in Kutais and Hetiut- 
knk, In 184 H these quantities were 62 and tiff inches, only half 
of that w inch is annually observed in certain places in tile N.M 
of England. 

From the foregoing observation® we may assume that the five 
places just described represent the climatological type of the two 
great physical divisions of the lowlands on the S. of Caucasus from 
one 664 -bag in to the other—divisions which Nature herself ha® 
established by erecting the wooded heights of Suram 3050 feet, 
IjAOoni 6180, and Pyranga 5220, as a natural hairier which 
divides the climates in an extraordinary manner. Towards the 
U\ we observe the distinct influence of southern Europe, namely, 
the climate of isles and western shores with mild winters and 
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temperate summers; towards the E. that of continental Asia, with 
severe winters and hot summers. 

The Karthalinian country, represented by Tiflis, occupies a very 
important intermediate position on the eastern slope of the 
climatological barrier just mentioned, for there is no other region 
in Georgia where the opposed influences from the W. and the E. 
tend to neutralize each other in a more favourable manner. 
Besides, in Tiflis, from its more inland position, the increasing 
influence of the continental air is still sensible. Hence the dif¬ 
ference between the summer and the winter temperature in Tiflis ; 
Baku and Lenkoran is the same, and equals that in Petersburg 
and Abo; whilst that of Kutais and Redut is like that in western 
Germany (Table II.). The mean winter temperature in Tiflis is 
34° 4 '; that of summer, 74° 5'. The mean annual humidity of 
the air is 67 per cent., and the quantities of snow and rain amount 
only from 14 to 16 inches 

When we approach the high lands of the Armenian mountains, 
the continental character of the Georgian climate, as marked by 
extremes, is fonnd to increase in a very rapid manner; the re¬ 
markable climatological character of the country’, of which 
Ararat forms the centre, is now, for the first time, demonstrated 
by exact and comparative observations, made at the foot of 
Ararat, in Aralish, in Erivan, and Alexandropol, and cleared 
from the obscurity of previous erroneous valuations (Table III.). 
It is a fact of importance, in explaining the admirable physical 
economy of Armenian nature, that we meet with the summer 
temperature of Messina, of Baku, and of St. Croix on Teneriffe, 
at the foot of Ararat at the absolute elevation of 2560 feet, and 
recognize the winter temperature of the North Cape here in 24 Q , 
where at a height of 4160 feet the old and celebrated vineyards 
of the unfortunate Arguri were destroyed in the year 1840, not 
bv the extreme cold of winter, but by a formidable natural 
phenomenon. It is no less unexpected to find Alexandropol, by 
the range of its temperature in different seasons, brought into the 
closest analogy* with the St Lawrence in Northern America. 



St. Laweexck. 

Toeoxto. 

ALCXA.NDEOroU 

Season*. 

UL «<• 40', 

Ut. 41° 40\ 

ut. 40° «r. 


Loot. T7« *S*. W. 

Lon*. 2T. W. 

Winter . • 

19*60 

25-43 

20-30 

Summer . . 

65’99 

64-63 

66-02 

Spring . . 

49*17 

42*34 

42*80 

Autumn . . 

45-20 

46*81 

47-12 

r ~’ ' 

43*90 

44-81 

43*83 
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The excessive winter temperature of Alcxnndropol, hit. 20® 3", 
which is that of Eyafiordar, in Iceland (latitude of 65 a 40% is 
explained by the peculiar position of that town, elevated 4980 
feet, in the centre of those extensive Armenian highlands covered 
with numbers of flai dome-shaped elevations of volcanic origin, 
of 110 to 180 English miles in circumference, and of the absolute 
height of 11 T 000 to 13,000 feet; a region which, very early in 
the year, changes from grass-covered, alpine moontains, inter¬ 
sected by cultivated plains like valleys, into one immense undu¬ 
lating snow field, stretching itself far beyond Erzonim into Asia 
Minor. It is the seat of excessive winterly cold, like that on the 
depressed easterly steppes between the Caspian and the sea of 
Ami, where 31 r. da Pcfaihatchef observed—31° Fnhr, in the 
winter of 1840. 

In relation to the intensity of winterly cold we find another 
peculiarity of the steppes recurring on the pi runs of the Anne then 
highlands in the great dryness of the air. The greatest dryness 
of the atmosphere anywhere tested by bygroinetrir.il observations 
was found by Humboldt. in the Asiatic steppes of Glfltnflsfcaya, to 
be lt> per cent. This liy geometric state of the air I have in my 
numerous excursions over Armenia found to he a very frequent 
one, but I never observed a greater relative dryness than 17 per 
cent, in the neighbourhood of Ararat. 

Tim intensity of the evaporating jjower of the air there is so 
strong, that 1 have, in the hottest period of the day, often ob¬ 
served differences between the dry and wet thermometer of 22 to 
27% and sometimes oven 21) Fahr. in the shade. This evaporat- 
ing power of the dry air is a physical circumstance of far greater 
importance to human health than I could ever have believed 
before a long course of practical experiments, obtained by constant 
comparison of the dry and wet thermometers in regions of very 
dangerous climatological conditions, taught me this practical 
truth, that the human body, being fairly comparable to a sensitive 
hygroii ietric instrument, it is much more important to know the 
amount of the loss of caloric by evaporation indicated by the wet 
thermometer, than the equivocal observations of temperature made 
with the common dry thermometer. 

Tlie currents of cool air from the high mountain regions 
towards the plains being the strongest when the insolation of the 
latter reaches its maximum, the evaporating process is materially 
accelerated, and is most hi tense on the inferior slopes of the 
mountains during the afternoon. Taking the total amount of 
all the wind? in each mouth at 1000, the relative frequency of the 
wind* In the summer of 1843 was at Erivan as follows:— 
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• 

Relation 

Wvrrn 

W. anj K. 

Ilcmr* of the graatnt IVrnat of the Air. 

Month*. 

l'rtddvini'.in^ 

WtwL 

Hoar*. 

1*7 TV«. 

mometrf. 

Wot The*. 
mom efrr. 

Mean 

Be Ultra 
Humility. 

January . . 

N.E. = V>S 

W.!E.al;H 

Mora i m 

*9 

55S 

0*39 pje. 

July . . . 

N.E. s <T3 

W.: E. ■» l :8-S 

Hor* 6 ■ 

W-7 

53-35 

0-3T 

AngvU . • 

N.E. s 4*6 

W.:R. = 1:3-5 

Mom 2 » 

«-2 

62-00 

•-4I 


Ever)' one, but especially the foreigner from the N., by incau¬ 
tiously exjtosing himself with too light clothing, particularly 
during perspiration, to the action of these refrigerating processes, 
much as they may be disguised by the hot temperature of the 
ambient air, is always in imminent danger of contracting a burn¬ 
ing nervous or bilious fever of rapid and deadly course. I wit¬ 
nessed so many sad proofs of this, that I am convinced that it is 
rather the rule than the exception. 'Hie best mode of recognizing 
these meteorological conditions is to observe the difference Itetwecn 
the dry and wet thermometer, and the surest method of avoid¬ 
ing their dangerous influence is to have a sufficient addition of 
clothes at hand, and carefully to apply it, so as to prevent the 
intense and accelerated loss of r caloric which the cutaneous system 
would undergo by evaporation. Being convinced that it wns by 
attention to these practical rules, which I was taught by the con¬ 
tinued observation of the psyehronometer during my travels of many 
years in a land of the greatest climatological discrepancies, that 
1 must attribute my having always escaped the pernicious in¬ 
fluence of the climate to which I was frequently exposed, it 
seemed to me a matter of duty to submit my own experience to 
the attention of those who are visiting other foreign continental 
regions, in which the daily differences between the dry and wet 
thermometer will present them with contrasts similar to those 
which occur in the Armenian highlands. 

When more frequent use of the psvehronometer shall have fur¬ 
nished us with a greater number of hygrometrical observations 
made in the higher regions than we now possess, they will lie 
found of great value for comparative climatological and more 
minute physiological inquiries regarding the connection between 
our atmosphere and the development of organic life. 
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Table II. 

Zfcjfdrw* betvem Winter <t*t Summer, IS+IS. 

TiflL*. Br-ynWl*. Kuliii. LrnliiWi, Brin.. Schiij*c4i*_ 

32'3» M'ST frU 

J>±Jf<™*e# iclirori SFSufff' and! 1&19. 

Ttfh. P#Ju(]ulf, filler Lonliijrati. lUkii, SlIiiiA* 

35+70 IT-Cl 3‘W Jl-Ii 35"* Si ' 0 

ftijferaee bettreeu IFiKferitrirf Summer r |HJ&. 

nau, BiliH, Anlicb, AlroniJrapirf, 

34+78 li-Sl 45-56 41+73 
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IL —Note from Captain Owen Stanley, K.N., F.ILG.S, to 
the Secretory of the Royal Geographical Society, with a Letter 
from the Master of the 44 Freak f and a Restart Ay AK- Mac- 
GimViiYf the Naturalut to the Expedition. 

[Bfiwl Juwy 27, 185I-] 

H.M.& » EittlcmakF,” Ope York, Oct. IG, 1843. 

My dear Sib, —I have been so modi occupied since we arrived 
here in getting the charts finished, that I have only time to write 
a few lines to say that we arrived here an the 2ed T having com¬ 
pleted the examination of the Lmmadt Archipelago, and the S.E. 
coast nf AW Guinea^ a tracing of which w ill be forwarded to you.* 
The most remarkable feature we saw was a high range of mouu- 
tains extending from the Cut tie Stic tie f Orangerie to Redtcar 
Point, a distance of nearly 200 miles, some of the peaks of w hich 
were more than 10,000 feet above the level of the sen, and one as 
much as 12,800- 1 did not see any openings in the coast large 

enough to be considered os the entrances of a river, but from the 
nature of the country I think it, very likely that rivers of con¬ 
siderable extent may exist in the interior, and reach the sea by 
numerous small channels. 

All the hind both in AW Guinea ami the Lmimade is remark¬ 
ably fertile, and very thickly inhabited ; but I did not see amongst 
the natives many articles which would be of value in a commer¬ 
cial point of view, and their treacherous disposition would render 
it very dangerous for small traders to put themselves in thetrpower, 

I enclose a letter from Air. Simpson, master of the brig H Freak, T 
giving an account of his proceeding! in search of the body and 
papers of the late Air. Kennedy. 1 Imve visited the tomb on 
Albany Island, and intend to erect a slab to the memory of those 
buried there. 

Yesterday we had the satisfaction af rescuing a countrywoman 
from the natives, with whom she hud been redding four years. She 
was wrecked OH a smalt island N. of Cope ForA, and all the crew 
were drowned ; she alone was saved by the exertions of the natives. 
As she appears to be a must sensible person, anti thoroughly con¬ 
versant with the native language, I hope to obtain much valuable 
information from her, 

1 also enclose a report from Mr, MacGillivray (the naturalist 
attached tu the expedition i on the plants, animala, Itishes, &c., that 
lie f hi ml in his researches in AW Guinea, and the Louisiade. 


Sec Map just pabluli^ Jay tl^ Hydrographic Ollte*-— 
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1Letter on Mr* jCnpin^V Expedition. 


Corv of a LtTTEB fpirn .L ft. StMrso.v, Esq,, Muter i-f the brig 
k ‘ Freak/' ^>ent by the Colonial f Joremment at Sydney to search for 
the P«p«a connected with the lute filial Expedition under Mr* Keti- 
uedy, (True copy, O. S.) 

Uric " Frak, 1 ' at nitchor iff Albany klisj, May 15, 1W. 
Mv dear Sii,—-According to my prom be 1 give yon n summary of 
my proceedings in the ** Freak,” when looking f ir Kennedy mid his 
papers, 

[ called at Weymouth Hay, and went to the camp there*, but found 
every thing destroy ed. Found some pin-ia oflKwIi^ dc., hut no maiiq* 
wripts of any kind. The specimen* of uadi ml history were* ujl de¬ 
stroyed. I got part of the remain* of Wall and Xi hi el—their skull* 
and a few other bones—which 1 took on board. [ suw ul^o rome uittiu^ 
armed with s|ieas r who iniruediately decamped on seeing our formi¬ 
dable party. We then proceeded to Slid bourne Buy, and thoroughly 
ex a min e d the coast in the whale-boat from Hound Point (o Port Albany, 
littMng frequently, but finding uoihiog, with the except ion of a pir-ted- 
holster in a canoe not far from -lackey's Pudding-pan Hill. 

Traced the bicu(ie liiver to its source, a am all fresh-water stream 
about or 13 miles from the entrance; hn fact it it not a river, bat 
Duly an estuary, Jaekey found the pkee where he had left the saddle- 
lKtg? r hut the unlives had taken I hem. The horizon-glow of a sexiimt 
was found at the spot, 

Jaokey took me to the place where poor Kennedy was sjjcjired and 
where he died, but we searched in vaiu for lih remains fur upwards of 
three hours; he was buried in a dense ti-a-trei* rernli; the soil w;ib light 
Und sandy, ami the mil tnouuil Jackey imiuIi! over the grave had IntHi 
washed down by lie heavy mins. 1 am of opinion that the body had 
not been exhumed. W« got a bottle of quicksilver anti a Ekfert com* 
p;Li3 w hich J.ickey had eonceu 1 t-d. 'I'Jie natives all Hod from us T and in 
one of their camps we found a small pace of red cloth, which Jackev 
recognised tv* part of tiio lining of Mr, Kennedy T s cloak. 

A river which mrw into the centre of Newcastle Bay vui next exn* 
mined, and the place found where Juckey had concealed the small 
papers in a hollow log, but a rat or some animal had pulled them out, 
where they iuid been upoiHl to the •weather and were quite sattmated 
with water. They- cwHtatccl of a roll uf charts on which bis truck was 
laid down; these with care may possibly be deciphered; I tun sure if 
gnu bail i hem you could do it. There were some memorandum books 
tuucb <k'faced, and a Iso n time-book* I fioie sent everything carefully 
packed to Sydney. a J 

1 scraped over a shoal patch with about 11 feet oti it at faff flood 
while standing in to pick up my bout. The shoal bears neufy a* fol- 
brtvsr— Thetmteror Large Hannibal Island S.E. | E. 5 i he inner, only a 
*nhum l roe above waiter, S. by E, ; E. Tib is a very dangerous \w4h 
of sum!I extent, and is not risible from aloft. 

1 buried the remains of Wall and Niblet on the highest part of 
thtf S. end of Albany Island, where 1 got the following bearing? 
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A rock just open on the side of A Mil on the X. cud of Albany Island, 
1H. 147° W' r ; [Ini North Brother* N. oS E ^ Fly Point Main-land, 
S. 1“ E. s Tree Island just viable over the top of the bilk & 146° W. 
This spot would be an excellent place tu L-rect a monument in memory 
of tbe unfnrtuna.il! individuaii who perished on the ill-fated expedition. 

I caught the horse left by the '■ Ariel* 1 witbiCmie difficulty, and have 
got him imi board. 

The weather has been very unsettled, blowing hard with heavy tain. 
Allow me again io ihuuk you for your kind offices, and believe me, 

My dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
(Signed} J/B, Simpson^ 

To Capt. Owen Stanley, Mailer of the brig u Freak/' 

ELM.& li Rattlesnake/ 1 Booby Island* 


Skkti. ii of tl» Natl-ual HmotY of such portions of the LooUade 
Archipelago and New Guinea, as were visited by ll.M.S* ” Battle- 
*na(rtV June to September, 1849. Comnuinicatod to Captain 
Owns Sta b t.et, A. N., by Jon b M acG < i-l* v s av, Esq.F.11. G .K+,, 
Naturalist to the ** Rattlesnake.' 1 


IjOttwatle A rt'A iprlayo. 

1* Geology . — At all the pardons of the group whisre & landtag w:us 
vin.H:Ud—with the exception of the low islands of coml formation—tbe 
rock w as found to consist of mica slate, varying so much m character 
;ls often to resemble chtaritv slate, or schist, on one hand, ami laic slain 
on the other; indeed, in hand specimen* it was often difficult to decide 
which of the three names wo« most applicable* At Coral Haven the 
strike was usually W.N.W, and EJj.E., hut at the Watering Creek on 
South-East IsluxuJ. where <Ju? rock siri'lcliis* across tlie ^Irvein like a 
dyke, the lint* of direction of the bed* is nearly N. and S., with a 
westerly dip of about 60°. This rock is frequently ferruginous and in 
traversed bv vein* of quartz. It varies in colour from a leaden liue to 
a shining n>h grey ; in some place* it U mo mo ft that it may lie scratched 
with the nail, and in others it is as hard its roofing slate. 

2 , Botany. —Tin: first botanical feature which struck me after land¬ 
ing on Fig Island was tljc similarity between the vegetation ami that of 
Tropical Australia; indeed, the presence of the cocoa palm was the 
only remarkable point of difference. Thu matigivves are the name, 
Rhiz&phorte amt Bruguirriit; the shorts- anti windy benches are fringed 
with Tmtritrfarfit .i argrntmi, Murindu citrifolui, Gtftftanlii f/WtWa, 
Parti turn iitiareum, and Other trees and shrubs which appear to be 
found everywhere in similar situations in Polynesia and the Malayan 
Archipelago. At the Watering Creek we bad an opportunity of su ing 
a more luxuriant vegetation—equalling in itority tliat of an Indian 
jungle* Even the mangroves on the muddy shore* washed by the silt 
water often attained the unusual dimensions of 80 feet In height and 
from (j io H fotq in circumference, Further up, IJ race nt into judypkyl- 
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lum clothed the trunks of the trees like ivy* and gigantic climber* hung 
down in lung fttUnos from the inline In* overhanging the water, and 
the larger limit* supported great clumps of fenu And ileal plant*. 
The graceful areea palm appeared at intervals, with an occasional ttmg- 
tiiScent PaJvkmus, or a fine tree-fern of the gran,* Mtmiittitrm, the trunk 
of one of which ohuuukI 15 feel in height and 8 inches in diameter, In 
the jungle one's progress is every now and tEien impeded by tough repe- 
like climbers and thicket* of rattan {Gatamwa Australia) with recurved 
prickles, and oilier tangled vegetation* The well-known pitcher-plant 
of the East (MtpentAej daiittatoria) is here plentiful among the long 
grass on the border* of the thickets. 

The low coral islands of Duchfttenu exhibited uone different botani¬ 
cal features. There was an entire al&cnce uf herbaceous vegetation. 
The prevailing tret 1 is a species uf OalopkyUum ; and of many utin-nt, 
species of nutmeg and clove trees umy be mentioned* but thutu* attaining 
to die gmitea t d Lm ettei0»5 are PU&/tia ffrumi or anti a, specif* q( Pombasc^ 
which frequently measured from 12 to 15 feet in circumference. 

3. Mammalia* —With the exception of a small nit {Mus fndiem ), 
the only quadruped procured by us is the Papuan pig (Anr Papumti*)i 
which appears to exist in great numbers in, ihe forests of the larger 
Islands in a wild state* and a few are also domesticated by the native. 

4. Birds. — With the except ion of Sterna incla/mnrAfn ami a new 
A nous with while margin to die wings, rite Bea-binda are uiustly oT 
widely distributed species. The reels and shores arc frequented by 
white and bloc herons (Jfcrotluu Grtyi and //. jvgttltiris\ the usprey 
and fishing eagle of Australia* anti /fcilimtur Ituntstrrnns. In (lie 
thick brushes wc found Mrgajtodiut Ahrperreyi in great abundance* 
and saw many of line large mounds in which it deposits iis eggs. A 
handsome white-headed kingfisher {Halcyitn murophat/a) was found on 
the Dnehitfeau Islands. There appear to be a great variety of pigeon* in 
the Luubiade Archipelago: of these the Nioobar* Tom* Strait. nnd 
Oceanic-nutmeg species are the most plentiful. A very fine new Ctir~ 
pophaga with patple-and-green metal lie reflect injut, and a Ptibnopm 
C*u»ce named Pi. strophitim} with cream-cuhmnsl pectoral baud, were 
also obtained. Of 16 vpcoitii of birds shot on South-East Island all but 
three are also found in Australia. One of these exception* in a very 
splpmlid scarlet lory, chicly allk-d to I*Orius darmctllttf, su widely 
spread over the Indian Archipelago. 

5. ffepfikr.—So land-snakes came under otir observation, but sea- 
snake*—chiefly ol the genu* Jiff pot rvphii, ami highly" poisonou*—were 
of almost daily occurrence* swimming about the ship. The f.ulv 
Jizank worth meuiioning are a Monitor like -If Gcuidti t and another 
specie*, of which one individual, about 5 feel in length, frequented the 
mouth of Lite W staring Greek at South-East Inland, taking to the water 
on being disturbed. 

G. /irAcj. — Our various anchorages throughout the LooUiade 
Atchipeiagu produced a considerable variety of fish* 'The family Ayw- 
nV/ur i* rimt best represented, wad three kinds or Peniaptet numerically 
more than equalled all the others. The finest ami beat eating fish k a 
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large red snapper uf ihu genus Plectropoma, and the most remarkable 
are tbe species of Holoeentruin J brilliantly coloured with scarlet iir 
blue and silver. Many small kinds of fredi-water fishes were observed 
in tbe Mrenni oit South-Ea-t Island. 

7. Sheli j.—T he dai-lln fuimd mi the coral reefs lire near I v all Aus¬ 
tralian, and most of tben Polynesian also; u catalogue of the names 
of tbe cones, cowries, and Gibers found in such phioe^ would not bo of 
general interest. The dredge, in the few places where it wo* practi- 
cable to use it* produced Home curious lUollgsoa—chiefly minute species 
of Jliirtt, Aiwa, Trrcbnt, and other univalves. The muddy shores 
of n mangrove creek on Soulii-Esrt Island afforded numbers of a small 
Artailfl, and a very fine Cyrnio, botli of which are probably unde- 
aeribed* The damp forests of the same island promised to be fruitful 
in land shells,, yet careful search produced only five species, all of them, 
however, new to science. The principal of them h il Pupitta much 
larger titan any described species ; the must generally distributed is a 
minute Htlidmt found on leaves and trunks of trees, Thu watering- 
place at Coral Haven furnished many curious du via tile tnolluwa, con- 
Bbttiug of specie of Ms fa n fa > AhttiwUfl, Neritinv, and My tit its, but 
many of ihese bin I already been known to naium]i»t&. 

S. Insect *.— Among thy few insects collected in the Louiniode 
Archipelago, the most interesting is a splendid day-flying mnth, Cbcy-» 
tin Orviiiei, of which several individuals came on hoard tbe ship when 
distant from the shore upwards of a mile- A suluII tire-tty appeared to 
by plentiful emitting at night a pale bluish-gran light. The office 
of the mosquito, $lt relation to man at least, is efficiently filial by a 
little two-winged fly, the bite of which is followed by much irritation 
nf ifie skin ? and it is difficult to avoid a green ant with sharp man¬ 
dibles which forms its nest among the leaves of the trees and bushes* 


South-Ea*t Coast of yete Guinea* 

1. Geology j — As we landed on three Dcquion; only on the S.E* 
ccKist of New Guinea, scarcely any opportunities of adding to oar know¬ 
ledge of its natural history were afforded. A specimen of rock from 
one of the Duwoulin Inlands, procured by Lieut. Yule, is a remarkable 
silioeotw breccia. The adjacent Bmim r l slu mi L« composed o f bods uf 
volcanic conglomerate and soft tufa capped by a dark basaltic rock. 
From the cane*® w hich came off to us at Dufaurv Idud 1 procured 
specimens of obsidian or vulcanic glass, and some rounded water-worn 
fragments of porphyritie basult containing crystals nf hornblende. At 
I?ed*car Head and thy Fariwara Islands the ruck is calcareous— an tie- 
vated coral reef of great thickness* usually of a reddish colour, much 
decomposed on the surface, nnd exhibiting steep irregular t-litfe, We 
liad no mean* of judging of the geological structure of Owen Stanley T s 
range* hut Mount Astrolabe aproned to me to be of trap formation. 

2* Ziotany .— At the Unimer and Dufnurc Islands tho must interest- 
lug plant in the breidfniit-lret* apparently indigenous* Tbe flax 
brought ofl to us at the II turner laJtmtlis—ajjiie simple* of which were 
vol. XXI. c 
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ltd much as 11 feet in length—U pmUilily the jjroi]i^ of tlia midrib of 
the Itstf of a apedea of banana, hut this U doubtful. Anun| tba lew 
plants of the Pariwura Ialamlu I may mention Pandanut pemnicultita 
run! P, sjiirulif, n CteOme with yellow and a Porngusda with purple 
Bower, UomofruJus uanliirfitrijr t Mcoiruhts ritlnsu*, GuHUint fJ */*"- 
cionHi, site,; but the arid *oil there supports only n very scoitfy vegcu- 
lion, Sago-palms of yreat t>\w were frequently found floating irk tha 
neighbourhood uf lii-dicur Boy, probably grown upon the hankj of ihu 
large river seen to dir^iubogiie there, and groves of cocoa-nut trees went 
seen everywhere at intervals along the whole of the S.E, coast tL-ited 
by usu 

3, Mammalia. — SiveraJ pigs (Aim PttpmentiA were brought off to 
Lb by the natives. uuJ in a rintiUf iiulmd r we ulitained hhuu live k|)€* 
cimeiid of a mre and singular opo^imi ( Cute tit wHcata/ut), 

4, fiini#. — We are aware of the exigence in the (MUmm p&rtu uf 
New (luirti^L of a species- of eiisHOwary, ami nt least one kind of bird 
of p;iiridist\ UviDglw the plume* el' these birds worn by the natives ns 
utli it i iieu E H-; and num$ pri-sorv ei I heads of a hortibi I! ( Ifvrrrt*S Jtlicatur ) , 
strung togetluT :ts a neck luce* we re obtained at Brumer Island* 

6, Fisi The muddy nature of the Ivoitoiii at our various anchor¬ 
age* oft' the coast uf New Guinea seemed to be unfavourable for fishes, 
its jsenrcely any were preicured by u* r although ihe neighbourhood of [ho 
c«nil reefs there is probably a* productive uf tribe* as w« found it in 
similar localities in the Louriiado Archipelago, 


jVbfc,—In a letter d*ted Singapore, May 2, IftSl, Mr. WimL-or Mart 
informs Aitmiral ituaufori that k1 A Narrative of thu late Dutch Expedi¬ 
tion to New Guinea has just appeared, It is, without except long ue of the 
best accounts I have over met with ; full of information and pleasantly 
told. The expeditionary vessel was on the coast of New Guinea when 
tint* * Meander 1 rnir l along on her way to Sydney. This, with poor 
Captain Stanley's observation* on i\w. South Coast, and 31, ModesV* 
on the West, will maty U* marly as well acquainted with New Guinea 
a* wc are with Madagascar. 1 *— Ed, 


III,-— Extract of Letter from Rev, Dr. Livingston, voder tfete 
Kclofteiig, 24$h 1350. Commimicated by the Kev. 

Dr. Tioil an, Foreign Secretary of tlm London Mi&donary 
Society, 

[]Ecad Keh, 1(1, 

MnA Livingston and Mehafoe, tba native teacher, bad juined 
in my desire to visit Sebitoara; and Sechele, our chief, having 
parchas&l a waggon, the first service be wished it to perform was 
to place him in presence of the tnan who, in former years, when 
assaulting the link wain town, ordered bh survivors to Tbe sure nmi 
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spare the lives of tlic sons of Mocoaseha (Sechcle'E father), The 
attack hilling been made in the dark* Sttthele was badly wounded, 
and lay intertable till the morning. When recognised, Sebitoane 
gave order* to hid doctors to attend to the wduuda* arid subse¬ 
quently restored bhn to liberty. Hod we succeeded in reaching 
Sehjtoanc, the interview between the two chiefs might have been 
interesting. Our chief sent a present to hia farmer benefactor 
last year, but bis messengers were prevented going in the same 
way that we were. They have been mare successful this year; 
so* though we lmvc not been able to go as far as wie intended* ve 
are thankful to hear that the way has been opened by them. 

Having no apprehension that Sukhumi would throw obstacles in 
our wav, we visited Ins tribe both in going ami returning. As lie 
is an old friend,, I apologised for passing to the westward of him 
in our last trip* on the gmuiid that* as f knew Iso was very much 
opposed to our finding a passage to tile Lake (he having twice 
refused our request to pass), I had determined to go in spite of 
hirn, and yet without contention. Ho replied* u U'ntsjtiTe, mi kia 
lx>ka (If ou beat me, and l thank you, or acknowledge it). His 
entire conduct was the opposite of what it was last year. We 
had more intercourse with the Bakaiahari* cspetaaUy with the 
inhabitants of a large tillage about 40 mitts N. of the Ikimaug- 
wato; and as we passed through their country iti April* before 
the pools, which arc usually filled by the rains, are dried up, we 
suffered no inconvenience from want of water* After visiting the 
Bakarutee* who live at the lower end of the Zougu, we crossed 
tiat liver* and ascended on its northern bank- Our intention in 
jnusdng along the northern bank of the Zouga was to follow the 
course of the Tamunakle until we reached Sebitoane* but, when 
near the junction of the two rivers* we were informed by a Ilak- 
hoha chief named Prince, that ilte fly called “tsetse” abounded 
on the Tam unable, As Its bite is fatal to oxen, lueses, and dogs* 
though harmless to men and goats, and wc had no more oxen 
tlian were sufficient to draw our waggons* I proposed proceeding 
alone ; but Airs, L. preferring to wait during rny absence among 
the IkitnoaiLii* we recrossed the Zouga, and went down towards the 
lake, Sechu la thebe, the chief* furnished guides* and informed u& 
that the distance would la? performed partly by land and partly 
by wafer, oa the Tammiiikle lirnl a very zigzag course: that the 
riding ox would certainly die soon after 1 returned, in conse¬ 
quence of being bitten by the fly* ami promised to famish my 
family with meat during my absence,, but objected to Secbele 
JCoing along with me* because bis messenger had not yet returned 
to tell hrm $ebt tonne's mind stood affected towards him, Every- 
thing seemed favourable, and, before starting, I took ray wife 

down to take a peep at the lake* We felt rather more enriositr 

« * 
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than did an Englishman who came to l>uy ivory from the BatatiOna, 
fnr, although within six miles of it, he informed us that he hud 
never visited it. On the day following our driver and leader 
were laid tip hy fever, and subsequently to that two of our chil¬ 
dren, and several of the people besides; a young English artist, 
Mr. Rider, who had taken some views of the lake scenery, and 
a Hottentot 1 wronging to another party, died of it- As the mal¬ 
aria seemed to exist in a more concentrated form near the Ngami 
than in any other part, we were compelled to leave, after spending 
two Sundays with the Eataoaua ; and us the time at my command 
would have been spent before J could safely leave my people, the 
fever and the Hy fenced me to return to Kolobong. I was mis¬ 
taken last year in supposing the epidemic, of which we heard, to 
be pneumonia; there is undoubtedly a greater amount of cough 
ou the river than at Koiobeug, but the disease which came under 
ray observation this year was real marsh-fever. The paludal 
miasma is evolved every year as the water begins to flow and 
moisten the banks of vegetable matter. When the river and lake 
are full the fever ceases, hut it begins again when evaporation 
has proceeded so for as to ex pose the hanks to the action of the 
sum Our visit was made last year when the river was nearly at its 
height; but the lake had now' retired about 20 feet from the spot 
on which we stood last year ; this might be about 3 feet in perpen¬ 
dicular height In the natives, the effects of the poison imbibed 
into the system appear most frequently in the form of a bilious 
fever, and they generally recover after a copious evacuation of 
bile. In some it uproars a* continued fever. In a child there 
was the remittent form, while in two cases it was simply 
intermittent. In one case the vascular system of the abdomen 
was greatly affected, and the patient became jaundiced and 
(Bed ; in another there were only muscular pains and rapid de¬ 
cline of strength ; while in several others there was only pain in 
the head, which a dose of quinine removed, Mr. Wilson, an 
enterprising trader, who had it in its most severe form, had several 
violent hts of intermittent fever when recovering from the other, 
and at a distance of 400 miles from the lake. This disease 
seem’’ destined to preserre itttettropical Africa for the black races 
of mankind. If the Boers, wliu have lately foil on upon the plan 
of waylaying travellers between Kuruimm and this, should attempt 
to settle on either lake or river, they w-ould soon find graves. As 
the Ngami is undoubtedly a hollow' compared to Koiobeug, ami 
the Tenge, a river which tails into the lake at its NAY. extremity, 
is reported to flow with great rapidity, the region beyond must be 
derated* A salubrious spot must be fount! before we can venture 
to form a settlement: hut that alone will not suffice, for Kolo- 
beng is 370 miles by the trochametcr from Kura man, and tbo 
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lake by the same instrument is flOO miles beyond this station. 
if r must have a passage to the $ffl on cither the ' intern or western 
const* [ have hitherto been afraid to broach the project* but* as 
you are aware* the Bed maim mission was virtually *hut up in a 
cnl-de-sac on the N* by the Desert* and on the E. by the Boers* 
The Rev. Mr* Fridoux* of Motito, lately endeavoured to visit the 
Kninapcda* and was forcibly tun ted hark by an armed party* 
You at home are oectistemed to look upon a project as half 
finished when you have secured the co-operation of the ladies- 
Wed, then* my luster half has promised me twelve months" leave 
of absence for mine. Without promising anything* I luean to 
follow a useful motto in many circumstances, and “ try again/' 
The following information* gleaned from intelligent natives* 
may be interesting, and probably is not far from the truth* as they 
contd liave no object in deceiving me. The Ngtmi is merely a 
reservoir for the surplus waters of a much larger lake or marsh* 
containing numerous islands, about 150 or 200 miles beyond. 
Scbitome, who was defeated by the Grimms near Mmitu or Lata- 
kou* in Idid* lives cm one of these islands. The river* which falls 
into the Ngann at its N.\V\ extremity* is called the Teoge ; it 
runs with so much rapidity that canoes ascend with great difficulty, 
and when descending no paddling is required* as the force of the 
current soffices to bring the boats down. Largo trees are fre¬ 
quently brought down* and oven springboks and other antelopes 
have boon seen whirl tug round and round in the middle of the 
stream* as it hurried on their carcasses to the lake* But this flow 
only occurs at one period of the year* and whence the increase 
of water in the upper lake is derived no one can tell* Other 
rivers are reported ns existing beyond Sebibrume's district* and a 
large |>opulation is said to hve on their banks* The names of 
these tribes are : Bagomae* Ifarovuia* Baruua* Hatongha* Bn- 
namhia, Ban ami, Bazatoo* Bachorungka* ami Bilbiko. The people 
of the last-named tribe are famed for their skill in manufactures* 
are lighter in colour than the Bakhoba, and have longer hair and 
bcardi* All the iron used among the people near the lake comes 
from the N, Though the Bakhoha are much more inquisitive 
than, the Bechuanes, I never met with one who had even heard of 
the existence of the sen. They had beard of a people whom we 
conjectured to be Portuguese, and we saw an old coat which we 
beUevod to be of Portuguese manufacture. Although we have 
seen the Zouga flowing and even rising considerably, the natives 
assert that soon after the small reservoir near the Bakurutse 
villages* called Knniatao, is filled by the Zonga* the latter ceases 
to flow* the rains do not affect it in the least* nod in many ports 
its bed becomes quite dry* Tills is a!s»o the ease, according 
to report, with the Tamuuaklu and Teoge. During a certain 
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portion of the year the beds of these rivers exhibit only a suc¬ 
cession of pools with dry patches totween them. The tidies, 
which we saw so abundant in July and August last year, had not 
descended from the N. in June. The Baklioba seemed quite sure 
they would appear in the month following, and they enumerated 
nine varieties of them in the lake and rivers, two of which are 
said to attain occasionally tho length of a man. Of the five 
varieties which came under our observation four were verv good 
eating; the fifth, the Glanis siluris, had attained a length of about 
3 feet. Crocodiles, or alligators, and hippopotami are also found, 
but the latter are now scarce in consequence of the Bakhoba fre¬ 
quently hunting them ; they kill them by means of a large har¬ 
poon, to which a strong rope is attached, in somewhat the same 
manner as whalers do. Tliey use nets made of the hibiscus, 
baskets, and assegais for killing fish ; their canoes are flat- 
bottomed, and scooped out of single trees. The banks of the 
river are in many parts lined with trees of a gigantic growth. 
I observed twelve quite new to us at Kolol>en«j. The banyan and 
palmyra were recognised os Indian trees by our friend Mr. 
Oswell ; the boabob, the body of which gives one the idea of a 
mass of granite from its enormous size, yields a fruit about the 
size of a quart-bottle; the pulp between the seeds tastes like 
cream of tartar, and it is used by tlio natives to give a flavour to 
their porridge. Three others bear edible fruits, oue of which, 
called “ moporotla,” yields a fruit, an unripe speriincn of which 
measures 20J inches in length and 7^ in circumference; the 
8ce<ls are roasted and eaten, and the l>ody of the tree is used for 
making canoes- Another, called ** motsouri," is a beautiful tree, 
and very much resembles the orange, but we did not see the 
fruit I he natives pound the root of a kind of flag, and obtain 
flour not greatly inferior to that from wheat in taste and appear¬ 
ance ; this flag is called “ tsitla," and grows abundantly on both 
lake and river. Hie root of a water-lily is likewise used as a 
vegetable, but it is not so agreeable as the tsitlo. The people 
sow when tlie river lias risen high enough to moisten the soil of 
the flats in which their gardens are situated ; they do not require 
to wait for rain, as the other tribes must do, for they have good 
crops, though but little rain falls. Ruin-maker* are consequently 
at a discount among the Bakhoba. Besides the usual native 
produce they cultivate an excellent ground-nut. 

The hanks of the Zouga are studded with pitfalls, which the 
Bakhoba dig for the purpose of killing game. Some of these are 
very neatly smeared over with mud, and if a sharp look out is 
not kept, one finds himself at the bottom with the sand running 
down on him, as the first intimation of the presence of the trap ; 
they are from 8 to 10 feet in depth, and the wild animals are so 
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much afraid of them that they dritilc tit] ring tlie night, and imme¬ 
diately depart to the desert. Elephants attuned in large northers, 
but previous to our first visit the ivory was of no value the 
tods were left in the field with the other bones. I saw Id 
which had been thus left, and which were completely spoiled by 
the weather. In out first visit the Batoana would have preferred 
fo sell a tusk for a few beads to parting with a goat for twice 
the amount j they soon, however, acquired a knowledge of the 
value of ivory. In one village the headman informed me that 
two of Ilia wires bad licen killed by elephants entering the village 
during the night and turning over the huts, apparently by way of 
am use men L, Besides elephants, rhinoceros, bu&loea, Ac., we 
observed a new species of antelope, called lL lccbc f* it is rather 
larger than the pallab, the horns in shape are like those of the 
wdterbuck, the colour of the skin is a beautiful brownish yellow, 
and its ha hi Is are those of the waterbuck. Mr. Qswell has this 
year secured a new variety of the khoodoo. 

fhe country beyond the Bamangwato, so far as wc have 
penetrated, is quite flat, only intersected here and there by the 
dry bed> of ancient rivers* ’"flic desert does not deserve its name, 
excepting from its want of water, for it is usually covered with 
abundance of grass, bushes, and trea^ ; nor is it destitute of 
inhabitants, as both men and animals exist in considerable num¬ 
bers. Man, however, has a hard struggle tn keep sou! and body 
together* The BakaJahari children are usually distinguished by 
their large protruding abdomen, rmd ill-dorm ed. legs and anus ; 
the listless eye allows that youth lias few joys for them. Although 
much oppressed by the Bcchufi&ttg, who visit them annually m 
order to collect akins, they are often at variance among them- 
selves. They obtain water in certain hollow parte, called “nick¬ 
ing-places/ where there is a stratum of wet sand about 3 feet 
below the surfaca by means of a reed. A bunch of gra.^ ia tied 
round one end of it, to art ns a sort of filter ; this is inserted in 
the wet sand, and that which was taken out in making the hole is 
firmly rammed down around it. The mouth applied to the free 
extremity draws up enough of water to fill a load of ostrich egg¬ 
shells. By making wells in these spots we several times obtained 
water sufficient for our oxen. The natives were always anxious 
that we should not in digging break through a hard layer at the 
bottom of the wella, assorting that if we did the water would her 
lost- The Bush mem of the desert arc per lisps the most degraded 
specimens of the human family : those wear the river Zouga hnok 
much better; the river supplies them with fish and “teitla/ 1 ami 
they Boom exjicrt in the use of the bow aud arrow. For they have 
killed nearly all the lions. The Botletli are real Hiiohmen in 
appearance aud language, and about twelve years ago were ill 
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possession of large herds of cattle. We saw specimens of the 
horns of these cattle, which measured from 6 to H feet from point 
to point The Bushmen are very numerous on all sides of both 
lake and river, and their language has as much klick as it has 
further S. 

Of the animals which live in the desert, the eland is, perhaps, 
the most interesting. It is the largest of the antelope kind, 
attains the size of a very large ox, and seems wonderfully well 
adapted for living in that country; for though they do drink a 
little if they pass near water, they can live for months without 
a drop : they become very fat, the meat is excellent, and, as they 
are easily run down by a good horse, it is surprising to me that 
they have not been introduced into England. The soil is 
generally sandy; vegetation is not much more luxuriant, except 
in the immediate vicinity of the river, than in this portion of 
Africa generally. All the rocks we saw consisted of calcareous 
tufa, travertin, and sandstone. On the banks of the lake there is 
a rock of igneous origin. The tufa contains no shells, but the 
salt-pans near the lower end of the Zouga are covered with four 
varieties of recent shells. It is probable these flats, called salt¬ 
pans because sometimes covered with an efflorescence of salt, 
were reservoirs, such as the Kumatoa is now, at a period when 
the flow of the Zouga was greater tluin it is at present. The 
country generally is unquestionably dry ing up. Streams and 
fountains which, in the memory of persons now bring, supplied 
villages with water, are now only dry watercourses ; and as ancient 
river-beds arc now traversed by more modem streams, giving 
sections which show hanks of stalls, gravel, and rolled bouldorg, 
it is, perhaps, not unreasonable to conjecture that au alteration in 
the elevation of the entire country is taking place. At present, 
wherever the bed of the Zouga may lead (perhaps towards the 
Limpopo?), water seldom flows far past the nakaratse villages.* 

* ,n * »nce rewired by Dr. Shaw, Mr. Livinptoii ujt that lie wu 
disappointed m ha last visit to Lake Ngami. in not rewiring guide* from 
Scbitoane, to whom he had dispatched Bakwains, asking for them to be sent to 
meet him on the Zouga. The fly •• tsetse " prevented his proceeding alone without 



whUeothera were sent on all the way’to Kolobeng; and M.LrTn^ton'inS 
moceedtng in May of the present year, in company with Mr. OswelL on a ridt to 
Scbitoane. These people say that ther knew the Zimbesi and another river, which 
runs N.W. to die sea. Some of them had got* down it to the sea on the W coa«t 
where they saw ships, and called out to them « Hey! Come and tell us the ,Uws>‘ ; 
but, they innocently a<H*d, - ^ey did not mind us.- Tbcv likrwu* called a lar^e 
nrer, running eastward, the Zamtw Native slavedealer* l,ad once visited SehU 
who P Te thetn <* captives. An individual of a tribe from the N 
of bebitoane s country accompanied these traders.— Ki>. 
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[V,— Surrey of the Southern part of the Middle Island of Netc 
Zealand, By CapL J* Lout Storks, H,X , F llG.S. Com¬ 
municated hj the Admiralty. With Memoranda on its 
exploration. 

[React Felnroify W, LHM.] 

ii.M.S. “Achtrai," n'flUtijtci^Seii*- 1+ ISM- 
Sift,—Li compliance witli your Excellency s, request I have the 
honour to forward a brief description of the Southern portion of 
this province, resulting from the * 4 Acheron’s " recent cruize. 

In our examination of the sea board from Otago to Preserva¬ 
tion Harbour, a distance of 220 miles, there were found only 
4 roadsteads and l port; ami of die 2d rivers in this extent of 
coast line, d only are available for small vessels, and only 2, 
the Waihmwa and Orete or New River, for ships of from 30CJ 
to 400 tons. The latter is of very considerable importance, wince 
it leads to the fertile district hereinafter described, and is sepa¬ 
rated by merely a half-mile portage from the head waters of the 
Bluff Harbour, the last ill the Middle Island, and having ail 
available block of land within the eastern entrance of FoTO&Ux 
Sirait, and distant 130 miles from Otago. 

Our first view of this prairie land of the Middle Island was 
front the Bluff, a basaltic hill of 855 feet elevation* Between the 
points of N.E. and N.W, appeared a large plain, of which the 
outline suggested the idea of a bishop's mitre, and measuring, as 
was subsequently ascertained, full 100 miles. Isolated patches 
of woodland were agreeably dotted over its* surface, and a range 
of rugged, snow-el ad mountain?, the highest distant 80 miles 
—being 8700 feet, to which I give your Excellency's name, ter¬ 
minated in that direction the prospect of tins extrusive landscape. 
Turning in an opposite direction, the eye rested on Foveaux 
Strait, then wearing the aspect of a tranquil arm of the sea, 
some 15 miles in width, with Sfewart Island for its southern 
hound ary, and numerous groups of islets occupying the space 
between sdiore and shore. Three openings in the northern hills 
show the course of the Aparinia, or Jacob River, winding along 
the western edge of the plain, that of the New River traversing 
its centra] part, with the Mataura running on its eastern side* 
The New River was ascended in a whale-boat for nearly 30 
miles in a N. i E general direction. In tliat distance the land 
rose gradually 200 feet, by 8 steps, each eliauge of elevation 
being attended by corresponding and somewhat dangerous rapids. 
The depth of water varies fro in 2 to S feet, the width from 50 to 
5fK> yards. The soil on either bank consists of a. rich mould, and 
appeared, clothed with trees or verdant pasture, as the stream 
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wound through clumps of wood or swept across the open plain. 
The Mataura and Jacob River were partially examined by Mr. 
Hamilton and Mr. Spencer of the “Acheron" whilst she was 
occupied on tlie shores of Stewart Island. They explored the 
intermediate country, and reached Otago in 16 days, each carry¬ 
ing 30 lbs. weight of baggage, which from unexpected accidents 
was frequently increased to 70 lbs., tliey being the first Europeans 
who had accomplished that journey. I extract the following 
passage from Mr. Hamilton’s report:— 

“ The country westward of the Molvncox or Clutha, u fir u Jacob 
River, oflrn peculiar advantages for the formation of an extrusive settlement. 
The |>1 iiia stretching eastward of the latter stream for a di»Unct) of 40 
miles, cmnprkei at least 600,000 acres of rich soil, clothed with fine grass. 
The timber is everywhere very equally distributed, and the district, taken 
altogether, serins to vie in natural advantages with tire best parts of the 
Middle Island. 

“ Eastward again of this plain, a chain of densely wooded hills extend as 
far as Molyneux district, having towards the sea an elevation of about '2000 
feet. Inland, however, they gradually decrease in height, and the masses of 
forest disappear altogether, glvmg place to the finest / xu/tu-aoe . This tract, 
broadest towards the 8., where it meets the sea const, has on area of from 
700,000 to >100,000 acres of fertile land. The dimpimrance of the timber, 
and consequent scarcity of fuel, will prevent its tubdivtsioa into many small 
stations, or sheep runs. I here arc indeed some indications of peat or turf in 
this neighbourhood, which might be available as a substitute, since some 
pitches wire seen in a valle? little more than half way between Tuturau ami 
the Mautira River. At I utursu the toil his proven! extremely rich, and 
some potatoes raised by a solitary Maori family, resident there, exceed in 
volume those brought by Bishop Selwyn from the Chatham Isles (9 inches 
each way), which were considered as the roost remarkable specimens of this 
root grown in the southern hemisphere." 

Speaking generally, the climate is very equal, although rather 
wet towards the sea coast, hut less so in the interior, as is shown 
by the remarkable difference in the vegetation of these respective 
situations, and by Mr. Hamilton’s experience of only 16 rainy 
day® out of 46, whilst in the ship, out of 77 days, 35 were wet. 
Snow rarely lies upon the low lauds, though we saw very thin 
ice occasionally between the 15th of March and 1st of June. 
During this interval the temperature ranged from 40° to 60% 
but on one or two occasions os low as 32% and tl»c wind veered 
from N.W. to S.W. 

The proximity of this extent of fertile land to the Otago 
Block, with which in fact it is almost connected, suggests the 
propriety of closing with the natives in their present disposition 
to sell all that remains to them of the Middle Island. Many 
parties visited the “ Acheron ” under the impression and hope 
that this purchase formed part of our mission, hut of course I 
could only promise that their wishes should be promptly conuuu- 
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ideated to your Excellency. Previous to our departure — after 
marking on the chart the resent they were desirous of retaining, 
tine Maori cd, both in Envenux Strait, and at Otago, expressed 
their desire to sell all the Land from Otago to the western const 
2000/, would probably be accepted aa purchaaonioiieyf one half 
of which I would suggest slmuiil be distributed at Otago, and 
the remainder at the Bluff, an arrangement securing thdr fair pro¬ 
portion to all the parties entitled to it 

Stewart Island has an altitude of 3200 feet- Its coast line 
is strangely distorted in the charts now in use, the south end 
excepted, which, having been visited hy the great navigator 
Conk, is bdil down with his accustomed accuracy. The eastern 
and northern aides have several good harbours. Of these, Pat¬ 
terson Inlet deserves particular notice, being nowhere surpassed 
in New Zealand; it has many convenient heaving down coves, 
and is generally surrounded hy fine timber, such as rtmu, rata, 
black pine, totaru, Ac., &c- This inlet seems very eligible bar a 
small permanent settlement. On a narrow tongue of land form¬ 
ing its eastern shore are congregated twelve out of the 107 
European inhabitants of Foveuux Strait, who have likewise a tew 
cattle. The other white men live scattered over the N. and S. 
shores. Some have passed 22 years in this solitude, and with 
few exceptions are umrried to Maori women, and their daughter? 
arc tin- wives of Europeans alio. Their small clearings on 
Stewart island exhibit a fertile though shallow sod. 

Of the Maori papulation, amounting tn 280 individuals, 105 
reside OU llnnpukc Island, of the whole of which they seem djs- 
posed to keep pu&c&ion, although portions have been purchased 
hy luiro|K b ans. 

A few plants, common to the Auckland isles, were also found 
in 1'oVcaux Strait, and one bird, a snipe, excited our curiosity ns 
being the first of the species seen in New r Zealand. Respecting 
Borne beaver said to breed in the great lakes, whence the prin¬ 
cipal south eastern rivers take their rise, no information could l*e 
gathered, even from the oldest native, so that their existence is 
probably a fable. A large Lizard, said to exist there, seemed to 
inspire feeling* of apprehension and awe. 

Indications of eosr were observed on only one spot, high up the 


* -J Jfw%, 2CfA.—As prw«M aljout the litne of low water 

uloiiff dint, [ was £ run fil'd lo observe very abundant Urge piece* of drift 
OiiaJ of t;cK>l L|iiolity; still mi IkJ was visible in tlic fact: uf tin- clUT, Further 
cultis tn■.»■■]] Iwmim a^mri rocky, ulicl of CD-il were bulged between 

she recks, ami coos np|ii'iicv<d in view a tt-tick ,I felt ciminin It ioilsI Ik? a 
vjjI fnrtuiillun of «yl r ulthmich Mr. , at V\uiknmtM&C, had (toeUrwl rhat 
there vrai no other c«l dbaravd along the t-wost but the insignificant apt 
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Mataura, but of inferior quality. Lignite exists in the New 
River, where, I before omitted to observe, about 200 head of 
cattle are depastured showing prime condition from the excellent 
feed. 

The navigation of Foveaux Strait being now rendered secure, 
and a great otetacle to the settlement of its shores being thus 
removed, I shall conclude my letter with the hope that a spot bo 
eligible as “ Awarua,” or the Bluff, will not long remain unoccu¬ 
pied. Many of the peculiar advantages possessed by this site I 
nave already detailed, one more may be adduced, well calculated 
to bespeak the preference of my countrymen — namely, tluit it is 
fully a fortnight nearer to England than any portion of New 
Zealand now under colonization. 


From letters, since received, we learn that “ several plans have been for¬ 
warded by Captain Stokes, which, in addition to their illustrating the internal 
routes of the explorers, fix, after the most careful examination, nearly the 
whole of the coast-line of die E. and S. of the Middle Island, differing mate¬ 
rially from the old chart*. 

“ The chart of part of the eastern roast is the result of very careful explora¬ 
tion. The * Acheron ’ ha* four several times examined it, and Mr. Hamilton 
explored it in a boat, lundinc every few miles, and making observations. The 
interior oi the southern ttorlion of this part of the Middle Island nearest Bank’* 
Promontory fso called (>y Captain Stokes) has been explored by that officer 
in person, and by Mr. Hamilton. The northern portion of the interior has 
been expired by his Excellency, Lieut.-Governor Eyre, Mr. Hamilton, Cap¬ 
tain Mitchell, of the Indian army, and Mr. Dashwood, late of the same ser¬ 
vice. Captain Mitchell was so much pleased with the country, that he baa 
determined to become a colonist, and is now in tbc district establishing a 
sheep-station. He goes to India in a few weeks, whence he will finally return 
to New Zealand a* early as he can make the necessary arrangements for quit¬ 
ting the service. Mr. Dashwood b already a settler at Nelson. 

“The other plan exhibits the country about Foveaux Strait, lately explored 
by Captain Stokes, and through which Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Spencer, one 
of the officers of the 4 Acheron,’ walked to Otago. It prove* a district of 
v« ry great value, consisting of lerel and undulating country, well watered and 
timbered, and everywhere covered with abundant pasture. 

"• co * 1 **‘ n * probably not lesa than a million acres of agricultural land, 

l»*fca * bote quantity of a mere pastoral character. 

" l * Acheron ’ is at present in Cook Strait, completing some portion 
of the survey there; thence I believe she will proceed to New Plymouth, and 
after wards to the west co ast of the Middle Island, which will be completed 

pcarancc which I had examined at Matakaea. Approaching this cliff I 
found it to he a mass of coal for about 100 yards length, in thickness fami 
1‘2 to 20 feet, as seen in the face of the cliff above the sand, and to what depth 
it exists beneath the sand 1 could not ascertain; I should suppose, from ap¬ 
pearance or coal, adjacent to the depth of low water. The beach is not acces¬ 
sible on account of the heavy swell and great surf. The coal must, therefore 
he worked inland, and the bed will be, no doubt, discovered near the bank of 
the Mataan River, which, in a direct line inland, is probably not more than 4 
or 5 miles distant.”— Extract from Mr. Tackett's Diary , p‘ 41. 
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during the lumraor, when the whole of the coast and principal harbour* within 
the Company's territory will hare been laid down on the chart*. The dis¬ 
tinguished character of the officer under whose superintendence this great 
work is being effected will stamp it with the highest authority, and few 
operations could have been undertaken of more importance to an insular 
colony.”—E d. 

Memorandum of an Expedition into the Interior of the Middle Island of 
AVir Zealand, undertaken by Mr. Dashwood and Capt. Mitchell , for the 
purpose if finding an Inland Route from the Wairau to the Port Cooper 
Plains. 

Wellington, June 11, 1&50. 

“ Sia,—Aware of the very great interest felt by the Government, and the 
public in general, on the subject of an inland route from the Nelson district to 
the Port Cooper Plains, I have the honour to lay before you, with ss little 
delay as possible, the result of an expedition into the interior of the Middle 
Island, undertaken by Mr. Dash wood and myself, from which wo have just 
returned. 

“ A few hurried notes I despatched from the Wairau informed you that Mr. 
Dashwood and myself had already made a short excursion up the Waiopai, on 
which occasion, from the top of a hill, whence the Waiopai derives its principal 
source, we discovered a valley running in a S.S.W. direction. This valley it 
was now our object to explore. 

“ Before proceeding 1 had perhaps better recapitulate the chief observa¬ 
tion* 1 made on that occasion, and give the bearings of the principal land¬ 
marks, taken from a mountain to which I have heard a very sanguinary appella¬ 
tion iriven, but which 1 propose to call Mount Shepherd, and a high range 
of hills on Mr. Cautley’s bock run. 

“ From Mount Shepherd the Kaikoras bore N.E. extreme, E.N.E.; S.W. 
extreme, W.S. W.—They appeared about 20 miles distant. 1 could distinctly 
trace an extensive valley running along their base, concerning w hich I could 
not then gain any information. I have since made every inquiry from those 
well acquainted with the coast, but without success, its existence appears 
unknown. There did not seem to be any opening through the Kaikoras. 

" On the 11th of April we ascended the Cautley range. The morning 
was densely foggy, but aoout 11 o'clock it partially cleared. A gorge running 
S.E. (it formed one of the boundaries of Mr. Cautley's run) had a promising 
appearance of leading to an open country. It was, however, intercepted with 
much bush. Ben Opi bore N. a little E, Mount Shepherd E.N.E., hi* 
brother S.E. bv S. The range of hills forming the E. boundary of the 
Wairau, and W. of the Waiojoj, ran in a half circle from N. by the W. to 
S. The mouth of Wairau N.N.E. I could only see the S.W. extreme of the 
Kaikoras — it bore E.S.E 

“ I now commence our second expedition, premising that we took with us 
a mare and a mule carrying about 2 cwt. each, and were accompanied by 
Harris, an old whaler. 

•* After easy travelling along the banks of the Waiopai for 30 miles in a 
general S.S.^V. direction (the first IS of which appeared a good sheep 
country), we reached Starvation Hill, from which we had previously seen the 
valley oo the 27th of April. On the 29th we aacendcd it. A good hill horse 
is required to carry a load up this hill ; it was as much as our animals could 
do. On reaching the top we unloaded, and proceeding along the ranee to 
the W. to a higher peak, we found the three highest summits of the Kaikoras 
bore duo E. To the W. the top* of a dense mass of hill* were alone visible. 
From Starvation Hill due S. stands a peculiar pyramidical hill, which we named 
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Mount luipcy. It mb capital landmark. On my former vi#it it was remark - 
able for having snow onon it some diftancc from the top, while the top itself 
was quite bare, from which it would appear to be volcanic, and at times in an 
• active state; but now it was covered entirely with snow. Descending into 
the valley, the travelling became rough; rocks, spear-grass, and the plant 
railed wild Irishman, everywhere uhoundimr. The valley appears never to 
have been fired ; there is no fern or bush in it, but the wild Irishman supplied 
us with good firewood. Here we experienced a most extraordinarily severe 
frost ; never in England have I felt it so intensely cold. The hank* ami tho 
rock# in the river were masses of immense icicle*, and our riothes were frozen 
hard and stiff two minutes after w e hod taken them off. 

“ We now kept the river, w hich is joined by a larger stream from the K. 
The valley had as yet been very narrow, but for 2 miles it now became 
broader. I will give its course by compass bearings at t!>e end of my letter. 
The country then again changed, the river, increased by small mountain 
stream* from E. to W., and hemmed in by precipitous rocks, became deep 
and rapid and difficult, ami in many places dangerous to cross. Impossible as 
it was, however, to walk along its high rugged sides, or make any way through 
the solid phalanx of spear-gnus and wild Irishman, which in these part* grow 
to a size and strength undreamt of by those whose shins have not come in con¬ 
tact with this most formidable enemy, we were obliged to wade for mile* along 
the edge of a shelf of rocks, from which the mule slipped twice, spoiling all 
our biscuit. Hod it been summer the narrow Ivottoma might have been burnt, 
but at best this gorge will always deserve its name of the * Devil's Grip.* 

“ After five miles of this amphibious travelling the valley again opened, and 
Mr. Dashwondand myself having clambered op a hill, discovered, much to our 
delight, a beautiful valley running N. and 8. A river, wbirh bad its source 
in some small hills at our fret, wound through it. The width of the valley 
I should suppose to be about four or five miles. On each tide ran low undu¬ 
lating hills, barked to the E. by a high mountain range, the very picture of a 
perfect sheep-grazing country. At the distance we were, to judge of the 
quality of the gras* was impossible; though tho height of the valley above 
the level of the sea perhaps rendered this part too cold for good grass, and 
unfit for sheep. We had the honour to attach your name. Sir, to this valley; 
and it is ray firm belief, that ere long the great 8. road will traverse Rich¬ 
mond Valley. Looking down it from the hill on which we stood no impedi¬ 
ment whatever could be diserrned. Mr. Dash wood believed it to be the 
Kaiparatrhau. I am not sufficiently acquainted with the geography of the 
N.E. coast to hazard an opinion, but I feel convinced it is the same'valley I 
before mentioned as having distinctly traced from Mount Shepherd running 
at the law of the Kaikocas, It is separated from Acheron valley (as 1 pro¬ 
pose to rail the valley along which we jouraeved, after H.MJL * Aehrron*) 
hv easy low hills, over which you might now drive a cart, and thus Starvation 
Hill, the LVivii's Grip, and our enemies, the prickles, would be avoided. If 
the river does run into the sea at N.E. it may he the Awatrre, or the Blind River 
immediately to the S. of the Awatrre. Rut this is mere supposition. It 
ought to be immediately explored. Mount Impey bore S.S E.. a little 8.. 
the Kaikora* N.N.E. 

44 Mtry 3rd .—Again were we obliged to take to the river, the banks being 
so densely covered with our well-armed vegetable opponents a* to be unpay¬ 
able for man or beast We attempted to fire, but, alas 1 in vain ; it was too 
wet. Tho valley had now gradually increased to tho width of two miles, w ith 
improving graso which might do for cattle. A largo river (the New come) 
ran into Acheron vale from W. The E. bonk had been fired. 

44 May 4/A. — Harris and myself had to return six miles after the horses. 
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which had strayed during the night. Mr. Dash wood in the mean time as¬ 
cended a low range of hills to the W., and discovered a valley which I named 
after him. lie described it as grassy, half a mile wide, and it* course b. by 
W. and N. by E. It ran into Acheron valley E.S.E. 

•« The river alone which we travelled had become a considerable stream, 
and it behoved us to be careful where we crossed. Cogitating on lU lionk on 
the possibility of fording at the point where we then stood, the horse and 
mule suddenly dashed in, and proved the impracticability by swimming mtcms, 
and leaving us in the lurch. Some distance further down, we managed with 
much difficulty to ford it, and regain our steeda. The hills for about seven 
miles to the \V. are low and undulating. A high snowy range then rises and 
runs parallel with Acheron Vale, from which the rivera and streams appear to 

derive their source. ... «. . 

« Thb part of the country would be well worth exploring. two horses 
could carry provisions for three months ; ample time during long days in nnu 
weather to examine the valleys, and to survey the country E. and W. from 
the hills, which are all easy ol ascent. • 

“ The soil and grasses here were much unproved, and good cattle stations 
might be formed ; but I fear the immense quantity of •|jear-grass, and other 
prickles, would prove an obstacle for sheep. ... , .. 

“ May 8lA.—The horses rccrossed the river during the night, and Mr. 
Lhihwood mil Ilirrii returtictl for them. I climbed a hill, but OWtDg to the 
fog and rtoudj could make but little out. A river from N.N.E. ran into 
Acheron Vale at W. A high anowy range ran N.W. by N. to S.K. by 8. 
The fog precluded my seeing more. ... „ . , 

« ()n the highest |>cak of the hill I had ascended was a bed of small broken 
stones, to all appearance of granite, of a very considerable depth. I tried to 
get at the soil with a stick without success. They gavo one the Kira of stones 
put on a recently finished Macadamised mod; they were broken to the 
»iae of those used in England for private pork roads, ami were smoothed a* 
if with a shovel. The whole top fo>* some distance down was covered with 


“ Some shrubs—aniseed, wild geranium, and parsley ; ducks, both black 
and blue, wikas, cranes, paradise geese, quails, pras«hopj«'rs, and flics, 
seemed to denote improving country, and to hint that we were nearing the 
resit—at least so we interpreted it. On an expedition of this kind then* 
(Might always to be a dog and gun amongst the party. As it was, our dog 
caught us more wikas than we could rat; but ducks, paradise geese, aid 
quail, would have been dainties we could have daily dined off bad we had 
a gun. 

“ The first certain signs of Moories we discovered on the 9tb; a quantity 
of firewood collected and the remains of a whari gave certain evidence of an 
old Maori encampment. The valley at this part was not more than three or 
four hundred yards wide, in place* much less. The hills on both sides were 
covered with snow. The river turns at right angles to the E., another large 
one (the Poynter) running into it from the W. On regaining an eminence, 1 
discovered a valley three-quarters of a mile wide. The hills on either side 
were covered with grass, and in the distance—for the first time since leaving 
the \Vaiot4—was bush of black birch and manuka. The valley ran due L. 
and W. We had now evident signs of the banks of the river having been 
recently burnt, probably by natives passing along tho coast. The soil still 
continued improving, and travelling easy ; I Hit here 1 have to record an irre- 
I.aruble loss. When midway across the river I found it deeper, and tho 
stream more rapid than I hail anticipated ; so, to prevent my note-book celt in g 
damaged, I held up my blue shirt, and dropped my compass from the pocket, 
the only one with the party. I have taken correct bearings of the valley for 
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40 tnilet, the remainder is gueaa work. A stream From the N„ another from 
S.W,j joined fiw lirer, 

11 (Vck'tun Yalli’j WOW became imjigsiibit, AO Mr. Dfiibwoml lUKi HJmIt 
set out on 4 i HtrrajiBg 1 expedition, Having arrived at tbe top of the higher* 
hill, we wens rewarded for cur lubonr by a. bird's-eye view of a most mag- 
nifleent country. To the S. we commanded at I cut one hundred miles in a 
direct line. The 5«1 between the ctvsl on the plains and FankT Peninsula 
had the appearance of a river, and o succession til extensive plaint. to the S. W, 
might easily be mistaken for one vast prairie. To the N,K. and E. Mr. 
Uishpod (who WU on a dilfeient knoll) sflW ihe sea and the low hill* al>out 
Cape Campbell. 

11 I felt now the fan of my romps*- Well known landmarks in every 
direction, and unable to take bearings, 

■* Mfiy \ \tk.~ We had up to this period been following the river running 
through Acheron Valley, which, from tubseriuent inquiry, I hast every reason 
to he lie vc iras the Walj*|m, or Big River of the whaler*; but HOW, having it 
running to the N.E„ wo returned a short distance and look the stream 1 before 
mentioned as joining from the S 4 W 4 The valley through which il nn W'o 
named the Vnlley of Hope. Keeping along it we mounted a hill from w hich 
the stream derives U# source. On the S, Side of I hi* hill another river take* 
its rite* and run* in a south-westerly direction. WodwcendoJ a spur (delLtd 
with black birch bush* ihrough which there is not any difficulty h leading a 
hem*) on the W, side, and came tn ihe kd of the river, which it one of the 
sources of the Waiuu-au. Keeping this, for 11 tidies, we entered on os tensive 
plain (lluniillun Finin'). The gnu* (Very good) wu intcrspersed with fern; and 
a great deal ef manuka grew in palchc*. A Urge swamp, in which we nearly left 
ihe lira re, occupied ihe centre; viriogs mountain streams ran through it into the 
Wsiau-au. It would prove valuable for cattle stations. Returning towards 
wlial we supposed to he (be continuation of the same river described above as 
I he inurcc of the Wuiuu-uu, we fame, to our surprise, upon on entirely different 
river, running in a direction exactly opposite to I hat of the fultntr, which it 
joins where we met it. At this spot, bull turned suddenly to ihe eastward, 
at directly right angles to their pmiaucfiaiKi, and flowed down to the sea as 
one broad river the WlidSHUl. Some idea may be formed of its size from the 
fact of our crossing the southerly stream iu seven distinct channels. On 
nearing ihe shore too last channel became suddenly deep. Taken by sur¬ 
prise, l was curried off my legs, find immersed : but, scrambling up again, 
I perceived a trusty stick held out (o me. Seising il, 1 was drugged on 
shore by the same hand and the bow stick that had once before done me the 
sanm good serein 1 —those of my friend Dash wood, 

’* Other plains 1 have no doubt tiiitt te the S.V.; bill for three days we 
could scarcely sec the outline or the hill* through the fug, although not three 
mile? distant. 

,+ We now wended our way through a sweet pretty valley. The rivcr T 
which was- in one bread stream, FiuToimdE'd nurarnnu island* covered with 
wood. On the hills,. tlic Etax, fcrti , and li-tree was the general herbage ; hut 
the spcar-gniM and wild Irishman atilt made their appearance in a diminutive 
form. In some large bottoms of MJ acres close to the bed of the river, which 
I suppose from their appearance to have been at same period inundated, and 
in the gullies, between the hill*, the soil his particularly rich, producing flax 
of an extraordinary height and slic. 

" Issuing from this volley we burst upon the finest grazing plain I have 
ever seen in ihis or any other country. I know it il the file of traveller* id 
lie accused of exaggeration, hut I care no-t T ns long as I call attention to the 
iplcndid inland plain*. I will therefore attempt a description fruln the hiilty 
oUservuliuna 1 hu enabled to lake, 

a 
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« The plain, surrounded by low, undulating, graasy bills, Iwcked hr higher 
nnm, is bowl-dupni, and contain! not less than ‘260,000 acre* (1 believe 
much more). Two rivers, the Waiau-au and Hurunui, run through it parallel to 
each other, at eight mile* distance. The grass it of the beat description, and 
the toil in many place* fit for cultivation. It haa a perfect natural drainage, 
ia well sheltered from all wind*, has no swamps—but also, I much fear, no 

wood. ..... i 

“ I maY as well at once say, that through this plain over some easy low 

hill* to the south, is the direct route to Port Cooper. But we, ignorant of 
the country, with rapidly diminishing provision*, without compass, and in 
thick weather, deemed it more prudent to make Motunau by the coast, where 
we knew there was a station. 

“ Keeping the Waiau-au for 5 mile* further, we entered a gully, but *ooo 
finding it impassable, took to the hills, from which we obtained a view of the 
•ea. Descending into another extensive plain with more awamn, but equally 
good gnuing capabilities as the last, we crossed some more hills and reached 
the coast. These hills by the sea skle are covered with fern, flax, ti-troe, 

toitoi, and manuka. . , 

« May ‘23rrf.—Finding the clifi j* r j- ndirular, and no possibility of gaining 
the beach, we returned a part of our last day’s walk and taking a southerly 
direction came to a hill from which we espied a fire on the plain below. 
Lighting another in answer to it, we remained some time on the look-out for 
sign of man; but none appearing, we made the coast near a salt lagoon to the 
north or the Hurunui. About 8 o'clock in the evening we heard a cooing, 
and shortly had the pleasure of welcoming Mr. Cavcrhill of Motunau, who 
had been on the look-out for us for some time, and had followed our track for 
three days. Piloted by him across the Hurunui (a rapid, deep, and dangerous 
river), we arrived at his house, where we obtained all we required, food, rest, 

clothes, and money. . , _ _ . . 

“ From thence leaving Harris, we started for Port Cooper. Losing our¬ 
selves on the plains by keeping too close to the sea, a violent «now storm o>re¬ 
took us, and getting entangled in the swamp*, over which no horse could 
venture, we wandered for two days, on the third almost starved from want of 
food an«l cold (we had not had a fire since we started, not having any tinder or 
matches with us), we shouldered our blankets, and leaving our horses made 
through the swamp to Kaiapoi. ... 

“ In due time wc reached the town of Lyttleton, which, with the plains, 
are too well known to render a description from roe necessary, neither is it the 
(airport of this letter to give one ; suffice it, therefore, to say, that all 1 had 
nc&nl in their favour did not come up, in wv opinion, to the reality. * 
surprised and delighted at the extent of the land and richness of the soil, the 
amount of useful work done, and the lasting, solid, vet neat manner in which 
it has been executed. It does very great credit to dl ronccrned. 

“ And now, sir, in conclusion, I have only to add that Mr. Dashwood and 
myself both regret our inability to furnish more satis factory information or the 
country adjacent to that through which we travelled, but the lews of our com¬ 
pass in an utterly unexplored and unknown country, the shortness of the days, 
the continual thick weather, which prevented our seeing a mile before us for 
(]ayi and the itonnt of mow, iloct t tail. End raw. rendered that which may 
henceforth easily be accomplished in ten days, a difficult and lalxirious journey 

of six weeks. , ,. 

** I have purposely omitted all adventures merely personal; my aim 
not to write a letter, but an attempt to give a clear, succinct account, useful to 
future travellers, which, with the kind ami able assistance of Mr. Hamilton of 
the Acheron, who knows the greater part of the country over which I Uv 
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Capt, StokesV Survey of the Southern Part 


veiled nfkr 1 lost my compass, I hope in a short time lo mate none compre¬ 
hensible by a correct map, 

fi I iuive the honour to 1 m? 3 Sir, 

11 Your obedient wndot, 


(Signed) 

4 Uis Honour the Sup'iinlendcnt, Nelson. 


ff, MvEHAt IbinDu, 

“ Capt. S4lh Rcgt, 


“ The following U the course of Acheron valley— 
& by EL . , . . * . . . . , , 

-Ii-iii-rf', 

WAV, .......... 

S. W* by 

& ■ t 1 , 

Ij.S-J'j. 

s,. 

SLS.E. ........... 

ss.w. , ... . * . 

& by \V, . 

9- by E. ......... . . 

*.NV\hyt3.. , 

S&W. .. 

&bjK 

K-. a little North ....... 


5 miles. 
3 „ 

3 „ 

T 


n 

s 



4< Here we left the river running N.E.j end I lost my esaptsk" 


Noti,— On the reading of the [«pr by Capt. J. L. Stores, R. N\, * On 
the Survey of the Southern Part of the Middle Uhind of New Zealand, 
with M ":ii nt-jui 1 to Of its EipienlinTi,' Mr. Tucket I made sevsnl obacr- 
nations, which the President deemed so important that bo requested him 
to iSravi- up an otmlyaii of ihetn; of which the following U a eopvr—. 

Having been employed in 1.844 by the N>W Zealand Com|«ny to explore 
the rustern and southern emits of the Middie Island of New Zealand, 
hi order to select a iidlnble site for (be then projected settlement of New 
Kd in burgh, I had occasion m examine carefully the district described, I tan 
fully s-ontiim (he accuracy of the observation in respect to the cost extent of 
Available surface which exists south of Tuburail and the Mfttauni river lo (he 
rhore of I'O'caifK Strait, between the Eurete Of New River and the A|Mrtmu 
w estw ard, a* also (0 the rssl of the Eurete. I cannot, however, cODHtr i n recom¬ 
mending it as a district eligible for & settlement. 1 natcml of its affording good 
posture fur p raring or ferule soil for husbandry, in my judgment the surface is 
rnthcT nude, and the vegetation, chiefly large, detached bundle* uf a very 
cuum sharp-edited junk. Where the banka or the A|j®rima, and Eurete are 
wooded, 1 found chiefly the totaniatid the manuka growing luxuriantly, but in 
deep *and’ whilst those portions of ihe geniiv undulated uplands which are 
wnoded would uflbrd, almost cicludvely, varieties of the birch, which abounds 
and at Lai 11 v great dimension* even on I he poorest land. The ciTlh presents a 
surface of a w hitish hut w hen dry T without moLdd or humus, being a deep and 
griuy day (a* 1 found by frequently digging), which I am ran rinccd would 
not l*ar any adequate crop with ant being fir*i well manured, Between the 
past end west brunches of the river Eurete the land is low and sandy. East- 
word to the rout H u r:L-t bed of fine quartz gravel covered with heather and 
uxuriinl morses j and in Some places occurs pent of pretty good quality and 

f 
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rnMdcnihlo depth. There b good timber at the wc*tern extremity of Bluff 
l]arhjur } and between it and the ri»er Euretc WBH? extent of bmh land, in. and 
mad whkb a herd aF eoitlc finds sufficient [mature, bat feeding cbit-flv on 
the milk thistle, &e. There is a Small community of Europeans at the Bluff 
ind flt the Aperirni. who have Intermarried with the native and vH pur¬ 
suing m haling, seuliTiir, and Ih tl'bwhilry, and in a few imanct^ ilacV-tiff [iinp, 
hi VC attains! lu fCTY comfortable cilTumttBXL«*, Sente were in the practice 
of growing wheat, hut they informed me that the climate wax nfoauixllw, 
rains beijjjz frequent and copious, and the gules of wind boisterous, B idle my 
vessel lay at anchor in the fiurele, Irk the month ol Mny, we had la encounter, 
in the surveys ex cm ted and nur several exploratory journey*, very rod meat 
wctlbcr. Conxidnrinp (hew the cliuutc, lliu soil, and the natural growth, 1 urn 
convinced thul there U 00 very eligible rile for a future WttletKftt south of the 
Mutuum river and Tuturuu; a favourite residence of the unlives Cpnperly, 
when they* were more numerous, because it afforded ihelter limm the southern 
climate, goad. fishing and fertile land. From Tull IT no north to Otago then? 
il on uuhrohm incl of fertile and wdl-watered Uim|* alfording abundant pus- 
lure and much of it of excellent quality for tillage. It abound* w ith nippies 
of rod, wood,, limber, brick-CUrth„ atone, con veil m titly di»per**d thn-oub the 
district,. jii ilL very accessible by the facilities of inland navigation which its 
riven and lakes* afford, A turn;—For fitly miles north of Otago there is a 
dbtrict presenting almost equal cupabilillel for large |irQdndfTHHt. jurlher 
north, along the ninety miles beach, extending about twenty fight miles nbove 
hanks Peninsula, thrrc i* a vast plain, for like most port i'UW too arid and 
stony or loo wet atid swampy 10 be eligible for occupation. There U but ■ 
very limited quantity of fertile land pood enough for tillage within a distance 
ol twenty miles ef either Of the harbours at Bullks Peninsula. The surfaces 
of plain* in New Zealand usually present Jl succession of terraces in lira* 
parallel with tike course* of the rivers, rising in step of Irani 6 Ft to 14 ft. in 
elevation. Much of the surface is desolated by a closely-imbedded ladder 
and ph Ingle: and usually where these occur of the greatest breadth, and where 
i* a dead level, the surface is Hie must stony. On the hill lands of Hank* Pe¬ 
ninsula there 1* good |sulors; hut it is not so on the plain. My reason* Tor re¬ 
acting U as ineligible for the site of a settlement, as well u my llcporl of the 
entire journey of exploration which 1 mode in IB44, are alluded to in the 
Seventeenth Keporl of the Directors of the New Zealand Company, and tfo- 
stance of the same will he jimrntnl to the public under the head of * Topo¬ 
graphy of tin? Middle Island of New Zealand 1 in the work on British Colonies 
written by Mr. It M. Martin."— Ei>. 


V. —Remarks on the use of the Aneroid Barometer.—By Colonel 
Pm tat Ygrke, F.H.S,j F.RG.S. 

[Head IVblO, ISSL] 

Tint portability nnd facility of observing the aneroid barometer 
has of late occasionally induced travellers to substitute it for the 
memorial barometer ut meteorological observations, ami for ob¬ 
tain mg difference? of level. But before the value of such obsif- 
raliens can Ik* estimated, it seems necessary that comparative 

Obaervationi of tbo tttittwd with ... luiruiueter should 

be made under different circumstances. 

* d 2 






36 Remark* on the h*j of the Auer out Barometer* 

As I had not heard that such a series of observations had Ijccu 
made, I employed some lime during the past summer in ait 
attempt to supply the desideratum* For this purpose I provided 
myself with a portable barometer (of Fortin’s construction), made 
by Barrow, and au aneroid obtained from Messrs. Watkins and 
llill, which was furnished with a thermometer and with a vernier 
reading to 1-600th of an inch, 

Thu observations were carried on during U5 days, partly in 
.London and in Herefordshire, and partly daring a tour in France; 
there are recorded in the billowing tables. The barometer is 
reduced id 3i“ Fahr., and corrected for capillary action* Tine 
7th column shows the difference observed between the two instru¬ 
ments, that obtained by the first comparison being reckoned as 
= t}* It should be observed tliat the punt able barometer was 
also compared with a fixed standard instrument in Eaton-place, 
before going to, and after retunting from Herefordshire, ns re¬ 
corded in table 11. And as the portable barometer was broken 
in the tour abroad, the aneroid was compared on return with the 
standard brometcr, corrected to the level of the portable (see 
Table III.), by mesas of the previous comparison* 

Oil examining the observations, it will be seen that when the 
instrument is at rest the difference between it ami the barometer 
gradually increases, though in an irregular manner. Thus* at 
Perriftonc, the station in Herefordshire, on July 9th, the differ¬ 
ence, reckoning from the assumed zero, is +'018, while on 
August 6 it has risen to about + 080. This particular instrtt- 
incnt when remaining in the same place always increased its error 
iii tlie same direction, viz. by' indicating too high a pressure* 
rjic motion occasioned by travelling appears to produce n difIt.T- 
dice sometimes in one direction and sometimes in the other. The 
greatest variation (probably arising from the motion, in a short 
time is shown by the observation at Clermont, August Ui, diff. 
— + *041, and at Mont iTOr lea Bains, August 20, ditf. s* _ *025, 
the variation 06$ in* Hie extreme amount of variation shown 
during the whole time is from the lowest point at Mont d’Or* on 
August 22 (diff — — TU8), to the highest at Baton-place, 
October 20 (duff. « + T43*) = 251. 

If we examine the observations made on the Buy de Parioiu 
and at Clermont, before and after the ascent, for the purpose of 
comparing the capability of the aneroid with that of the mer¬ 
curial barometer, for determining by such means differences of 
level, we find the mean of the two observations at Clermont with 


m Thii difference is now, Jin miry 2T. t»5l, 
from the assumed zeru in ? nioiiilu "=■$! in. 


=-'202. milkL ii£ the total Variation 
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the barometer giving the pressure — 28*778 in,, and on the Pay 
= 26-145, diff. = 2 630 in. 

With the aneroid the c^tTCsporrihig observations at Clermont 
give £$*906 in. j on the Puy, 26 286 in.; util!’. 2 62. 'flic differ¬ 
ence bet ween the results of the tw o instruments is only => ■01 io,* 
about 1) feet in levqh 

Similar observations at Clermont and on the summit of the Puy 
de Dome give for the difference* with the barometer* 3'440 in., 
and with the aneroid 6*466* TTuc differiuce of result between 
the two instruments is therefore "026 in. —about 21 feet* Fn 
the oliservations of like nature winch were made on the Pic de 
Saucy* the tarometrijCaJ observation is defective* owing to the 
cistern containing so much mercury that the level of the mercury 
therein could not descend quite to that of the ivory point; so that 
the column of mercury actually stood somewhat lower than what 
is registered. Yet the aneroid shows a pressure =* *064 in. 
higher than that which the barometer indicates on the summit* 
and the difference of result between the two instruments (obtained 
a* in the previous observations) ts — '12 in. lids observation, 
then* seems to show that we have now arrived at a point in the 
scale of the aneroid (24 - in.) where the indications begin to err 
from defect in the elasticity of the metallic vessel, on which the 
atmospheric pressure originates motion in the instrument. On 
the Pic dn Slldi she error of the same kind is certainly more 
than 8-10 in. But here the height demands that a lower 
pressure should be indicated than is pretended to be reached by 
the graduation of the instrument. 

These observations lead me then to conclude—1st, that the 
aneroid may lie used satisfactorily when sudden changes of arnios^ 
plierio pressure is what is required to be shown; 2nd* that It may 
occasionally be usefully employed to determine differences of level 
to within a probable error equal to 03 in. or *04 in. of mercury* 
when it can lie compared before and after the observations, and 
within about 24 hours* with a good ordinary fixed barometer 
reading to 1-I00tli of an inch. \Yhen the aneroid is to le used 
for such purposes it should be carefully compared previously with 
the barometer at law pressures under an air-pump. It must 
always lie observed in the same position. I find that mine stands 
■033 in. lower when suspended vertically tlirm when in a hori¬ 
zontal position. It should l*o furnished with a vernier to read to 
l-10Oth of an inch; but it is useless to carry the division further. 
Finally, that it cannot he depended on for any length of time* as 
an independent instrument, for observations intended to show tho 
atmospheric pressure. 
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Table L 


Joqrrut of Compart live Observations made with ihe Aneroid and 
curial Barometer ill tlm Sommer of 1850, 


V*w. 


Eaton Place. lit 61* &)' 


N.; Long. 


h- m. 

June St, 

11 l&i-si- 

1 1 

3^ 

3 15 rjtr 

Jnly 

1 * 

9 0 A-W- 

V * 


5 0 r.K. 

* 1 

i. 

12 0 , j 

3 + 

2 . 

t +0 , . 

1 I 

% 

2 30 j, 

P- P 

% 

3 SO ,, 

t J 

1 | 

A 

11 (IA-K, 

■ 1 . 

ia o 

3 1 

3, 

1 20 V-X, 

tl 

1 1 

A 

n n r* 

4. 

I 3o 

f IT 


9 0 H 

f t 

5, 

9 0 a Si. 

fiirisloilt, I Jit* 31 1 S5‘ N.; 

Long. 

:— 

U 30 a If. 

July 

9. 

If 

9. 

2 20 TM* 

Ton of PcmitUftt 1 till:— 

July 

3, 

3 20 r.M- 

[’crnMcwt I!mw!’ 


July 

9* 

+ 10 ,, 

1 f 

in. 

9 0 A-St, 

| 1 

10 , 

IS o tI 

f t 

it. 

9 0 1 4 , 


li. 

3 0 1 ". si¬ 

IP 

n, 

ll 30 *, 

M 

12 , 

9 0 A*** 

1 3 

12 , 

3 0 P-M- 

f f 

i.i, 

9 0 am 

f r 

13, 

2 31 F.Hr 

f W 

14. 

9 0 *,W + 

1 P 

IS, 

3 o ,, 

a ■ 

IS t 

3 01*4.31 . 

n p 

16, 

3 0 A.Wr 

v ■ 

17, 

9 0 ,, 

i ■ 

17 r 

3 0 l*.51, 


L 

Hfl 

* 

li 

ti 

P2 

Anatoli 
JUroci- Li-t- 

HmDrirL 


r.s 

30*242 

29-965 

,, 

6G 

30”2l4 

29-967 

■ # 

65 

30*1 BO 

29-8H9 

* + 

433 

30-174 

29-030 

+ * 

(36 

30*192 

29-890 

■ a 

40 

30*176 

29-86" 

*. 

36*6 

30*130 

29-094 

+ « 

3G 

30-180 

29* 695 

* * 

55 

30*054 

29*743 

* a 

53 

30 058 

29-764 

V -ff 

90 

30-024 

29-769 

a » 

«B 

.10* 1 70 

29-001 

* 1 

C5 

99*860 

29-754 

a b 

64 

30-012 

29-913 

m • 

52 

30*100 

30-080 

■ Sr 

68 

30-104 

341-191 


63 

29-638 

29*534 

’ * 

(33 

99-635 

29-610 

* * 

60 

99-480 

29-358 


<34 

29*690 

29 318 

i , 

62 

29*?M 

29 * M8 

. i 

(33 

29*69* 

29-573 

, , 

66 

SO’696 

20*576 


57 

20‘7W 

29-596 


60- 

29 726 

29-609 


67-5 

29-728 

29*607 

* ■ 

70 

29*670 

29-552. 

, * 

69 

29-666 

29*540 

71 

71 

29-640 

29"525 

M> 

67 5 

29-702 

29-589 

<39 

60-5 

29" (UW 

99-491 

» . 

:a 

29-536 

1 20*416 

* * 

74 

99-634 

29-411 

71 

71 

29-534 

29 ' [05 

75 

74 

29-500 

20-377 


DUE i. 


nirr. t. 


o*j:7 

tSJt-7 

0-292 

0*288 

o-y&a 

U*269 
■KSii 
■205 
*3ii 
-294 
"235 
■286 
■ 106 
«09& 
*001 
*003 


0*000 

Q-WJt) 

: 4-ois 
+ 0*001 
-r-015 
+ ■ 012 * 
+ '009 
+ *000 
+ *034 
+ "017 
— 0221 
+ -tK>9 
'OOCVt 

- -007 

- *L>[4 

- *013 


* !24 

+ -OES 

-117 

+*ou 

*122 

+ '016 

■HO 

+ ■004 

"lie 

+ *012 

-121 

+ 01 s 

-120 

+ *014 

-ISO 

+ *014 

-m; 

+ *011 

*121 

+ -n]5 

'119 

+*0l# 

■ISO 

+ *014 

- 115 

+ '000 

* 13 3 

+ *007 

*117 

+ *0ll 

J 120 

+ ‘014 

■123 

+ ■017 

■m 

+ *033 

*121 

+ -01S 


* Aneroid put into a cooling thm!, 
t Aneroid pnt into a heating teasel. 
J Aneroid re-idjUAUsi 
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Tahlk L— eontmticd. 


Pm*, 


5 

B 

k 

| 

ll 

li 

A r.rloM 
fL+nta+Trf 

ISUvmH-tl, 

IXC I. 

Wf.lh 

P^rristQDi! House :— 

h. 

July )8, 9 

m a 

0 A»)K* 

m 

71 "ft 

29*656 

29-469 

-127 

+ '021 


16. 3 

o i*.m. 

, + 

72- ft 

39*573 

29-46? 

*133 

+ *022 

(Thunder-storm.) 
.+ 19. 9 n a,jt. 

68 

70 

29-608 

29*475 

*133 

+ -027 


15, 3 

0 rjt- 

• + 

72 

29'+55 2 

29*459 

* 153 

+ *■047 


20, 5 

0 JLH. 

63 

6ft 

19-ela 

29*468 

■ 142 

+ -036 


SO, 3 

0 r.st. 

67-8 

70* 5! 

29“576 

29-435 

*141 

+ ■035 


si, 9 

0 I X- 

06 

66 ' 

29-576 

£9'496 

*140 

+ -034 


£1, 2 

19 p.M. 

■ + 

72 

29‘664 

29-413 

-142 

+ ■906 


2i, a 

Ofh, 

■ >4 

69 

29-372 

29-425 

- 147 

+ '041 


29, 9 

0 A.K. 

70 

64 

29*553 

29*412 

-140 

+ ‘034 


29, 3 

0 PJT 

. t 

70 

29-522 

29*372 

*14,1 

+ ■037 


23, 9 

0 A-M, 

73 

71 1 ft 

29*434 

29*189 

*145 

+ ■032 


tfai li 

o ,+ 

73 

74 

29*39ft 

29-251 

1 147 

+ '041 


93, 3 

0 t M. 

67 

72 

29*436 

23*SSI 

* 145 

+ "039 


24, 2 

0 A, si, 

61*6 

66 

29*572 

29*417 

-155 

+ *049 


94, -1 

o r.M r 

64 

7S 

29*540 

29*391 

'146 

+ +40 


25, 9 

0 A. >L. 

53 

68 

39'334 

2*3 ■ 182 

* 152 

+ -04G 


SL5, 12 

o + , 

09 

64 

29-246 

29-068 

-158 

+ *052 


25, 3 

o r.st- 

■ * 

64 

29-258 

29-096 

*162 

+ *Oft6 


2G, 9 

0 +M, 

62 

63 

29-316 

29-196 

*150 

+ -044 


an, 12 

0 ,, 

64 

63*5 

29'362 

29-214 

*140 

+ *042 


26 r 3 

fl r,H. 

65 

64 

29-360 

29-23(3 

■IftO 

+ *044 


&e, 3 

*4 “ p , 

SO'fi 

70 

23-780 

29*653 

*137 

+ ■ M1* 


26, 5 

15 .. 

53 

70 

39-392 

5i9'S3G 

-156 

+-oftot 


27, 9 

no. 

5ft-ft 

6+5 

29*442 

29*5156 

* 136 

+ ’050 


97, 1 1 

9 P,X+ 

* i 

64 

2ft* 50ft 

29-430 

* 158 

+ ■052 


28, 9 

OaH, 

62 

62-5 

29-672 

29-514 

* 158 

+ -052 


18, li 

0 PrJ«- 

f ■ 

6ft 

19*756 

29*59S 

*160 

+ *054 


29, 9 

0 A.*. 

61 

64 

29*793 

29-625 

-164 

+ 058 


99, 3 

30 p.m. 

63 

£4 

29-796 

29'639 

■157 

+ -051 


30, 9 

0 A. 91+ 

64 

6ft 

29-ft92 

20*726 

*156 

+ 'UftO 


30, 3 

o r.*. 

70 

6ft 

29*030 

29*689 

*161 

+ -05S 


31. 9 

O A+*. 

63 

GS 
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TablI: "I . j — continued* 
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Comparison between Standard Barometer (Newman**) and Portable 
Barometer (Barrow**), both reduced to 32 Fahr. and corrected fur 
Capillary Aclinn. 
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Table III. 

Comparison betvem Aneroid Barometer and Neuman's Slandard T 
reduced lo 32 Falir. ami to Portable Rarometer. 
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VI. — On the Adaptation of the Aneroid for the purposes of 
Surveying in India. By Giohce Bi isr t LL.D., F,R S", 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London. Communicated by CoL jStkis, F.H.S., K1LGJS. 

[Itfad Fcbtiiarj 34, 1BSI.] 

One of the great desiderata with travellers h to be able to obtain 
an instrument for measuring derations of moderate si 2e, consider- 
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able portability, and immunity from injuries from the accidents 
apt to be encountered in journeying through new countries. 
Great degrees of nicety or exactitude (ire rarely attainable on 
a first visits and ure willingly dispensed with, in comparison 
to tolerable approximation, when only attainable by greet risk* 
trouble, and delay. The mountain barometer can be made 
t. drably portable 'so fur as si/e and wci-iht are ccmivrneil ; but 
m Us strongest and most efficient form it is so extremely liable to 
nccklen U ( so expensive and so ditfi cult in I ndia ta have i t ri 1 - 
paired or replaced, that few travellers care to be encumbered with 
it at all. The mountain thcrmtmi eter bus cl one e icell cut barometric 
service in India, but it had seldom happened that instruments cut 
doer than fifths of a degree Lave been made use of; at moderate 
elevations one degree corresponds to 500 feet; so that even when 
degrees nre cut to tenths, the smallest division will not indicate 
less than 50 feet, A good barometer, reading to hundredths, will 
indicate 10 feet Tbe mountain sympiesometer scarcely seems to 
Imve been made use of at all amongst us—wherefore, I know not: 
the instrument is quite as portable as tlm aneroid, and much lew 
susceptible of injury than the mountain thermometer ; it reads 
with almost the delicacy of a barometer, but is apt, on bemg long 
used in the country, to change its rate. Both the aneroid and 
gympicaometer in their best forms require to be frequently re¬ 
ferred to a standard barometer. I he mountain thermometer ban 
this additional advantage over both—that, once rated, it runs little 
rLsk of going sensibly w rong ; 1 uy sensibly ; lor, by a late paper 
of Mr, A die’s. It appears that even thermometer* alter very ma¬ 
terially in their indications,* The mountain thermometer, port¬ 
able as it is, is far from exempt from accidents, and, Jx^idea being 
liable to be broken, is easily injure! by means of careless handling, 
and broken w hile being boiled; the air h apt to get entangled 
with the mercury,—an accident often occurring to such an extent 
as to occasion the risk or destruction of the instrument-! Under all 


■ Mr. John Adie, ftf Edinburgh, b» publisHcd a very interesting article in the 
^ Phllffwphical Journal' for July, te&O, on llie elmtigf* which take* flaw? in the 
slandard poinW of thermoim-lelf* tpp. Vij-L25), THU appears sometime* to un«nt 
10 wo less fhwn, nine-truth* of * degree in a few months; this U equal fo ISO f«( in, 
uicMnrBim-nt, supposing wf have scales cut to tenths, and no metlU of (Selecting or 
indicating; the error, ~E do not think any aneroid or *y»pi«KHttriyr likely to go 
VronE tn the extent of half fin inch—nearly tbe rqtliT-alem of this, if they have- 
been tolerably takes rare of; anil compand within A tweli-fmoulb or so with a 
standard barOCtuAfrj, or, which U the same thing, rated from a point of known 

elevation_*0 that tbe general statement in tbe text must be latra with allowances 

ll^ iH that has been Hid in favour of mmatiin thermotnvltri, 

f The following description, is given hv Sir, Adit of (be lb finomoteri sopplM 
by him lo Urn Bora bay Geographical Society; they ant the most beautiful iastru.- 
ipcnta I hare ererana:— _ 

la The iLe(Mikom^liirs for the ddcrmEntt&Hl flf filtitu™* by cbi bo-iliog point of 
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tbesf circumstances, were the improvements of which the aneroid 
is obviously susceptible applied to it, it is likely that, all in all, it w 

wnter Din! constructed as fallows: A piece of tube is iHwctf d of ptrfttdy 
Calibre fluvughoat ii» length : the sect Sun or (he bore is round and fhn*, for toe pur¬ 
pose of giving long degree* "itboLit haring a very largo bulb. which render! the 
carriage of such therm cructor* very dangeroas fur breakage, The bulb is made of 
gljus C>liodor-tolfc T which can bo made twofi equal and stnmgvr chan a round blown 
bnJb- t and the proper lire having teen determined for t'ach tul#, die Males are 
dL-lenninrtJ by the followitig process: i-ach lube with its finished bulb is weighed 
1'J a Dm balance to KlOOth of a grain ; they -are then ffied with pure dry awuiy, 
and regulated *o that tiir’ ebalt hive the Bund position as te to have whvu the 
Ibcrmo-meter is finished. 

'* Temporary scales, divided into inch and decimal p4rto, are then fixed lo cnch 
lube, and the point 32* obtained from melting ice, and 62" from a fine standard 
thermometer, and carefully read off cm these temporary *ealc*. This gire* the 
length of 30 at these temperatures, But it Ir evident that Lb» length would ho 
ffcatef than Mr 5 , if we -dr: re o*U a portion of the meTeury lo make ? 1stond at 
the poi tit w here %%’ stood when tf* wales were me astired, This is Corrected by 
care fully weighing to total ta'fore and after regulating (Jbeiu for 213*, and' ihc 
proportion i« stated. If the larger njuaulily of mercurr give the length noted, ihc 
dunwahed Wttufhy of mercury from regulation to t\2 will give a diminished 
•dole, winch scale is the trtie or corrected one, lo be divided on the tonnoattfer ■ 
each degree Is wibdmd L d into fifth or tend] parts, and CBt on the glass item of the 
thermometer, or may be laid down cm an attached scale. 

" When the thermomete r is lo be itecd the lm\b must be cnwfhBy inspected, to 

that (hr:na nre no small detached globule* of air attached lo the "interior of the 
bm b. Should Mich Kl- found, thfjr are lo lx; removed hy shs-king in a larger globule 
.corn the traded Wi ef the btjllp, and making It pasv over (lie smaller globule#., 
which il »iil take with it: it is then to btr returned to the contracted pari: and 
should any Small portion of the mercury lodge in the lube it is to ta joined in iho 
Column by heating the bulb till U rise to the small ml* fl| Ow lop of the tortus 
nseter, where l he dclached portions will untie. 

“ rbti hv * 1 srimg tow thermon«toti is to have the hull* and column or 

ii. Tuniy up to ihe reading poinl Ejroagbt lo the boiling tempemiur*: this is beat 
done by a boder provided wUh telescope alidiMub.,*, which can be regulated to any 
mj U i red length ■ or where ondi in appariitnS is not at hand, Lbe rime length of 
col unto, as nearly os pwihlg, should be kept out of the water. Praftasor J |> 
haTbe * ( Pbilctophical Tansartiom, Edinburgh,' voj, ir, p 409) has, with great 
Care, determined the difference of altitude due to a change ofl* in the boiling point 
nf water, and found rt In bf fur each degree of &hre„hrit. TtarwSm 

IL^I for thi* purpose should be frequently compared one with ntwlbrf. and their 
Citteretw a noted; m-„ where one only is used, to instrument shontd be noted as 
cniucnllr u proaiblc^ both for the purpose of ohteiiniug mure pi-rfcct resultx from 
a mTHi of Ihe Dtwnwiw, and for correcting small change in the indicate which 
go on :q counw gf time. 

Fur sccuntv in vamago the ihermotnctcr is enclosed in a brass, cow, and nttH- 
STf ^ M H D[a ' W<1 " k ' IJ W tvmarvl from its case by screwing 

Z lhl1 and pushing out the bulb, when the thcmmiroter mav U 

drawn, wii- —yFor labl,* and Pm-ebojiK sec Append is,) 

wS«J^'JSS^ diW r ft>r mountain thcrrru)meter to rights 

wlifPL oisl of order, J laving had some experience in ibis, I may meuefon Lhc ful- 
lowLtig u tiie rraultt«-The air h*(l purfiutely in the Instrument is always flni io L-i-t 

to S bLih^ MofA \™ ereurT - lie Sw«a3 portiuj £ S 

Tury far up ihe tnl^higher, tay, thin SOo-thm ii may be brought back bto the 
tiuEb by craponitjou —a sahne solution, ether. Or ire, ShoulTn 7oiidro.-.l,| t ‘ 
uuxmnyo_f thcqnicluih er have gut into the upper bath, the first thing is to slfike 
it by topping to one Hide, to allow the air Ante Endow to pass it withnn. obstreSm - 
then buil lhe thermo mpter to a basin of Strong briue; when at its higiHrst, too tliJ 
upper bulb, and the mercury wdl fill ba^t into the tube, and probaKy BtL 
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one of the must convenient instruments the traveller can make use 
of within the limits to which it is trustworthy, whatever the*e may 
be. Mr. Adic considers them trustworthy to 3S inches only, or 
about SHOO feet in altitude, and did it suit within this it would Em 
much ; but it still remains to lie seen whether it may not prove 
suitable to two or three times this elevation. 

It appears, to me that at home the value of the instrument has 
been greatly underrated, and it Inis been looked on, notwithstand¬ 
ing all the noise that lias been made about it, as little better than 
a fair-weather glass, fit enough to tike the place of the vrbeel- 
b&rocneter, but fit for nothing more. Nothing, certainly, can be 
more ridiculous than the legends “ set fair, ,T * 1 fair.'’ H change," 1 
“ rain/’ ** much rain/' and “ stormy,” with which instruments arc 
encumbered, if they be meant for survey purposes. In the 
Deccan, or wherever throughout the fine weather the aneroid 
indicates a Stale of perpetual tempest— and the same is the case 
with alt other Localities of an elevation of 2000 feet—the legend? 
arc worse than perplexing and useless; they occupy space which 
might be valuably employed otherwise* The brass index, or 
register, may be expedient at home, where the instrument I* used 
ns a weather-glass only, and people are too slovenly or careless to 
write down their observations. Here it is an encumbrance, con¬ 
tinually in the way, and liable to bring about the breaking of the 
ebus. It ought to In? at once discarded* The aneroid, as used 
at home, i* cut from 27 5 to 31 inches, though it indicates 2500 
feet: it ought to be cut all round the scale, or down to 23 inches 
at least. This will suit for Simla, or the summit of the Nil- 
g berries. 

The following description of the aneroid, taken from Dr. 
Punlie Thomson, wilt make what is aiKitit to be stated mure 
clear than it otherwise might be to the general reader; ~ 

“ The Aneroid Barometer. —Since writing the preceding jum- 
grnph,, the author hi* inspected * this new and beautiful Instrument, 
invented by M. Vidi. Lt was described by Professor Lloyd to the 
British Association^ aud reported to have stood the lest of Ivoiog 
placed n in lor liie receiver of an air-pump, when the h id tent ions cor¬ 
responded wit]] those of die mercurial gauge to less than OOl inch. 
Th* principle upon wlitcli the instrument depend* is th* pressure of 

down by the air now above iL Allow the instrument to cool [etsutvlv, and then 
rot’ll the lower balb uh much as possible by any f>f the means already nn'tuiomt), 
when poilmlily till will come right its before. Fniliii^ n balb of brine, use oil ; but 
la^ir £mil care in this case tha t die heal be not edrrUJ Oh) far, so as to burst the 
tube. It is very probable that by expan* km all the air may 1*? itiuile topus above 
i he mercury in the upper bn lb. and the column become suited without artificial 
wdla* llti BO ammut nwrl to □ firr f dharead, or « lamp, w you arealmost iun> 
to crack the bulb l— e_rp*rfu crp/e-. 

' At H r, Abraham's, Lord Street. L5 rerpnl, The price b rjJ. It if 4 1 indies 
in diameter, and ] j inches thick., The scale is divided to UUJ5 l&ch- 

t At Swansea, iia i s l& * 
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the atmosphere upon & metallic chamber putitfy exhausted, ftitf 
constructs!, that by a system of lever* a motion is given to an index- 
hand which move* upon a dial. 

Si The principle of the v:ieuuin-ca*o was formerly applied ny 
Conte * in Egypt} hut from the faulty mode of constructing his iit- 
srrumtnr, it «u rejected and neglected, 

u 17pun comparison of indication* made wiih the aneroid baron leti.r 

_ nr ,t torrecttsl for the particular temperature—and a very perfect 

mercurial barometer, given by Mr. Beat, we find that from tony nine 
nbttrvatkmn made between the 6th January and 23id hebntaiy, IB-S!?, 
tin- mean difference was 0037 inch, the aneroid being iti execs*; and 
from sixty similar observations made with a standard barometer, during 
December, 184$, and between the 3rd and 31st January, 1649, the 
niton difference amounted to tMJ^G inch, the «iWrer&i being, in ihis 
case, in excess over ihe aneroid barometer. Combining tbeso obsena- 
Ui:m (109 in number) a mean dlObrenee amounting to CV0G25 inch is 
found in exist, the indications of the aneroid being in except For 
general u^e iIlc Instrument is thus showu to be well suited ;; for the 
measurement of heights jtis peculiarly Jidupi id, from it* portability and 
comparative strength ; and for nautical purposes we hnow of no better 
instrument, 

« Fig, 1 represent* the external appearance nf the aneroid tiaro- 
nieteri Fig. £, ils internal arrangement, where the dial U supposed to 
be removed and (he index hand retained; and Fig. 3, a perspective 
view r of the same.^ 



* Fultpria dm Sciences Florcal, An ?,p. Iefi, 

] Ttu 1 Fcim of all tlicw etrtcrvinJdM (Bil* til51); "22 inch** fur th<* aneroid, and 
5^35**4 inches for ihc mercurial barometer, the difference being 0*272 incli, which, 
divided by 109, — 0-003*9. 

; We fcr|E to acknowledge the kin da 0 ‘s of Mr. Drnl in pcrhntlm^ CMtft to- be 
taken aT Ftp, ,1, -I, acid 5, Aneroid BaAim-ter. 
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Ai In Fig. 2, a is the metallic chamber or vatu urn-vase, mbicla receives 
the atmospheric impressions i it is corrugated in concentric circles, 
which increases its elasticity, and renders! it more susceptible of atmos¬ 
pheric impressions; £ is thu tube, hermetically sealed, through vhteh 
the air in a ia exhausted. At the centre or o there is a solid, eylin- 
drical projection z, to the top of which the chief lever cdt is attar bed 
—this lever, w hich is of the second under, resits upon fixed pins, < r 
Fulcra., placed vertically, ami upon a spiral spring under d, but. it La 
perfectly mobile. The extremity e of this lever is a tear hid by a 
vertical rod 6t»d bow-ihoped spring/, with another lever to which a 
watch chain r/ is fastened, and extended to h h wiien it works upon a 
drum fixed to the axis of the Index*hand, connected with a delicate 
spring at h y —-the vertical motion ri thus changed to a borUoatal one* 
and the hand, which is attached to tike metallic plate i, is thereby 
moved upon the died. The movement originating in the vacnnrn- 
diauiber ia muliiplU-d by these lovers, so that a change In the corru¬ 
gated surfaces, amounting to 1-220th of sin inch, carries the point of 
the index*baud through a space of 3 inches on the dial, 

14 In Fig. 3 the vacuum-chamber is represented by D; the large 
lever by C, resting upon the fulcra It 14 and spiral spring S, and sup¬ 
porting the box !> by the pin K, At the extremity of C is seen the 
vertical rod (I) connecting it with the lei err- (2 anil 3) by the bow- 



shaped spring (4), The square-headed screws by screwing or un¬ 
screwing, admit an alteration in the distance of leverage, and thereby 
enable the index-hand to move over a space corresponding with the 
scale of a mere anal barometer. To the lever (3) ia attached a light 
rod, terminating with the watch-chain, which is attached to the drum 
fin-toned to the axis. The handle Is kept firmly fixed when not in 
motion,, by a delicate flat spiral spring attached to the axis, acting 
against the force of the levers, and always in a state of tension. F i a 
the exhausting tube ; and A, at the back' of the instrument* La a screw, 
which, upon being turned, alters the pru-ition of the index-hand, nnd 
thns enables the observer to adjust ihe aneroid to any niecurial baro¬ 
meter. The atmospheric pressure increasing «u D will cause a slight 
depression of the corrugated surface to which K « attached, and a 
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corresponding Jndi«tk» of the lever C ; but ^ this lever 
upott Snrnovablu Men at B B, the motion will take place chiefly oier 
the JMCjiral spring; S, the jrtcreawd distance of the lever being a*** lo 
,>ne . The UstSlio chamber being 2’5 inches in diameter, the 
„f the atmosphere should be ah mt 73 1b*. upon the corrugated 
di&uhrasrm*, but owing to various enntwa it is not more than 44 II*. 

« JW 4 and 3 represent tlmvae.mm-tluM', separated from the !**«*. 
The fonner allows the case before exhaustion ; the latter after the tor 
ha* been withdrawn, a a no indicate the lapping over of the thin 




corrugated metallic diaphragms, where they are fioldered to the nni, 
1> is the vaeuum-chamber, with F tin: eahauatmg lute -1 and L he 
««.* part fixing D to the metallic phkte h below. In tig. 5 the 
vacuum-ease Is In a state of compression after being exhausted, and M 
represents M - socket, who U. being imlhn by tin- pm b< , 111 ‘ 

state of tendon. The dotted line marks lb* position of the diaphragms 
Lifter the Introduction of the gt*. which effect- cornpematim. for 
changes in the capacity of the case bj alterations of tempeniLiire. 
\V Ltliout this goa the capacity of the case would be diminished by heat 
and Increased by cold, hut the changes in the elasticity of the gasapus 
fluid bv varying temperature effect company ion. In vi'ine the 
aneroid" barometer fur scientific purposes, a certain thermomotncjd cor¬ 
rection Is required, This U made by carefully noticing ifac wdinbuo 
of the iuftiniment in the external atmosphere, then placing u before a 
fire till the thermometer indicates \m° F*. and walflbw 0* change 
whieh has Liken place The variation of the hand* divided by the 
degree* of the thermometer, gives the quantity fur each degrea. The 
nnujiint w ill be sometime* in excess* occasionally in defect. h>-1 • 

Thoni.^m's Introduction tn Afilrorobgijy pp. 447-452, 

The fallowing are the results of various corapari^nris betwixt 
the aneroid and Imrometer, made at different elevation*, tip tn 2000 
ibet above the level of the sea: further than this I have not 

^ The survey-station at Neat’s Tongue, between Trombay mid 
Meh;d, exactly 1000*6 feet above the mean level of the set* as 
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ascertained by theodolite, afforded a very suitable place for ex- 
perunent, and the collect inn of instruments in possession of the 
Geographical Society olfl-red a meet convenient opportunity for 
determining the paint. The beautiful standard barometers by 
Adie, 2* 3, ami 5, were, with three aneroids, now selected for 
comparison. Barometer No* 4 was left at 11a!cairn, about 70 
feet above the level of the sea T and No* 1 in the Geographical 
Society’s rooms, :J0 feet lower, for reference. The ft rat observa¬ 
tion was made at 5 r.si., about half-way up the lull, where b&- 
renuetur No* 4 stood at 29 600, temperature 84- ; at Baleaina it 
had stood at 29 J 874 at 3 r*>i., temperature iS6° : it Iiad thus 
fallen G J 274, 'The three aneroids stood as follows — 

No. 8197, No. 1313, No. 1737, 
Ancroiiil, jo f*#t abort b« * * . * . . 2t*$9o * * sS’SSo 

Neatf TudgiiD ...,*,* 39*629 . . SJ'55i * . 23 ■ JS60 

Dlflcrcuec * * , * . *309 * , «2flU 

Mean -306. There was no time to try more than one baro¬ 
meter here. On the ton of the lull three barometers were made 
use of, exactly m at the survey-station ; the cisterns wore six 
inches above ground. The following is the result : — 

No. 2 . N&. 3, No. &. 

■toramefaftt at BUeafoo, ui 3 *.■. . * 29 L Hf>2 * , 2SO&4U . . ^S’-hT-t 

IturtniL-i^rfi, Hi SurVi^ t5talkU3 r nt 6 C.M. 23-909 * . 2S-3SG . . + 

Differ*’[a- * * , -91G , t -SG3 ■ , -£9fl 

Mean -889. The temperature at JUIcairn was S' 1 higher than 
that above* No correction for tills: was at this stage made. 

AsstoIAv SB aVure . * * . * , 23-3+5 . * 29>£G0 * > 29>&&) 

20-9OD * , 23-SSit , . 28*900 

Difentf , * * 1-CHS * . *972 , * »gon 

Moan 4172. Difference from barometric mean 'OH3. 

Tbo following experiments were made at the level of the sea 
at half-tide, and at Balcaim on the summit of the rock close 
by 



N o. i 

No. 3. 

No. 5. 

llsninucter, lover * , 

, 22-936 * 

, 29-9U . 

* 29'029 

tipper * * 

. *#90 , 

■ -H3G * 

* -9&G 

Diflfe trace , 

. -076 

■UTS 

*070 

AMroiJ* litwrt . , 

- 29-910 . 

. 29-$30 . 

. 29*933 

Aueroid. upper * •. 

* -S*0 . 

* -770 „ 

*350 

Difltrfiifo 

* *070 * 

. *oco * 

*073 


n 
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The mean depression of the aneroids was thus ‘067, that of the 
barometer was *074; difference “007—seven thousandth parts of 
an inch, 

I took three instruments to Poona with me in the cod of July, 
Two of those belonged to Messrs. Treacher, one to the Society, 
this last being sadly out of order; the cause of error was not 
observed at the time, it arose from the slackening of some of the 
screws, since tightened. 

The results were the following :—the standard Iwiromelcrs 
employed were Nos. J and 2, two of the finest sent out by Mr, 
AdSe: the way they kept together was admirable. The.moun¬ 
tain sytnpicsometcr referred to was a very elegant instrument 
procured for Colonel Campbell, whose indications were also very' 
accurate, and in most perfect harmony with those of the other 
instruments. On comparing; the instruments at Scarce, about 
70 feet above the level of the sea, they stood on the 22nd of 
July at 10 a.m» as under, the thermometer being 84°, the cor¬ 
rection far temperature of the barometer here appl lied 149. The 
standard at the observatory at this date was 2U 667, the matru¬ 
in ent being 32 feet above the level of the sen. 

Baramrtm. Mountain Anrttidi. 

s 1 - -\ iympjHKimirttr. /■.. . \ 

I. t. SMI. MM, i-n. 

29-G7S 29'fi62 29750 29‘7&S 2S*71Mt 29-760 

The following were the readings of die instruments respectively 
at Poona at 10 a.m. qii the 27th ; the observatory standard had 
betwixt these two dates sunk from 2U J 667 to 29“ 187, or by 
00 080 

Temperature at Poona 7G J , barometer corrected, 

27“ 713 27-J13 27 '83fi 27-600 37*803 27CS0 

Difference betwixt Bombay and Poona— 

1-2C3 1"949 1-920 1'96S lfSS 2'I30 

The coincidences here betwixt the barometer and mountain 
sympieeometors, and Mr, Trencher's auernids, are 33 close as 
may be. 

These experiments were performed at Colonel Grant's, at the 
extreme end of the artillery Shies; his house is pretty nearly on 
a level with the church, the top of the spire of which fe set clown 
in the trigonometrical survey at 2038 feet above the level of the 
sea ; assuming the spire at 188, this will be 1900. Mr. 
Trencher's instruments were only cut to 27“j inches, and that 
belonging to the Society, cut to 23, was unserviceable, su that the 
doubt expressed by Mr. Adie, as to whether or not aneroids are 
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trustworthy below 2d indies fur survey purposes remains un¬ 
solved.* 

1 took nur turn aneroid to the too of Baptlieu Ghaut along; 
with me ; the following were the results : —but, a= already stated, 
the instrument way unserviceable, so that no conclusion from its 
indications cart in this case be drawn. The perfection of the 
mountain syrnpiesonieter is very remarkable: 

Evpditu fihauty A Nfjlrsf 23* 

IhmiltHr L r, T5| crmtsiurtcT.. 

Poona, 7 AiM. * * * « 27 r '.ij2 * , 2#‘06 , * 7f. 

ifapdu-ii Qluicn, 9 i.H, * 3B?747 . . 26 '^ ■ * 74 

I "'i05 1*S0 


The barometer is corrected for temperature to 32-. 

Since these experiments were made, ollicrs have liwn con¬ 
cluded by Professor Patton, mi extract from an account of which, 
lately read before the Geographical Society, is subjoined :— 

" Remarks on the Ant raid.-—Considerable tllscti»>iun lias of late 
arisen on the subject of the aneroid barometer, and great uncertainty 
si]II exists in reference to its ntdUy. A letter Irani the eminent 
instrument-maker, Mr. Adic, rend Indore a late meeting of this So¬ 
ciety* half totaled very much to increan 1 previously existing doubt* of 
it* usefulness in ascertaining high altitudes, for which its portability 
and cheapness would have made it particularly suitable. ThU Society 
also having ordered a ► apply from England, il I* of great importance 
not only lo have those doubts set at rest, but alho to have some means 
of testing their correctness, in order (o inform purchasers of the limits 
within which they can be trusted* In order to do so, 1 obtained two 
aneroids, one belonging to Mr, Trencher, graduated to 27 m 5 inches, 
and one belonging in the Society, graduated to 23 Inches, ami sub¬ 
jected them in the following experiment. In the neck of a flask con¬ 
taining a small quudlty of mercury, I iu^tted a small l>ent tube, and 
when the (lash was inverted, the mercury of course stood at the same 
lev'll in the h&Hk and in the lube. 

4 ' The flask was properly supported cm a small retort stand, and the 
aneroids were then placed under the receiver of an air-pump, and a 
few stroke* given to the pump. When the air became a little ratified 
in the receiver, the elastic force of the air in the fliwk pressed down 
the rmropry, anti the degree of exhaustion was measured by the alti¬ 
tude to which the mercury rose in the tube. Therefore, neglecting 
for the present the diminution of the elastic force of the air in the 
flask, arising from the mcresuse of volume, ami neglecting also the 
change in the temperature under the receiver, the rw of mercury in 
the tube should be exactly equal to ibo fall indicated by the aneroid, 

* Ob tills point in Pnift&or Patton's OLtK-rvatioBi at MaLsbttleshwur, and g|jo 
tliuw of Cciluud Vvrk-e Ml th*f Puy dc Dome-, &c 4 iu this S o. of ilw J minad.— Ko. 

rt ^ ft F, E ^ 
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a!i«t trice i«nl And tills was the case in each of the experiment, as 
will be seen from the reading* given below. The air was first pumped 
out, ami the receiver not being perfectly air-tight, it re-entered 
gradually, and readings were tdLcn at the sicne instant by myself nod 
Mr. Ardn^eor Franyeo, 


Telulceie&'s Axuaeiu, 4 S + o r i. 


AlirTliLJ. 

Ifrirti'af Mr rruci 
id Tat*. ' 

1. lull VI, 

XaetiriL 

ST'S . , , i * 

. - , cfflS 

2S*0 ..... 

. . . a-2s 

£S'5 ■ . » . , 

, . - 1*66 

»-o ..... 


20-5 , , . . . 

* . . 0'A$ 

30-05 , . . . , 

* . . 0 + EKI 


Amoiu Na, 2. 


rtf«t tipaTbuut. 


Aiunjtil, 

Hrigta dr 
Mwurjf in Tnlie. 

Olcliri, 

Idc!ih. 

2fi‘U 

3& 


a*ajs 

5tT-0 

2-S 

27-5 

2’35 

2**0 

1'85 

SS-5 

1-25 

20-0 

0'!C5 

23'25 

OC 



Aner.ilil. 



Klrraafjr In TuW- | 

Inchifj. 


21'5 

4-75 

25-0 

4-25 

25-5 

3-7 

2fi-0 

3-2 

2fl*a 

a-7 

£7-0 

2-2 

S7-3 

1-7 

28-0 

1-2 

2$'25 

1-375 

2S'5 

0'7 

29'TG 

0-425 

29-0 

0-2 

as-r 

0-5 


" fi. the first experiment the aneroid rose 2-55 inches, ami the m- r- 
eury Ml the in the -h«qjhJ, the rise u 3‘2o mehos, ami the Fall 

■ *l*r , i,J xhc the rise i* 5-2 inches, and the fall S-25 inches. 

i flu dose coincidence is remarkable, acid requires to lx* accounted 
tor, and explained, because it would really indicate a considerable 
error in the aneroid, rather than prove its exactness In the last 
experiment the mercury in the tube fell 5-2 inches : the volume of 
the Orr in (he flask was tliereforc lessened, and cotiseqoctitly its classic 
force increased. fhis inarms l ascertained hy measuring the volume 
° 1 L f °- tr “ r “ lhi - Ek -^ T Jiiid Um volume of 5*2 in. of the tube to he 
eqmil to a pressure of > 27 of an inch of mercury. The aneroid, 
therefore, inrteed of coinciding, should have differed by this amonot 
notu the fading of the tulm: (hut h, the mercury should have fallen 
P 9 than the aneroid by -27 of cm inch. Hut a little comiderMioi. of 
(In circumstances of the case will account for the discrepancy, !in ,i 
prove that in this large range of 5*2 inches the aneroid differed by l 
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les^t quantity than j 27 of an inch from the truth. The total fall of 
mercury in the lube should bo diminished by the rise of the tntreury 
in die flask, nnrl this must have amounted to about 1 -lOth of on inch. 
The mercury used in the experiment was not pure* and should bo 
cwt'ttd for temperature; and therefore the fnll, which seem* to 
represent a change of pleasure of H* 2 a inches, must be much less, and 
Mien the Increased pressure in tEie llask is then added, the discrepancy 
will bo* i neon.-idem hie. I h&vr not been able to ascertain the amount 
of error due to these causes, nor to the change of temperature ul i he 
air in the receiver, but in future observations with mote perfect appa¬ 
ratus I shall bo able to do Trout these experiment* I felt Kith-fled 
that the aneroid Nd, ^ woiifil not differ from a mercurial baxtuneti-r 
by more than i - lOtli of an inch, if carried to a height of (£000 feet. 
Since these experiments were made, I have had nn ojjjujrtuoUy of 
taking it with me to Mihubuleahwiir. and of comparing it w ith" tho 
f-yuipietoiactcr, nud the results given heinw show how accurately my 
untieipuiioim liave been fulfilled—at least, ns fur as 4500 feet. Dr, 
iiulst’s observations at Poona had already proved its correctness to the 
height oT 3000 feet. 

Aneroid,. SymptnUjBiH'l.rt, TlwnjsoRaHfT. 

Oct.lt>, 29-8 . # 35'56 * * 9 fl’U 12 o'clock at uoeii—UiTtl of Un. 

„ 19. 27-725 . * 23.& . . 8-5 ,1 dlUO ditto 

*, 20. 29-85 , . 29-S5 „ * 83’G a* a.k, MIult Kiver. 

* 39-155* . 28-B5 * , (i-J fl* C.M 

n SO- 9&-79 . * 25*54 * * G 4-5 e.Mr, Monastery, Mahabuk-tli*nr. 


u The coincidence between the two instruments is soya to be very 
exact, the total fall of the aaeroid being 4*01,, ami of the sympie^^- 
meter 4-02. 

“ The follow bg are the readings of tlie aneroid aud thermometer at 
dic.ur+TLt places between M:duilni]e*hwur and Poiaia;— 




Anne Id. 


Oct- 2t. 

25-75C * 

. es-o 

9^ A.rtr, MofLuienr. >Eatiu 

ft 

21. 

25-9 

, *8-0 

* p.h, tap of Tai Ghaut. 

PP 

21, 

27-175 . 

+ "2 *0 

5 r,M.. luEtoni of ditto* 

■■ 

22. 

27-75 

. 73-3 

Tup of Ghaut. 

pp 

32. 

27-83 - 

. 75 “ 5 

Bottom of ditto. 

ip 

22. 

2C-725 * 

* et-o 

Top of Ghaut nnr Poona. 

91 

22. 

27-87 

. KO-U 

Poona lines. 10 j*.ji. 

If 

23. 

27-77 

* 81-5 

pitto »lj u.a. 

rt 

23. 

27*87 

, 78-5 

Ditto LU JUK, 


6 F.W. 


l< A very slight examination of these observation* will show tow 
:-.vi>ihJy the auemid i> acted on by the simihsl uruEid,trj,ins ,,f ]\ u . 
ground, and it acts as freely at £5 Inches as at Sit, 

111 They make no pretence to great accuracy, tocamo moat of them 
wen* taken when die palkce in which 1 was carried was in actual mo¬ 
tion, hut tins only proves more strongly the value of the instrument 
for general purposes. 

W hen die merits of die aneroid become known, and confidence is 
placed in ii^ indication, it will probably supersede all other jhh table 
instrLimeuts for ascertain mg the height} of mountains: I have there- 
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fore prepahsl the following tabk, which will enable any one who eun 
multiply and divide to obtain aiiitiiikw with all the accuracy llmt u 
required fur practical purposes The formula used in the calcidutfon 
is given by Puiicioti in the second volume of his * Traitd de Me- 
ennique t'— 

7 ™ 19393. .Y :i \bog.— 

\ iooo ) fi f 

where t and tf are iho temperat tires of the air in degree of the centi¬ 
grade thermometer at the two pieces of observation, % and a the length 
of the kfmneiric columns and % the highest in metres. 

Tibif to fctrilitnle CAWTauATloS's of UniuUTS of Mount j,] JfS 


32° 

62416 

47* 

54153 

cr 

55901 

*3 

52592 

45 

542SNJ 

63 

66037 

$4 

52049 

49 

54396 

64 

56143 

35 

52765 

50 

54512 

65 

56260 

an 

52832 

51 

54629 

68 

5*378 

37 

52993 

53 

54745 

67 

56493 

33 

MU 5 

53 

54862 

63 

G6609 

39 

53331 

64 

54979 

69 

re. 7 2" 

411 

5334S 

55 

55095 

70 

66842 

41 

&34i:4 

55 

5621 ,J 

71 

56959 

42 

53581 

57 

55328 

72 

37055 

43 

53897 

<58 

55444 

73 

57192 

44 

53014 

59 

55561 

74 

67309 

45 

53930 

m 

65677 

75 

&74i* 

46 

54046 

61 

55794 

76 

57541 


IT 

■a 

73 

so 

si 

02 

03 

M 

*5 

•ss 

90 

91 


57&M 
57774 
67*90 
38007 
5*124 
5BST40 
58356 
Slv-* 713 

suts 

fisriHi 

5S823 

5B939 

59055 

5917^ 

592*8 


“ litfk .—Multiply the number in the table opposite to I lie mean cl 
tire temperature* of the two place* in degree* of Fahrenheit, bv the 
<UU™« of the barometric heights and divide bv their sum, "The 
quotient is the height in feet. 

“ Ezampte„-Gn the 20th of October, 1350, the barometer atood at 
29'So m the Mhar river near the sea, the thermometer indicating 
®3‘5; and at the Monastery Maliabuli^hwur it jell to 2o-“9, and the 
thermometer to 63'&. Required the height. Here the mean tan- 
perature L* 76% apposite to which In the table is fimnd 57641, which 
being multiplied by 1 06. the difference, and divided by 55*64. the 
sufii of the barometric heights, gives 41% feet, the bright required. 


Table of IIer: UTS found by tkt Atucmh t>. 

_ . ' Feel. 

Kencwie. above tl» EcVrl of the hi . , 4 C65 

Hnktaldhtia, diu» . . . „ „ «, , . 413* 

WtmHi Charloite, above Bfoout e ty ...» 3.24 

-ilrmri [ Charlotte, above; the Level gf the sea 4 4524 

TaJ Gh*m . . 13*5 

“right of Ghaut, above Poem . . , . , 1 ^ 5 . 

Poona, above due level of the «j* . . * 20CS 

*' These heights, as far as I have been able to ascertain, coincide very 
nearly with the heights ascertained by other means. Indeed m angle 
«*wrvation of the barometer at one of the place* could be expected" 3 to 
give it more accurately. 
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“ Le*]ta + s rule is very convenient f and nidfkueiitly accurate ; but The 
correction for the temperature of lie alt at the two placet is often 
neglected in practice—and even in seme scientific works the fact of a 
correction being 1 required is not mentioned. I Jut this correction 
ran not be omitted, because in the case of Mohobol ea b imr It amounts 
to upwards of -KM) feet, and in the rase of Poona to about ISO feet* 
The results, however, arc always too small, because 111 hi* investiga¬ 
tion he was only anxious to obtain an approximation, nml nt-glceted 
systematically all but round numbs! rs; ti ej«L ull thy muisMons tcudotl to 
reduce tho apparent huigfit- Near the equator, the cfirninmioEi of the 
force uf gravity is another source of emir, which still more diminWiw 
the height deduced from the usual formula. I have therefore used. 
In the formation of the table given above, the number 1 -fij, deduced 
from Poison's formula, in preference to 53000 used by Leslie. Be¬ 
sides, the thermometer in general use being graduated according to 
Fahrenheit's scale, ft is inconvenient in !>e obliged to convert the 
degrees into i1k»*u of the centigrade. As some persons may prefer the 
use of his rule, I add it, with the example given above worked 
out;—- 

li -Ltilit 's Jitile. —Ah th c fnm of the mercurial column.^ is to their 
differ***, »o is tlie constant number 32CXX) feet lo the apptdiinale 
height Correct the approximate elevatloP by shifting the decimal 
point three places hack to the left, ami multiply by twice the nun of 
the degrees of the detached llitrniornfcter: this product being now 
Mlilyd, will give the true weight, 

u Taking the former example, we have, 55 - 04 : 4 “ 06 :: 52000; 3793, 
the approximate heigh I, and the correction is 3'798 ft, x 99-7 = 378, 
which gives for the true height 4171, differing from the farmer by 27 
feet. 

** Of the more minute daily variations, and the Corrections, if any, 
that are to be applied, I hppe to be able to have some account for the 
next meeting of the Society. 

u 21st Nov,, 1850,„ tl Josrru Patton, 

The dial plate, as we shall call it, is about; four Inches in 
dirt meter: the scale is engraven about half an inch in from the 
edge of the dial, it is by consequence nine inches in circumfer¬ 
ence, and when engraven all round is divided from 23 to 31, or 
over a space of eight inches, each space corresponding to o 3^-iro- 
metrical inch, being thus in reality l’I25 inches: this is divided 
into tenths, each tenth being subdivided into quarters, so that the 
instrument reads to l>023; it may lx* extended to half this, or to 
00125. 

The space betwixt the present scale and the extreme edge of 
the dial, half an inch in breadth all round, is occupied on the one 
side by the words stormy, much rain, min, change, fair, arid set 
fair—calculated in Lidia only to mislead ; these ought in all cases 
to lie omitted, and the thermometer, wliieh occupies the ether .-side 
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of tlm dial, should he sunk underneath it, m as not to interfere 
with the scale, or sweep of the index. The scale should be cut 
at the extreme outer edge of the dial plate * by this a fourth 
would be gained in space without altering the mechanism or form 
of the instrument. An inch will thus be represented by a space 
of l a in length, instead of 1'1 25, and this may easily he sub¬ 
divided into hundredth parts, capable of being estimated to half 
tins, or to 0 005, Troughtonmarine barometers, when meant 
to read without a vernier, are cut to hundredths of an inch, each 
division being a third less than what I have recommended for the 
aneraid. .Vs already suited, the brass index is a mere encum¬ 
brance, endangering the glass, and continually in the way ; it 
ought at once to he a hand*uihl, f l be steel index ought to be 
made much liner, and more delicate than tit present, a* fine, in 
fact, as the seconds hand of a watch : just now it occupies a space 
corresponding to about two-hundredths of an inch. Reducing its 
dimensions has another advantage besides improving the delicacy 
of the reading—it diminishes its mass and momentum, and so 
rnls us of tremor and vibration when the instrument is moved 
about. 

The improvement suggested are alt too obvious to require to 
be more than mentioned ; they can be carried out without in any 
way increasing the expense, size, or complexity of the instrument, 
and ought to be insisted on by all those ordering aneroids for sur- 
veying purposes, or for service of any sort in India. 

Should Mr, A die's surmise prove correct, and the aneroid at 
pressures under inches cease, a? at present cut, to harmonize 
wiili the barometer, it would lie well! with an instrument so com¬ 
pact and convenient, to see whether n series of aneroids could not 
be so made as to serve ill succession for any ordinary elevation ; 
or whether the portions of the scale lower than those on the 
common aneroid might not be so altered as to afford the correct 
pressure. One instrument might serve for the first 2000 feet, a 
second when only marked up to 28 inches might carry tis 2U(H) 

* * higher, and so on, The matter might be very easily deter¬ 
mined under the receiver of an air-pump, without actual ascent, 

, barometric gauge, with a good scale, answering as well ns tSio 
barometer itself 

1 E]ii neatly glued, leather-covered, velvet-lined box, in which 
the aneroid is enclosed, k totally unstated to India ; a hot Deccan 
wuid will warp twist, and split it in pieces; a wet monsoon at¬ 
mosphere dissolve all the glue, mould the stuffing, and rot both 
leather and velvet To racet the risks of climate mid rough 
usage, it ought to be provided with a strung brass, copper, or zinc 
t«x, of us own form, but some inch greater in diameter and 
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for the Purposes of Surtepidff in India. 

depth, so as to present half mi inch of clear space all around* 
Tins ought to be stuffed with hair, with scraps of rork, or with 
India-rubber, or fitted up with springs—fitted up in some such 
war as to diminish the risks of concussion or vibration. Were 
the whole after this sewed round wills soft leather, like the cover 
of a spv-glass or powder-flask, and tile instrument made to sling 
across the shoulder, it would, I think, be t-n thorn uglily protected 
as tu reduce the risk incurred to a mere trifle. 

In the ease of thb, as in that of all the other instruments:, it 
ought to be a maxim that weight with ua is always a secondary 
matter to security; and that aft the dangers likely to be encoun¬ 
tered should be provided against at house ; mid it should never lie 
forgotten that nothing that will warp with heat, such ns a thin 
piece of board, soften with any amount of damp combined with 
warmth, such as glue or gum, or attract insects, Fudi as paste, 
unless thoroughly poisoned by corrosive sublimate, should Ik? sent 
to India ; and that as instrument-rankers, or even good mechanics, 
are things almost unknown amongst u$, that things apt to get out 
or order should be made as simple and as easy to take to pieces 
as possible.* 


I [ .- — On the Phjtical Geography of the Promote* of Kumdtm 
tind Gtirhiodl in the Himalaya $ fountains^ and of the adjoirting 
parts of Tibet , Hy R. Stiiacuky, of the Bengal 

huginecra. Communicated by Sir Roderick I. Murchison. 

MeW 12, i&st.j 

Although wo arc still almost entirely depend out upon Chinese 
geographers for our topographical knowledge of what has been 
railed Central Asia, some small accessions to our stock of infor¬ 
mation arc gradually being made which render it necessary for us 
to modify from time to time our preconceived ideas of the plivaical 
nature of this region, from which European travellers stilf con¬ 
tinue to ho most jealously excluded by the policy of the Chinese, 
who are everywhere paramount between Siberia and India. 

The comparatively small elevation of the greater ]jorticm of this 
“ terra incognita ’ was, I think, first pointed out by Humboldt, 
ami we were taught by him, most correctly, that the high lands 
were confined to its more southern parts, which are commonly 
known to ns under the name of Tibet* 

this elevated region, to which it is thak I now propose to direct 
Vour attention more jmrticularly, extends through nearly 30 J of 

" S« »*W tba Papdr by Li,mu Kay, It.N., Director >f lb: Royal ObcmafaitT, 
Honor! 1 own. in tht? Journal of the Royal Society Qf Van Dkmfll'l UihI, o, S3 
Jun. 18&W.—En. ^ 
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longitude from the sources of the Onus to those of the Hoang-bo, 
the \ el low river of China, We are familiar with the mountains 
that abut upon, ami indeed form its southern edge, its the Hima¬ 
laya ; while there seems every reason to suppose that the chain 
ilnit appears upon our maps as the Rouen E tin in like manner 
forms its termination to the north. The plains of northern India, 
whose greatest elevation above the sea is not more than 1200 feet, 
are spread out for an extent of upwards of 150* > miles along its 
southern face ; the countries around Yarkand and Khotec form- 
hig an equally striking plateau, from which it rises on the north, 
at an altitude that can hardly exceed 3000 feet, as we may safely 
inter from the nature of its vegetable productions. 

Hie journeys of our modem traveller* have been almost entirely 
confined to the southern or Himalayan border of this region, and 
ltd northern declivity has only once been reached, .Little L 
known of the interior or more northern parts, with the exception 
of Ladiik, and the countries that lie on tbe upper jiortiiins of the 
Indus. It i& therefore impossible to offer any general account of 
it based upon actual nervation, hut as far ns wo can judge from 
lli'isc parts that have been explored, and from the accounts thm 
ciiu be gleaned of the rest, it. appears to be with few exceptions 
broken up into a mass of mountain, tlie average elevation of 
whose surface is very great, often exceeding in altitude 15,000 
feet I would further odd, that It is the opinion of my brother 
Captain Henry Strachey, whose prolonged residence in Ladak, 
and whose general familiarity with the north-western Himalaya, 
give him the best means of forming correct conclusions on such 
points, th.it neither the Kouenhin, nor the Himalaya, as marked 
upon our maps, have any definite special existence as mountain 
chains apart from the general elevated roues of Tibet* That 
rugged country' tlms seems to form the s ummi t of a great protu¬ 
berance above tbe gone ml level of line earth'* surface, of which 
these two chains tbnu tbe north and south faces. All my own 
observations lead me to concur entirely in tins opinion. 

Having thus attempted to give some general idea of the main 
features of this very remarkable region, I shall proceed to ill us-* 
irate r. it In .-1 more fully r-uniR of tbe more striking physical pecu¬ 
liarities ol those parts of the mountains in which my own personal 
oburvata have been wide; viz. the British Himalayan pro¬ 
vinces of hum lion and Garhwdl, and tbe part of Tibet that is 
immediately contiguous to our frontier. And in doing this it is 
necessary that I should explain; that, although there seems to he 
much general similarity in the structure of the various parte of 
these mountains, yet that my remarks are only to be considered 
as strictly applicable to tile particular region ilmt I love fost spe¬ 
cified unless the contrary is distinct!y stated, 1 
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I would here also odd, that it is altogether to Mr, Thomason 
the preset Lieut.-Governor of the north-western province# of 
Bengal, that I am indebted for the opportunities I have had of 
making the researches of which I am. about to give a short 
account \ I having been employ oil by the Indian Government, at 
that gentleman's suggestion, fur this special object, during the 
ye«* 134S and Ii$4§. 

0* jpfFIG U ft AT I oW OF SoufACJ:* 

Plain of India. — Along the whole of the southern face of the 
Himalaya, from the debonchc of the Indus to that of the Brahma' 
putft, extends a vmi unbroken plain, which is prolonged southward 
to the Bay of Bengal near Calcutta on the one hand, while on the 
other it follows the Indus through die Punjab and Scinde to the 
Arabian Sea, covering in all an area of nearly 500,04)0 square miles. 
The highest portion of this plain is that between the rivers Sutlej 
and Jumna, and its elevation along the foot of the mountains is 
there probably about 1300 feet above the sea. 

Si tealift Hills .—The transition from the plains to the mountains 
is sudden and well defined, A line of hills that has been called 
the Siw&lilt or sub-Himalayan range, and that w ill be well known 
In geologists by the striking palwurtological discoveries made there 
by Dr* Falconer and Colonel Cautley, rise abruptly anti without any 
intermediate undulating ground from the apparently perfectly level 
surface of the flat country* Their elevation varies from a few 
hundred to three or four thousand feet* These lulls seem to have, 
with hardly any exception, a well-defined existence along Lbe 
whole of the southern edge of the Himalaya, presenting much the 
same general features along the entire line of mountains* 

Duns * — The strata of which they consist usually dipping inwards 
towards the general mass of the mountains, a steep face is turned 
towards the plains* while a long gentle declivity slopes inwards and 
forma a shallow valley by meeting the foot of the next line of 
mountains that runs oil the whole parallel to the outer line, hut 
from five to ten miles' further in. Phis longitudinal depression, as 
may be supposed, is by no means continuous, hut is broken up 
into separate short valleys by the occasional partial conUuencH of 
the two ranges of hills that usually form distinct lines, and by 
the passage of the streams that drain the interior uf the moun¬ 
tains. The floors of these valleys gene rally appear to be covered 
with a deposit of Ixmlder and gravel that -dopes somewhat steeply 
from the great mountains that bound them on the north, so that 
the whole is considerably raised above the level of the plain with¬ 
out, reaching an elevation of about 2500 feet above the sea. The 
drainage of these valleys usually collects along their Longitudinal 
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axis, and cither falls into some of the larger streams that cross 
I hem, or less frequently By a sudden bend to the south finds an 
escape fur itself into the plains through a rupture in the low outer 
line of hills. These valleys are in the country with which I am 
acquaint'd called “Dun/ and according to Mt\ Hodgson they 
arc termed ^ Mari " in Nepal. 

Tardt .—I may here mention that in some works on Physical 
Geography these valleys have been confounded with what is locally 
called tl te " Tar.ilor “ Tariyam,"—a tiring totally distinct. Along 
the southern edge of the outer hills extends a baud of ID miles 
or so iti breadth, usually covered by forest, and remarkable for 
itn niter want of water. Alj the minor streams, as they leave the 
hills, excepting when swollen by the periodical ruing, are rapidly 
absorbed and disappear in the sandy and shingly deposit- that 
there prevail ; and wells have to lie sunk to a great depth 
throngEiout this tract before water cun lx? met with. The Surface 
slope of this absorbent band is very considerable near the hills, 
bat rapidly diminishes as we recede from them, anti we usually 
find that at a distance of from 10 to 20 mile# from the foot of the 
hills, the character of the country changes rather suddenly, the 
extremely dry forest belt he tug succeeded by a line of swamp clothed 
by a thick growth of reeds and grasses. 

It has been often supposed that this swampy tract, which is the 
true Tar./ was formed by an actual depression in the general 
surface of the country, but this seems to lx: altogether an erro¬ 
neous idea, the;truth being that along this line the drmnage of 
the higher country beyond breaks out in copious springs that col¬ 
lect into swamp, partly perhaps from artificial obstructions made 
for the purpose of utilixing the water for irrigation, hut chiefly l 
conceive from the small slope of the country through which the 
drainage has to he carried olT, which can only amount to n few 
inches in the mile fbr a distance of many hundred utiles from the 
Ecu, We see accordingly that this peculiar feature in confined to 
the Country to the cast ot" the Ganges, the general level tif which 
is considerably loss than that to the west of that river. 

Mmttiiaiii Rtffion* —-The mountains that I have already alluded 
to as fanning a line on the whole [otrallel to the outer hills, but 
from five to ten miles further in, rise somewhat suddenly lo an 
average elevation of perhaps 7000 feet, and with these we enter the 
great mountain region that extends to the north over a breadth of 
upwards oT 500 miles. For a distance of from GO to 70 miles from 
the outer range of hills we find that the mountains ore usually of 
no very great height, their summits rarely exceeding 10,000 feet 
in altitude. They then, however, again rise nil her abruptly and 
form that wonderful range of snowy mountains that surpasses in its 
elevation all other [juris of the eryth’s surface now known to us. 
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Great Peaks, —The loftiest peaks are generally met with from 
about the 80th to the 90th milt: from the southern eilge of the chain. 
Late measurements have shown that more than one of these peaks 
exceeds 28,000 feet in height: in the districts with which I am con¬ 
versant, which lmve been marc completely surveyed than the rest of 
the mountains} there arc five or sis peaks that a re above 24JKK) fret* 
and the number that exceeds 2Q,0^0 feet is very great. The great 
peaks in Knmltm and Garhwdl t ns may he seen hy a reference 
to the map, are not found on a continuous ridge, but are grouped 
together in masses, that are separated one from the other by deep 
depressions through which flow the streams that drain those parts 
of the mountains that are immediately contiguous to the north. 
So far as we can judge from the very imperfect maps of the parts 
of the Himalaya to the cast of these provinces, the same sort of 
arrangement appears 10 hold there also j the great peaks being 
found in detached clusters arranged along the smile general hue 
at u distance of about 80 or 90 miles from the southern extremity 
of the mountains, while the drain ago of a considerable portion of 
the country to the north of them passes thmiigh the deep gaps 
that lie between die different groups. To the west of the Gauges 
something of the same tendency maybe traced, but much le^ ilis- 
tioctiy. 

Vaifcys, —Tbe valleys that traverse the mountains between the 
snowy ranges and the plains as>: for the most part little more than 
gigantic ravines, at tbe bottom of which flows tile river cadi con¬ 
tains, in a very contracted channel, which at intervals only opens 
out into an alluvial flat} capable of cultivation. The level of I he 
bottom of those valleys b, of course, very various; but in tracing 
up the courses of the larger streams we usually arrive within 10 
miles in a direct line from the snowy peaks, without having risen 
to mure than 41H,)0 or bQtJO feet. In proceeding, however 1 } we 
find that where we cross the line on which the great peaks arc 
situated the ascent very rapidly increases, and a very few miles 
curries the river-bed up to an altitude of 9000 or 10,000 feet: 
thus showing that the sudden increase of height of the mountains 
along this line is not confined to the peaks alone, hut is a general 
elevation of the whole surface. As we jjeiss to the north from the 
line of greatest elevation, the diminution of the altitude of the 
ridges Is not much, while the level of the bottom of the valleys is 
constantly increasing in height; it is, therefor©, not improbable tliat 
the mean height of the whole may actually increase as we recede 
from the great peaks until we reach the watershed of the streams 
that flow to the S., which is found at about 2 'j miles to the N. 
of those peaks. 

In passing through the most elevated portions of the mountains, 
the traveller, who naturally expects to see scenes of surprising 
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magnificence amid these gigantic snow-clad 'pinnacles, is too often 
doomed to be disappointed; for, in lii» pitiful progress along the 
narrow gorge* that traverse these regions, he can but seldom see 
anyth Lag beyond the rocks that frown immediately Over his head. 
Exceptions however there are, though few, to this rule, and we 
are sometimes able to snatch from the summits of the higher 
passes, in the rare intervals during which they are not shrouded 
in in i&t, views of stupendous and chaotic masses of moon tain that 
fill the mind with astonishment and awe. 

Parage into Tibet .—Nor is the scene thgt presents itself* when 
we at length reach the watershed, lei, remarkable. After week* 
hate been .-spent in traversing mountain after mountain, nt the 
seeming intern! ill able succession of which the eye begins to tire, 
while the incessant roar of the torrents that rush by begins to 
weary the ear, we are here suddenly arrested by seeing spread 
out before os a plain, that without sign of water, of vegetation, 
nr of animal life, stretches away, ns far as the eye can reach, in 
a north-westerly direction; behind which rise mountains that gra¬ 
dually fade away in the distance, with here and there only a peak 
lightly tipped with snow* 

KUctiicfl Plaiti, —This, in fact* is the very plain which was seen 
by some of the earliest missionary travellers in Tibet, and the 
account of whose existence gave rise to tile idea that the whole 
country was a vast plain nf immense altitude. When it became 
apparent, as it ultimately did from the accounts of subsequent 
travel 1 era, that a great part of "Tibet was a confused moss of 
mountain* doubts were thrown on the existence of any plains at 
all, and it has become necessary, so to speak, to re-discover this 
very remarkable feature of these mounts ins* 

'flu- plain immediately to the N, of the British Himalayan 

E mvinces is about 120 miles in length, and 15 to 60 in extreme 
read th* The mou ntains that hi mud it to the N., as I have 
already noticed, hardly appear to be what we should call snowy* 
and they arc by no means so high ns the ranges of the Himalaya 
<m its southern edge. 'Hit* height of the celebrated peak KnihU 
Inis been determined by purely trigonometrical ojicraiimis to he 
not quite 22.000 feet; while another peak, more to the VV\* one 
of the few dial just entered the region of perpetual snow r , was 
similarly found to Ik; little above 20,500 feet. 

The surface of the plain itself* which has been traversed 
throughout its length by my brother Captain Henry Strachey, as 
well as to a less extent by myself, in company with Mr. Winter- 
bottom, varies in deration from above 16,000 feet along its 
southern edge to about 15,000 in its more central |jarts, where it 
is cut through by the river Sutlej, which Hows at the bottom of n 
stupeuduus ravine furrowed out of the alluvial matter of which 
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the plain is compared to n depth nnt much less than 3000 feet. 
Such ravines, the elopes of winch are often almost as even and 
straight as those; of a railway-cutting for miles together, intersect 
the western pert of the plain, in every gradation of size, up to 
that of the Sutlej ; and such is their extraordinary magnitude that 
Mooreroft, a traveller of great Accuracy in general, in his account 
of his journey across this country invariably talks of their slopes 
as mountains, and apparently altogether overlooked the existence 
of tbc plain out of which they arc cut. The streams that flow at 
their bottoms are so exceedingly small when compared to the vast 
size of the watercourses themselves, that it is not easy to bring 
ourselves to believe that they have been excavated altogether 
by such diminutive means ; and some of the r»vines, of very con¬ 
siderable dimensions, are evidently always quite dry, excepting 
during the period when the winter snow is being melted off! 

As we advance into tin- eastern parts of the plain, we find that 
it gradually becomes more obstructed with mountains, which rise 
abruptly from the level surface like islands mid rocky coasts from 
the sea; and if at any time it requires hut little eifori of the 
imagination to reproduce to the mind the picture of the days long 
gone by, when an ocean rolled over this expanse, now upraised 
jlEmjvo the level of the highest of the puny mountains of Europe, 
even that little is sometimes not needed when the mirage that 
plays over the arid surface of the ground, under the influence of 
the intense heat of 4 the nut's rays, unrolls before the eye its lairy 
vision of the tilings that wcrc. 

L'lkci .—The lakes Hnkas Till and Mauasarowac, so celebrated 
in tlie sacred legends of the Hindus, lie at an elevation of about 
15,200 feet above the sea, and form the eastern limit of our 
explorations in this region. The varied outline of the former 
lake, with its islands and innumerable headlands, the intensely 
lovely blue of its ^voters glittering in the sun under a cloudless 
sky, with ten thousand snow-white breakers that covered its 
surface add dashed against its rocky coasts, while Kailas reared 
its glorious dome of snow in the background, funned a picture 
of uncommon beauty j but the effect of the scene was great ly 
marred by the utter desolation of everything; and any real 
enjoyment was entirely destroyed by the bitter blasts of the 
southerly wind, winch, while it lashed the water of the lake below 
us into admirably picturesque breakers, did not fail to chill us to 
the very bones. 

Sen red of Sutlej .—A stream, the head of winch we visited, flow? 
from Manosarwar into liakas Ta], and the latter occasionally, 
when high, sends off a feeder into the Sutlej; tile main sources of 
ibis river, however, are possibly in the streams that fall into it 
from the Himalaya, 10 or 15 mil*s to the W, of Rnkas TaL 
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Of IltdiLt —One of the feeders of the Mu*, but not a principal 
one likewise takes ^ rise a little to the N, of these lakes, I am 
informed by ray brother Captain II. Strechcy, that the main 
supply o f water in I he upper part of the Lmlak India is derived 
from the Znnijsksr river, which has its ongm among mountains 
cniresponding in position to tits snowy peaks of fyimrion ami 
Garhwdl; while the other affluents, though probably longer, nso 
in a much drier climate, and cue tain a far less bulk of water. 

Mv friend Mr. J + E. Winterbottom, who has visited the 
junetora of the two great branches of the Indus, the Shayok and 
ilrhik stream^ is inclined to consider the former the more im¬ 
portant. . 

Of Ganges, —I may Iiere also notice that on no principle what- 
can the glacier ftt C ■ nngotri be considered as the true source 
of the Ganges 'Hie Bhdgirathi, which rises from that glacier, Is 
usually looked upon as the main stream of that 1 muons river, but 
it has, in truth, no claim to such a title, excepting inasmuch as it 
is the eacred stream of the Hindu mythology. Lite Afakimndn, 
the other great feeder of the Ganges, is nearly twice the size of 
the Bhdgirathi, and the meet distant sources of the former river 
are certainly mure remote than any of the latter. Taking tor 
granted that the Bhiigiratln was the true Gauges, Captain 
Herbert, one of the earliest explorers of this country, suggested 
that the Jiihnari, a river that joins the Bhdgirathi a little below 
Gaogotri, whs the true source of the Ganges, It has. also been 
supposed that the Jdhnavi rose from the N. side ot the Him&kiyn* 
hi flu. 1 same manner ns til * Sutlej : bill this IS not the ease, the 
usual watershed range bring as strongly developed across its head 
^ elsewhere. On the whole, therefore, it is certain tlut the true 
source of this great river is to bo found ill that of the Dhauli, 
which takes its rise to the N. of the village ofNiti, most probably 
iu tbe stream culled ltuikhandn. 

Of Brfdimaptitra. —Begarding the source of the Brilttnaptra 
we have no real iufonttntbm It appears, however, moat probable 
that a strip of Tibet, 20 or 30 miles broad, along the northern 
face of the watershed, drains through the Himalaya into the Ganges, 
as far eastward, at least, os the meridian of Calcutta, and possibly 
farther; and that tlie Siepur Tacbok-Tsaugpu (Tibetan), which 
must surely be the Brahmaputra, rises to the N. of tins belt in a 
manner sunikr to the Indus. We cannot, therefore, say with any 
great degree of probability that the source of the Brahmaputra 
is to be found in the immediate vicinity of the lake Minasn- 
rowarv but indeed rather the reverse; though it U not unlikely 
that the drainage of the \.E- face of the E portion of the Kallas 
range may full into the Sdnpu. 

* Thtl vivw is hIhJT liti's by Jluotfrolt, 
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Although wo have nr> very certain proof uf tin; recurrence of 
plains, such as I liavu d.t^=-crri_ in other parts of the chain, there 
seems to be some reason for supposing that tin- plain of Pamir, so 
well known from the account? of Marco Polo—the existence of 
which is folly corroborated b\ r Lieutenant Wood, of the Indian 
Navy—may be its representative on the W* ;* while to the E*, 
the plains passed over by Turner during his embassy to Tibet— 
the accounts of which art! quite confirmed by Dr. Hooker—as well 
as others mentioned by Kirkpatrick as existing to the X. of 
Nepal, are not i in probably also of a similar nature, 

Stins of Drainage .—*Tt will, I think, be found to assist us in 
forming a distinct idea of the general arrangement uf the moun¬ 
tains if we observe the courses of the rivers that drain them, In 
doing ting, we arc fit once struck by the circumstance that they 
almost universally tlotv in directions cither parallel tq the general 
direction of the chain, or perpendicular to it. Wo may thus dis¬ 
tinguish several different orders of streams, all following this 
general lau r :—1st 'I "hose that drain the lower jmrts of the moun¬ 
tains* 2nd. Those that rise immediately to the X. of the great 
peaks, passing between them in vlmimcls on the whole perpen¬ 
dicular to the chain; tilth are the main affluents of the Ganges, 
and many of the rivers of Nepal. 3rd. Those that have a consi¬ 
derable portion of I heir course parallel to the chain, and then sud¬ 
denly turning to the southward issue from it In a direction at right 
angles to their upper parts; such are the Sutlej and the Cbcnab, 
and similar rivers are to be observed at intervals in the eastern 
parts of the mountains. 4th. Thu streams that collect the drain¬ 
age of the more northern parts of the elevated region of Tibet, 
the upper parts of whose courses are Usually longitudinal, while 
they also piss from the mows tarns to the S. in a direction nearly 
perpendicular to the chain, t if such rivers there appear to be 
two only : the Indus, that drains Western Tibet; while it isjiro- 
bahle that the Sanpu performs a similar office for Eastern Tibet, 
iu like manner also passing from the mountainous region to the 
S., under the name of the Brahmapootra. 

Geology. 

'Hie general parallelism of so many of the main features of tbese 
mountains, such as the courses of trio rivers to which I have just 
been alluding, and as n natural consequence of the ridges between 
which they pass, of the fine of greatest elevation, and of the line of 
low lulld along tlieirsouthern edge, seems to indicate the probability 
of some general agency as the cause of all of them, a result that 
the examination of the geology' of the country entirely confirms* 

Mj 1 brother, CspU 11, StrnehcT, wtwa bssflftdmed. to Knglpnd ihpcl’ itiis paper Woa 
to press, tell* nti' Umt he has muon ta jluuU the l-i]- tcoue army Puinir plain 
VOL. XXI, 
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The strike of the strata in all parts of the chain that have been 
examined follows its general direction, which in the districts that 
have been specially examined by myself, and to this region alone 
I sliall now restrict my observations, is from W.N.NV. to E.S.E. 
The dip is similarly most commonly to the N.N.E., but it some¬ 
times suddenly changes to precisely the reverse, or to the S.S.W. 
The deviations from this rule form but a small number of excep¬ 
tions, which appear to result from disturbances of limited extent. 
The dip to the N. of the great snowy peaks, although still on 
tlie whole northerly, seems to have a tendency to the \V. rather 
than to the E., but from the shattered state of the strata it is dif¬ 
ficult to come to a satisfactory conclusion as to the exact direction. 

Sitcalih Hills .—In following the section that I have drawn out 
it will be observed that the Siwnlik range is tertiary, probably of 
the Miocene period. We next come to a band of rocks, chiefly 
sandstones, that is possibly of secondary age, but whose exact 
geological position is at present very obscure, no fossils having 
been hitherto found in it, at all events that I know of. 

Central Raj ion . — The first great mass of mountain which rises 
over the outer bills and ‘Duns’ consists of argillaceous schists, 
grits, and limestones, all devoid of fossils, and it is not till we 
pass beyond the line of greatest elevation that we find any trace of 
organic remains to guide us in our speculations ns to the age of 
the strata with which we meet The whole area between the outer 
hills or the sandstones that succeed them, and these fossiliferous 
beds, is made up of every variety of metamorphic rock, amongst 
which several Hues of eruptive action are met with, all following 
more or less the general line of the strike. 

Two lines of granite are thus found to traverse this portion of 
the mountains, tlie more northern of which is coincident with the 
line of greatest elevation, while the southern, which is of a totally 
different mineral character, appears to liavc no very marked influ¬ 
ence on the elevation of the surface. Several distinct lines of 
eruptive rocks of the greenstone order have likewise been traced. 
It tuny also be noticed tlmt tlie actual quantity of granite in these 
districts is on the whole small; the granite that follows tlie line of 
maximum elevation is chiefly in the form of veins, and in very few 
instances expands into mountain musses, the great (teaks for the 
most part being composed of stratified rocks, as may be very dis¬ 
tinctly seen from a great distance. 

Silurian . — Immediately following the crystalline schists that 
accompany the northern line of granite, we fiud a considerable 
thickness of slaty beds, both argillaceous and calcareous, on which 
rest strata tlmt are certainly of Silurian age. Tlie fossils obtained 
by me from these beds, the upper part of which rises to a height 
of between 19,000 and 20,000"feet, have been partially examined 
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by Mr. Salter, and he lias no hesitation in ascribing them to tlic 
Silurian period. There appears even to be some reason for sup¬ 
posing that they mav prove to contain representatives of the 
lower Silurian fauna, f»ut my collection not being very large it is 
not easy to decide such a point, though I may add that M. Bar- 
rande, who is, I suppose, better acquainted with Silurian fossils 
than any other naturalist, having seen it when he was in this 
country a few months ago, expressed his opinion very decidedly 
that there were many exclusively lower Silurian forms. There 
are, among the specimens collected from the vicinity of these 
Silurian strata, shells that appear to indicate the possibility of 
the existence of Devonian or carboniferous strata, but a more 
careful examination of the specimens is necessary to settle this 
point. The total thickness of the palaeozoic rocks appears to be 
about 9000 feet. 

Jfuschelka/k and Oohte. —Succeeding the palaeozoic strata wc 
find a remarkable bed, apparently quite analogous in the form of 
its fossils to the muscheikalk of Europe; and still ascending we 
come to oolitic beds, among which the presence of the Oxford clay 
is well marked, while the lias seems to be altogether wanting. 

I am indebted to Professor Edward Forbes for the examination of 
the fossils I collected from these oolitic beds. 

Tlie watershed of the streams that rise to the north of the great 
snowy peaks, where I have examined it, follows on the whole these 
oolitic strata, which, equally with the Silurian rocks, attain au 
elevation exceeding 19,000 feet above the sea. 

Tertian/ Plain of Tibet . — But probably the most remarkable 
feature of the geological structure of these mountains is that to 
which I shall next advert. 'Hie plain to which I have already 
directed your attention is found, on examination, to be a tertiary 
deposit of boulders and gravel, which has attained its present 
wonderful elevation, above 15,000 feet, without any sensible dis¬ 
turbance of the horizontally of the beds in which it was originally 
laid out. Bones of elephant, rhinoceros, and horse, the latter 
apparently identical with the horse of the Siwaliks, also of some 
largrt* undetermined ruminant, ns well ns of a new species allied 
to the goat, are found embedded in these strata. 

The existence of such animals in the country in its present state 
being a physical impassibility, there can be no doubt that these 
strata have been elevated from some lower level since the time of 
their deposition. There is no direct proof that these beds are 
maruic, no shells having been got from them, and they might pos¬ 
sibly have been laid out by some Inrgc body of fresh water at a con¬ 
siderable elevation above the sea; but it appears to me to be far 
more probable that we have a reaj sea-bottom to deal with.. 

The general extension of some of the older fossiliferous rocks 
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along the northern face of the Himalaya, over a very great longi¬ 
tudinal distance, is a fact of which we have certain proof. It fol¬ 
lows, therefore, that the line on which they occur, distant about 
20 or 30 miles to the N. of the great Himalayan peaks, has been 
a sea-margin from the remotest ages of the earth's history till, as 
late, certainly, as the oolitic period. The existence of other plains, 
apparently of a similar nnture, at distant points along the moun¬ 
tains, seems to indicate the probable extension of the body of water 
by which these tertiary strata were formed, to such dimensions as 
would, of necessity, show that it was the ocean and no lake. 

The present interruption of the plain is no proof that it did not 
once have a far greater extent. This is sufficiently proved by the 
fact that I have, at the Niti pass and on the mountain summits 
near it, traced those tertiary beds to the very crest of the water¬ 
shed, to a height of 17,000 feet and more; further, 2 or 3 miles 
below this same pass, on the S., a detached portion of this deposit 
is to be seen which must clearly have been separated from the 
general mass by the dislocations of the surface that liave upheaved 
these vast mountains. 

From a consideration of these facts it appears probable that this 
plain has been raised from the level of the sea to its present great 
elevation since the tertiary epoch, and almost as a necessary con¬ 
sequence it will follow tliat the present development of the Hima¬ 
laya and of the elevated regions of Tibet dates no farther back 
than that period. 

Eruptive Rocks of Tibet .—It only remains for me to notice, 
with reference to this elevated plateau, that a great outburst of 
eruptive rocks, in which arc found hypers the ne and bronxitc,* 
besides sienitic and ordinary greenstones, and various varieties of 
porphyry, occurs in the vicinity of the lakes. The greenstone is 
known to extend considerably to the \V. f and forms the summit, at 
an elevation of about 17,600 fe. t, of Balch, one of the H imalayan 
passes into Tibet, which 1 have crossed. 

In the extremely hard and non-fossiliferous character of the rocks 
through which the greenstone passes, there appear to In* sigus of 
igneous action on the strata of oolitic age that are generally found 
along this zone of the mountains. Hot springs are of somewhat 
frequent occurrence in the higher parts of these mountains, both 
to the S. of the great Himalayan peaks, and in the plain to the 
N. of them. 

I shall, with reference to this part of my subject, ouly further 
add, that the physical unity of the great mass of Tibet with the 
Ilimala\ an range seems to me very strongly shown by the general 
geological structure that I have thus briefly attempted to describe ; 
and i; appears difficult to account for the peculiar parallelism of 
all the main features of those parts of those countries with which 
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we are at all acquainted, otherwise than by the supposition of 
forces, dependent on some common origin, having acted through¬ 
out their whole extent in a direction generally parallel to that of 
the Himalaya. 

Meteorology. 

I shall now proceed to give a short 
notice of some of the more important 
meteorological phenomena of these regi¬ 
ons. But I would first call attention 
rather particularly to the very small thick¬ 
ness of the atmosphere, or at all events 
of tliat part of it that considerably affects 
us, as compared to the padius of the earth. 

An immediate consequence of this is, that 
the inequalities of the earth’s surface, that 
are so insigniiicant when viewed in rela¬ 
tion to the whole globe, become objects 
of the greatest importance in connexion 
with the atmosphere On the accompa¬ 
nying diagram are marked off the heigtits 
corresponding to certain definite propor¬ 
tions of the atmosphere, from which it will 
he apparent that the existence of rnoun- HfSl * 
tains such as the Himalaya must produce 
very important effects in modifying the 
currents of the lower parts of the nttnos- 
• pherv, which, as they contain the great hulk of aqueous vapour, 
nave the greatest effect in determining the character of the 
climate. 

PcrjKtual Snow .—Of all the phenomena presented to the 
observer of Nature in these magnificent mountains, I know none 
that can compare in grandeur with that constantly taforc his 
eyes in the peaks covered with perpetual snow. In the months 
of November and December, when the perfect serenity of the 
autumnal air displays, iu a manner with which the pencil of no 
artist can ever hope to compete, the glorious lights and shadows 
thrown by the setting suu on this wonderful scene, we may also 
liest observe the extreme altitude to which the snow recedes ou 
the southern face of the mountains. This appears to be about 
13,500 feet, as I have shown nt greater length in a paper pul>- 
lished in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 29, 
of April, 1849. When, however, we pass to the N. of the great 
peaks and stand on the plain beyond them, it is not without sur¬ 
prise tliat wc shall observe that, iu spite of our having advanced 
far to the N., the snow-line has receded very’ considerably, so us to 
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reach 19,000 or even 20,000 feet of elevation. In the paper above 
alluded to I have already stated my opinions to tine causes of 
this, and have ventured to doubt the possibility of any radiation 
from the high land beyond having muck to do with the inn Iter. 
The true explanation of the facts seems to me to he, that the quan¬ 
tity of snow that falls to the N. of the great Himalayan peaks is 
very much leas than that which falls on their southern slopes \ and 
this phenomenon is- again to be explained by the consideration that, 
the prevailing winds over these mountains being from the S., almost 
nil the moisture contained in the air is precipitated on the exte¬ 
rior or southern face of the lofty ranges over which the current 
pisses* 

On the plain itself the quantity of snow that fulls must be very 
small, and it can lie on the ground lint a very short period. 
During the summer months it would be quite as impossible to 
5nd the least remnant of snow in any part of this tract below a 
height of 16,000 feet, as on the burning plains of Hindustan. 
The small quantity of snow is further strikingly exemplified by 
the? Fact that the inhabitants of these regions are able to 
support their flocks of sheep and goats, and herds of yaks, 
inj which their wealth almost solely consists, without making 
any provision for their sustenance during the winter months; 
and the semi-nomadic portion of the population that usually 
congregates during the summer around the pastures that are 
found in the vicinity of the lakes, appear* only to shift its 
ground a little to the north during the winter to avoid the snow 
that fulls more heavily along the eountry under the more imme¬ 
diate influence of the lofty ranges of the Himalaya. 

I am informed by my brother, who [Hissed two entire winters at 
Le„ the chief town of Ladrik, that the falls of snow that took place 
while he was there luirdly ever exceeded half an inch or an inch 
in depth. 

It is I presume to the sudden change of direction of a great 
body of moist air, when obstructed by a continuous range of 
mountains., that we are to attribute the excessive rain that charac¬ 
terizes the windward faces of so many mountains in tropical 
countries* and the comparatively very' dry climate so often found 
in the country to leeward. The current is constrained to rise 
over the obstacle that it meet*, a sudden condensation of vapour 
is thus occasioned, and little moisture remains to he deported in 
the parts over which the air afterwards passes. 

In these mountains this sort of cause mid effect is very strik¬ 
ingly shown in many places : in none more than in the upper part 
of the course of the Dhauli, the river that flows, from the kiti 
Pass. On the southern face of the mountain*, generally at an 
elevation of from 8000 to 11,000 feet, the country is clothed with 
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dense forest, which is watered by the almost constant condensation 
produced by the influence of the great mass of mountains that 
rise suddenly behind. In the case of the Dhauli, however, a 
great detached line of snowy mountains projects, so as to overlap 
ttie upper part of the river course, and the result is most remark¬ 
able, for the whole of the upper part of the valley is thus deprived 
of its fair share of rain by the intervention of tliis lofty range, 
which causes the precipitation of almost all the moisture on its 
southern face, which we find covered with magnificent forest, 
while the country beyond is converted into what is almost a 
desert 

Glaciers .—In all parts of the mountains covered by perpetual 
snow glaciers abound, and some of them are of great magnitude. 
The fact that until within the last few yenrs their existence in the 
H imulaya was doubted, shows, in a manner that needs no comment, 
what sort of examination this country, pcrliaps the most remarkable 
in the world, lias received during more than thirty years of British 
rule. The lowest level to which I know any glacier to descend is 
about 11,500 feet, and from that height to 12,000 feet is the 
ordinary elevation of their extremities. In those parts of the 
mountains however to the north of the great peaks, where, as I have 
already observed, the elevation of the snow-line is considerably 
increased, we also find that the lower extremities of the glaciers 
recede in a somewhat corresponding degree, the altitude at which 
they terminate being usually increased to about 11>,000 feet. 

The velocity of the motiou of the ice of course must greatly 
depend on the peculiar circumstances of each separate glacier; 
but au analogy with the motion of those of the Alps is sufficiently 
shown by the few observations that I made to determine this point. 
The mean of four days’ observations in May on the glacier at the 
source of the Pindar (one of the feeders of the Ganges) gave a 
velocity of about 94 inches for the 24 liours for the eetitral parts 
of the ice. The same glacier from the 21st of May to the 15th 
of October moved over 98*57 feet, being at the rate of just 8 
inches in the 21 hours. This glacier terminates at an elevation 
of 11,900 feet. The motion of another glacier, tliat of the 
Gori river, close to the village of Milam, which descends to a 
little below 11,500 feet, was 37*92 feet between the 2nd of 
August and the 30th of September, being at the rate of about 14| 
inches in the 24 hours. 

Their ancient Extension .—The question will no doubt occur to 
every one whether we here, as in the Alps, sec signs of the funner 
extension of glaciers much beyond their present limits, or beyond 
what may be conceived to be the limits of the oscillations to which 
glaciers are known to be subject in consequence of the ordinary 
variations of the climate from year.to year. And when the reply 
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id given that everywhere such au extension is to be seen, ami that 
in some places the former development of glaciers appears rather 
astonishing, it may be surmised that here too there seems to have 
been a period of cold, a glacial epoch, similar to tliat known to 
have occurred over the area of Europe. 

But I think tliat such is not the case. In the first place, it is 
to be observed tliat neither on the plains of India nor on those of 
Tibet arc erratic blocks to be seen. Boulders there are in any 
quantity, but of those great masses for the transport of which 
some other agency than that of the waves c r tides is requisite we 
have no trace. It is further to be noticed tluit in passing through 
the Tibetan plain we crossed two very remarkable accumulations 
of earthy and stony detritus that were evidently the moraines of 
ancient glaciers; they extended from the N. face of the 
Himalaya along the courses of two streams tliat are known to 
rise in glaciers now quite withdrawn within the mountains. The 
ancient moraines project for a mile or two fairly out into the 
plain; and as the surface of this was quite clear immediately in 
front of them, it is manifest that the formation of these moraine* 
must have taken place subsequently to the exposure of the plain 
to the air, and not while it was under water ; for in the latter 
case we could hardly have failed to have seen the plain strewn 
with blocks derived from the glacier. 

Now if we observe the manner in which the plnius of northern 
India run right up to the Siwalik hills, without any sign of inter¬ 
mediate undulating ground, I think that it appears almost certain 
that the ocean that laid out and levelled this vast expanse of flat 
country to the south of the Himalaya must have continued to 
extend up to the foot of the Siwalik range after its upheaval. If 
again the tertiary strata of the Tibetan plain are of tne same age 
as those of the Siwnliks, as is probable, we may fairly suppose the 
upheaval of the two to be geologically synchronous. AY e should 
then have had a state of tilings in which 'Tibet and the Himalaya 
generally might liave existed much as at present, ouly that the 
ocean washed the very foot of the mountains, instead of being 
distant as it now is a thousand miles and more. The evident 
result of this would have been that the Himalaya would have 
then had a far wetter climate, and that the quantity of snow* that 
fell on the highest parts of the mountains would liave been greatly 
in excess of what now falls, thus causing a great extension of 
glaciers, such as we see actually to have taken place. The ulti¬ 
mate elevation of the plains of Hindostnn above the sea would 
place things on their present footing, and with the diminished 
supply of snow the glaciers would gradually retreat to their 
present size. 

Climate .—In a country like* that under our consideration, in 
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which the elevation of the surface varies from less than 1000 feet to 
upwards of 25,000 feet above the sea, it is manifest that wc shall 
find every variety of climate from the intense heat of the plains of 
Hindustan to the rigours of an unceasing winter. In the outer 
part of the mountains the seasons follow the ordinary course of 
the neighbouring flat country. The summer rains prevail in the 
mountains as in the plains, only commencing somewhat earlier, 
that is about June. Hie rainy months are June, July, August, 
and the first half of September. A few showers fall in October, 
while in November, and the greater part of December, the 
weather is usually perfectly serene. As the cold increases the 
skv again becomes covered with clouds; and the winter rains, 
which begin about Christmas, have their maximum in February, 
as in the plains below. 

'llie north-westerly winds which prevail during the day over 
the plains, in April and May, likewise in some degree affect the 
mountains; and the atmosphere during these montlis, and until a 
considerable quantity of rain has fallen, is constantly charged 
with a thick hare, apparently the result of minute particles of 
dust suspended in it, and swept up from the plains below. At 
most seasons of the year, however, wc find that in 0»e mountains, 
winds blow’ up the valleys during the day, that is from about 9 a.m. 
to 9 r..M., anti down them during the corresponding hours of the 
night. At the debouches of the principal streams into the plains 
these night winds blow with great violence, jmrticularly in the 
winter. They diminish in force as wc ascend in the mountains, 
and at great elevations nnd in the plains of Tibet the nights are 
almost always perfectly calm. The diurnal winds, on the other 
hand, in the latter country nre terrific, and in travelling there w*e 
looked forward to the afternoon, when the winds are at their 
height, with real dread. To show the force of these winds, I may 
mention that on one occasion, in measuring a line with a 100-feet 
tape for the purpose of getting a base for calculating the height 
of a mountain, both ends of the tape were successively tom off 
bv the mere force of the wind, in the hands of my friend Mr. 
AVinterbottom, who was measuring the line. The winds, so far as 
I lmd an opportunity of observing them in this part of Tibet, 
commenced in the S.E. quarter about 9 a.m., gradually shifting 
round with the sun to the S.W., and ending in that quarter about 
9 p.m. On several occasions 1 liavc noticed the wind blowing 
very faintly from the N. early in the morning, ami a similar 
phenomenon may l>e observed in the plains of India during the 
prevalence of the hot north-westerly day winds, which are suc¬ 
ceeded by a night almost calm, with a very light air from the 
£. early in the morning. 

The influence of the summer raius extends into the country 
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beyond the great snowy peaks in a very limited degree, each suc¬ 
cessive ridge stopping a portion of the moisture, as ean be actually 
seen very distinctly. 

I may also mention that, though thunderstorms are not uncom¬ 
mon on the southern aspect of the great peaks, they appear to be 
exceedingly rare among the mountains to the N. of them, or even 
to be quite wanting. In the plain of Tibet, however, rather 
violent thunderstorms, accompanied by a good deal of hail, swept 
over the country about the hottest time of the day for two or three 
days in succession, when we were travelling there in the month of 
September. 

The power of the sun’s rays at great elevations is intense in the 
extreme, and it forms indeed one of the chief discomforts of the 
stranger who visits these regions. 

Botany. 

1 have already alluded to one of the great agents that deter¬ 
mines the character of the vegetation with which these mountains 
are clothed; the influence of altitude, I need hardly say, pro¬ 
duces effects if possible still more striking. 

Tropical Zone .—In ]>assing from the plains of Northern India to 
the Himalaya a change in the physical conditions of the country is 
forced upon our attention long before we reach the first ranges of 
hills. A belt of forest that extends along the mountains, skirting 
them for n breadth of 10 or 15 miles, succeeds to the perfectly open 
and highly cultivated districts more to the S. This forest, although 
strictly tropical in the character of the vast majority of the indi¬ 
vidual trees that compose it, is, from the great drought that pre¬ 
vails over it for the greater |>urt of the year, far from presenting 
those appearances of rank and luxuriant growth that are usually 
associated with the idea of a tropical forest, and it is necessary to 
penetrate into the more sequestered ravines of the outer ranges 
of hills to find any such vegetation. But although this and the 
almost entire absence of palms greatly detracts from the beauty 
of the forest, we are not left without compensation in the ex¬ 
quisitely cut foliage of the acacias and moringa, the gracefully 
drooping clumps of bamboo, the saul ( Vatiea) with its tall erect 
trunk and brilliant dark green leaves, the seinal ( Salrna/ia) with 
its deep red cup-shaped flower and curiously buttressed stem, 
and the huldoo(iVaue/ra) with its magnificently drooping branches 
spreading from the summit of its huge columnar trunk; while 
from the limbs of these lords of the forest trail gigantic climbers 
such as the bauhinia and robinia. 

The larger trees are almost entirely restricted to the plain 
itself and to the more level valleys that intervene between the 
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outer hills and the higher ranges within, the slopes themselves 
being usually covered by wood of a smaller size. 

As we ascend the exterior face of the mountains the tropical 
vegetation still prevails to a height of about 4000 feet, though 
even from 3000 feet a few of the forms of colder climates begin 
to appear; the vegetation, however, is on the whole scanty on 
this declivity. Far different is it when we follow the same zone 
of elevation into the interior of the mountains along the courses 
of the larger rivers, which, owing to the great depth of the valleys 
in which they flow', cam' a tropical flora into the heart of the 
mountains, and thus afford opportunities not often obtained of 
observing the transition from one extremity of the vegetable scale 
to the other on a single declivity. The sheltered and confined 
beds of these rivers, where the two great requisites for tropical 
vegetation, heat and humidity, are at their maximum, often afford 
the finest specimens of this sort of scenery, varied as it is by an 
admixture of the temperate forms, which here descend to their 
lowest level. Thus toe travellers eye may rest on |>alms and 
ncacius intermingled with pines; on oaks or maples covered with 
epiphytal oreliidea*; while potlios mid clematis, bamboos and ivy, 
fill up the strangely contrasted picture. 

In the outer part of the mountains one of the great features of 
the landscape i» the Pinus longifolia, which clothes the slopes of 
almost every hill, often to the exclusion of everything else, from 
an elevation of 3000 to 6000 feet. This pine in its general ap- 
]K*a ranee greatly resembles the filler specimens of the coiumou 
Scotch fir, though it is much more brilliant in its colour. 

Tomi>cratc .—As we ascend above 4000 feet, oaks and rhodo¬ 
dendrons gradually increase in number, and these trees, with mi¬ 
ff romeda (/Van#), form the great mass of the forest from 6000 to 
8000 feet. At the same time species of the deciduous trees of the 
temperate zone are gradually introduced as we rise, and these 
again, with the addition of other pines, prevail in the upper 
regions of forest, that is from 8000 to 11,500 feet. 

Tlie peculiarities of the climate, which even in the higher parts 
of the mountains jiartakes of a certain share of the extreme heat 
and wet of the tropics, produce corresponding peculiarities in the 
features of the vegetation in these more elevated regions. We 
thus still find a palin ( Chamaeropt) reaching an elevation of 
upwards of 8000 feet, a little below which it grows to a height of 
more than 50 feet in a locality where it is regularly covered with 
snow every winter. We again have oue of the arborescent 
grasses, an arundiuuria, maintaining its position as a marked and 
most beautiful feature of the forest region to its extreme upper 
limit. 
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Although the chaise ter of the forest in the region of the ever- 
grcun trees, viz* from 5000 to 8000 feet, is perhaps at times 
somewhat sombre and monotonous, from its almost exclusively 
coexisting of oaks and rhododendrons, yet under favourable dr- 
nimstances it is beautiful in the extreme. Among_ the trees 
luqre commonIv found associated with those 1 have just men¬ 
tioned are the repress, ash, Idreb, elm, holly, hornbeam, alder, 
and several laurels, all of which attain a considerable size* 
These latter trees arc more common in the sheltered ravines and 
on the northern slopes of the mountains; the southenv slopes, 
which an- much drier and hotter, being usually clothed with oaks 
and rhododendrons alone. 

Upper Forest litfon— In the tipper region the various species 
of trees grow more mixed together than in the lower, and, on the 
whole, to a larger size, so that the forest has a far finer general 
appearance. Its most striking members are oaks, pines, yew 
elm, Jiqrue-dicsmit, walnut, several maples, pears like the Englirli 
white beam, hazel growing to n large tree, and rhododendron. A 
birth, the hark of which is used by the people of the higher moun¬ 
tains us a substitute for paper, usually is the last tree met with. 

The deodar, the distinctness of which from the cedar W 
Lebanon is sdll matter of great doubt, is only found in a state 
of nature in the more western part of the tract to which 1 am 
niofft) prticukrly alluding, mid at an elevation ot from 'MXM) to 
12,000 feet. It lx, however, frequently planted by the Hindoos 
|ii the neighbourhood of their temples in all pa-rfo t*i the moun¬ 
tain--, awl attains a gigantic size. The deodar appears to he 
wanting altogether in the eastern half of the Himalaya. 

Having passed the upper limit of forest, which conics to a 
rather sudden termination at about 11,500 feet, we enter a more 
open tract where trees are replaced by dirubs* There seems, 
however, hero no very general tendency for the coppice to cl uthe 
the whole surface, as is the case with tlio wood in the lower 
regions, probably because the snow, which accumulates and lies 
for months together at such elevations, prevents the growth of 
the si]rubs ill certain places. The mountain-ash. rose, barberry, 
lilac, willow, juniper, shrubby rhododendrons, ami potent dins, are 
the chief denizens of this belt. A few' trees are still to be seen 
struggling on, even perhaps to a little above 12,000 foot, but they 
arc mostly stunted and deformed. 

Aijriite. —On the mountains that project to the southward from 
the great snowy masse?, where the precipitation of moisture is 
afouvst incessant for a great portion of the year, and the melting 
of the snow afford* a constant supply of water, the open region 
above the forest is clothed with a most luxuriant herbaceous icge- 
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tation, which contributes very largely to the riches of the Hima¬ 
layan flora, and is of no less importance to the mountain shepherd 
than of interest to the naturalist. 

Tibetan Plain .—As we recede, however, in our progress to the 
X., behind the higher summits of the range, the country rapidly 
becomes more arid, and when we at last reach the Tibetan plain 
to which I have already alluded we find it to be little better than a 
desert, in which the only vegetation tliat shows any signs of activity 
. is to be found along the edges of the scanty streams that water that 
desolate country. I estimated ns I passed over this dreary waste 
that not one-twentieth of the surfuce of the plain was covered by 
the vegetation it supported, and on the mountains that flank it 
the proportion is still more unfavourable. The bushes tlint are 
seen at rare intervals hardly rise more than a foot above the 
surface of the soil, aud afford a most meagre supply of fuel to 
the traveller, who is often forced to eke out his allowance of 
wood with the dried dung of cattle that is usually to be found 
about the ordinary halting-places. 

The surprising effect of water in developing vegetation is as 
strongly shown at these elevations as in the tropical regions, where 
it may be considered to be the sole requisite of the husbandman. 
Along the borders of every little stream that we meet in Tibet is 
a margin of verdure the beauty and brilliancy of which is en¬ 
hanced by the utter sterility of everything else in sight, and a 
country which at first seems almost incapable of supporting life 
is found in reality to alxmud with wild aud domestic animals. 

But however poor may be the flora of these regious, it is far 
from being without interest, as showing the last efforts of Nature 
to clothe the surface of the earth with organised beings. Nor 
can the mind of any one, however little versed in such studies, 
fail to be struck by the tendency which we everywhere have forced 
upon our notice, and nowhere more strongly than here, of the 
reproduction of similar types of organic life under similar physical 
circumstances. We thus observe that not only are the genera 
most abundant, in the arctic regions again found in these extreme 
heights, but that the species, though different, still have the same 
general appearance and habit of growth ; ami we are thus carried 
forward to the very important consideration that the phenomenon 
of creation itself, that is of the introduction of new forms of life, 
is as much subject to Laws as any of the other phenomena of organic 
or inorganic nature of which we have cognizance. 

Limit of Vegetation .— At an elevation of between 17,000 and 
18,000 feet vegetable life finally ceases on the mountains to 
the N. of the great snowy peaks of the Himulaya, though 
farther to the N., on the authority of ray brother. Captain Henry 
Strachey, it appears to reach tod9,000 feet. I may here notice. 
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with reference to the cessation of life ns we ascend in elevation, 
that the growth of a species appears to stop rather abruptly ns 
we pass its natural limit, and not by a gradual degradation of 
size. This is probably owing to some definite condition nf tem¬ 
perature nod eh mate being necessary to cause the seed to germi¬ 
nate, without which the young plant will not be formed at all, 
although, if it were once formed, it might thrive well, as those 
individuals often do that are highest of all. 

Agriculture .—The agriculture of the lower hills is very similar 
to that of the plains of Northern India, The cultivation of wheat 
and barley, which is carried on as far down the Ganges as Benares, 
the elevation of which is only about 300 feet above the sea, is ex¬ 
tended with success to a height of 11,500 feet ill the valleys that 
lie between the great snowy peaks and the watershed behind 
them. Here, however, the crop is a summer one, that h sown m 
May and reaped in September or October, while in the plain-: and 
outer mountains it is a winter one, sown in October and reaped 
in April, On the ranges to the S, of the snowy mountains the 
cultivation of these grants is not carried above 8000 feet, and 
seldom above 5000 feet. 

The rain-crops of the plains, consisting of rice, of various species 
of panicLim, and other grains peculiar to hot climates, of cotton 
ami sugar-cane, all flourish up to elevations of about 5000 feet. 

The cultivation of tea, which had been carried mi by the govern¬ 
ment upon a small scale for many years, has lately been consider¬ 
ably augmented, and a manufactory baa been established in which 
the tea is pre|iared by Chinese workmen. The quantity made is 
gradually increasing, and at present it nil finds a ready sale on 
the spot nt the prices usually paid for the best Chinese tea, to 
which it h much preferred by all persons accustomed io its taste. 

In the higher parts of the mountains buckwheats and ama¬ 
ranths arc very frequently cultivated, and these grains form an 
essential part of the food of the inhabitants of those regions; the 
former h also largely exported into Tibet, the people of which 
country are ill a great measure dependent for their food on their . 
H imilrtyan neighbours. 

The cultivation in the parts of Tibet more particularly under 
our consideration is entirely confined to the bottom of the ravines, 
of which mention has been made, where alone is the moisture to he 
found which is essential for vegetation. The grain most exten¬ 
sively sown , is the beardless variety of barley known under the 
name of “ l -W i have procured well-formed heads of this from 
the fields of the town of Kynnghmg on the Sutlej, at :m elevation 
of about 14,000 feet about the sea, w hich were nearly rS]M> ill the 
middle of the month of September* w hen M e passed near that place. 
This is probably not very far frtftn the extreme altitude at which 
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cereal grn'ma are susceptible of profits hi e cultivation lii any part 
of [he world, though nsv brother ha? seen it carried up to 15,000 
feet in the more northern parti of Ladak. 

Zoology. 

Of Tifet ,—In conclusion, 1 shall very shortly notice the chief 
form* of annual life met with in Tibet and the more remote ports 
of the mountains, to which region alone I shall here confine my 
observations. Among; those, otic of the nm.-t striking, from its 
great abundance in the plain to the X, of the Hiznuuya, is the 
wild ass, the kyang of (he Tibetans. This animal roams over the 
eouiLtry in troops of from ten to twenty, single individual?, how¬ 
ever, being also frequently seen, sometimes bearing on them the 
marks of the conflicts which appear to have been terminated by 
their expulsion from the herd. The yak, which, in the domestic 
state, fornix the only breed of homed cattle in the highest part of 
Tibet, is also met with wiki in the more secluded region?:,, and 
appears to he found even among the ranges of the Himalaya that 
lie along the southern edge of the plain. The wild animal is said 
to diilcr from the domestic in its colour being constantly black, iu 
its greater size, and the more perfect symmetry of its hums. 

Of the wild sheep, theOvis burhd is common both in Tibet and 
irt the higher parts of the Himalaya, while the this nmmnii, which, 
according to Mr. Grey, ts probably identical with the Ovis inun- 
tnnti of North America, ia of comparatively rare occurrence, ;md 
is only found in the most inaccessible country. A smell antelope 
is also met with. A hare, a large marmot (the arctomys), a sum 11 
animal < the lageuiys) allied to the hare, and a mouse, are not 
uncommon at elevations of between 14,000 ami 16,1100 feet. 

Of the carnivora, the ounce sometimes descends from the higher 
part* of Tibet, which appear to he his peculiar abode, into the 
northern valleys of the Himalaya, w here he commits great havoc 
among the docks of goats and sheep down to 11,000 feet. A lynx, 
a wolf, and a fox are also found m these regions. 

Among birds may bo mentioned the great raven, apparently 
the sunt: as time of Lurope, and two choughs, found in this region 
and the tipper Himalaya; also tile hoopoe, which I have seen 
at altitudes of J 6,50(1 feet* and which is likewise common to the 
plains of India and to Europe, being a bird that appears to be ijtiite 
independent of climate. A large huslatd, grey goose, ducks and 
tc;d iu great numbers, were seen by us in the vicinity of a long 
shallow kike on the plain, at an elevation of about 15,500 feet. 

11] esc birds see in to breed here during the summer months, taking 
their (light before the winter to the more genial plains of India, 
where (hey are seen in immense flights as long as the cold weather 
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If&ts. On the great lakes were seen herons (two species), gulls, and 
tern; also vultures, eagles, ami hawks, A blue pigeon, dove, 
lark, wagtail, and a few other small birds were likewise observed* 
as also a partridge apparently identical with the ehicor of the 
Himalaya. 

The fakes, as well as the smaller streams, abound in fish, and it 
is a curious point for consideration how these animal $ can subsist in 
such shallow brooks, often only a foot or two ill depth, which must 
he Frozeiii solid with all they contain for several months together 
during the winter. 

Two species of lirird, grasshoppers, crickets, spiders, bees, and 
flics were also observed, while the lower orders of the animal king¬ 
dom have their representatives hi molluscs and annelids. 

OF the domestic animals may lie more particularly specified the 
sheep and goat, which are used a* the ordinary means of transport 
In the trade between Tibet and the Himalayan provinces- The 
dmwi-wool of Tibet is chiefly obtained from the goat, but many 
other animals in this country are supplied with this provision 
against the Intense cold and the dryness of the climate. 

The cross-breed between the yak of Tibet and the Indian cow 
U called jubu t or by the Tibetans and it, as well a? the yak 
itself, is commonly used by the mountaineers both for riding and 
as a beast of burden for the more bulky articles of their commerce. 
The mule race is, sterile inter re* though tbc female will breed 
with the pure stock of either species. 

Tibet is also famous fnr a breed of ponies, remarkable for their 
strength and snrefbotedness, commonly in the north of India known 
by the name of gwt. 


Etiinoohapiiy. 

I am indebted to my brother, Mr- John Strachey, for the fol¬ 
lowing sketch of the races of men tliat inhabit the British provinces 
of Kumion and Garhwlil, in the civil administration of which he 
has been employed for several years. 

The fact that, in the great mountain region which extends 
along the whole of l he N. of India, we are on the ill-deli tied 
boundary of two races, makes the investigation into the ethno¬ 
graphical relations of its i nimbi touts a mutter of great difficulty 
and complexity. 

It is not necessary for my present purpose to look beyond the two 
great cxM'ug divisions, Indian and Tibetan, isor to search for other 
remoter and less evident influence* that mav h ive been at work. 
Of the multitude of tribes which we find sectored through the 
Himalaya, gome are apparently of purely Indian origin, others of 
Tibetan; while more frequently jdie two races have become mixed 
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together, or one of them baa been modified or influenced by the 
other. 

Hindu Tribe*. —Between Kashmir and Kiiniflon the popula¬ 
tions of Lhe III mala} a are mainly Hindu, and the admixture of 
may other element that can now be detected is generally doubtful; 
hut, ns we travel eastward, the tribes of mixed nice become more 
nnd more numerous, until in Eastern Nepal and ISikhim the Tibetan 
greatly predominate over the Hindu. An excel leant summary of 
what id at present known regarding these Mongolian tribes, derived 

E rincjpally from the valuable observations of Mr, Hodgson, hits 
een given by Dr- Latham, in his work on the * Varieties of Man/ 
l shall here say nothing of tlicm, and shall speak only of the irc- 
hnbftanta of Kumioo mid G [trim a!, with which districts this paper 
is more particularly concerned, and m which alone l liave hat] 
any opportunities for personal observation. 

Khasyt/as. —Among the tribes of Kumaon and GarliwiiL by far 
the most important is that called Kbosiya. It comprises, pentaps, 
nine-tenths of the whole population of the country, and tne same 
ruce, more or less modified by various causes, is extensively spread 
over the Himalayan provinces W* of Garhwil, ami over the 
greater part of the Nepalese territories. But in the remarks 
which I am about to make regarding the Kboriyas, it must be 
understood that I am spanking only of those of the British pro¬ 
vinces of Kimiaou and Garbw.il. It has been commonly, hut I 
think rather hastily, assumed, from apparently analogous circum¬ 
stances in Nepal, that these Khusiyas of Xumdoii are a people 
of mixed Tibetan and Indian race, I do not indeed doubt that 
in Nepal the Kboaiya race may have been modified by admixture 
with the Tibetan iriFjos, which we find gradually to predominate 
as wc proceed eastward, Mr, Hodgson considers that the Hindu 
element m the Kimslyns has been engrafted within historical 
times Upon an original Mongolian stock—a conclusion in which 1 
aiu not altogether prepared to concur, even with regard to Nepal, 
without additional evidence. It may even, 1 think, he doubted 
whether the traces of Mongolian origin or,admixture arc much 
more definite in the people of Ktuition than In those of the plains 
of Northern Hindustan. Supposed resemblances of feature nnd 
form between the Khasiyas and the neighbouring Tibetan tribes 
have been one of the chief causes for the adoption of the opposite 
opinion; but I think it exceedingly doubtful whether such resem¬ 
blances actually exist, while in language, religion, and customs 
the Khnsiyas are, I believe, Hindu. The differences between 
them and the people of the plains are, no doubt, often very great; 
but they are not, it seems to me, greater than can be accounted for 
by the very different physical circa instances of the two countries ; 
while, on the other hood, some of .the apparent similarities between 
vol. xxi. a 
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thi- Khaaiyas and Tibetan? may equally be explained by like con- 
^derations. It is not nay intention to give here any detailed 
account of the Khasiya inhabitants of Kuraion. In their general 
manners and customs, however, they assimilate to other Hindu 
tribes- They are a strictly agricultural people, and we find 
among tbeoq in great completeness, the village communities 
which have been so characteristic of Hinduism from the earliest 
times of which we possess any record. And nit hough their re¬ 
ligion and social habits seem often quite repugnant to Hindu 
orthodoxy, stilt all tlieir sentiments and prejudices are so strongly 
imbued with the peculiar spirit of that faith. that it is difficult lor 
one acquainted with them to look upon them as anything but Hindu. 

Polyandry .—The custom of polyandry, which prevails in Tibet 
jind in some of tin? eis-Him • In van stutrs does not exist in Kuinaon 
or in British GarhwAl; hut habits which might puss into such a 
custom are often found among the people of the wilder parts of the 
country. Here, where the whole of a family commonly resides 
under the same roof* where chastity is hardly looked ii|kui as a 
virtue, and w here no moral sentiments interfere, it may easily lie 
conceived hour a spite of things not far removed from polyandry 
muv arise, in which intercourse witli a husband's brother is regarded 
not only as no great immorality, hut as a smaller h reach of prop riel y 
than if committed with a stranger. W hutever may Jhatc been the 
origin of Tibetan polyandry, we see among the Kliasiya? a custom, 
not really distinct, which seems to have been a consequence of the 
general racial state, and from which no necessary descent from n 
Tibetan stock is to be inferred. Perhaps, indeed, we see here 
only the exaggeration of the ancient Hindu practice of raising up 
issue to a childless brother, which, though reprobated by the 
11 i iidns generally, still prevails among the Khasiva* of theie 
hills.* 

Langtioge. —The language of the Khnsiyas is a Hindu dialect, 
and, although it has not been hitherto examined with sufficient 
care to authorize very positive assertions regarding it, l believe 


* Man a cl,si*, lx. miilioriie* th« Ixfiectinjr uf a u*t< on Hi? tritlnw or 

c hi Idltvi wifi; of a bnwhiT. A similar (nwaNt-d among the Ji ,i \Di tU. 

xsv. S), ll i* not, I ilii,.L, very clear, that Mann intend*! tu coiilioe Ittl p-rriuLB* 
«ua in Su Iras, ulihougi' Cul I ura'a pint* *« «xplaiu» bis ]»?»■■■*■,;. Otjnr, rlrcuui- 
(eiiitti may ?iicoanjg^, in a pufrly Hindu idt of Hoctjr, n E-vstcm of lax morality 
approaching to jKftvjiadry. Thr practice, stiobuiy rrprobitwi b) Muhu i-hap. iii. 
Mj, ltd by all orthodox Hindus, of drinaodiu^ Uie |A>meat of a gratuity by 
the hriili-gronnt *Iww a diuflilrr u giv«u iu nun,^, irbkh w unircml id these 
tnfuiuiiiLiis bad* \y cbockiny tlm marriage uf the yoLuijnf btnihm or the family, 
to tniH ten!. TLv jzrc.it impoitince ad-u-lu-d 1u having heirs tu perform otucompi 
rite* may operate iu chrsuur way. AKordiuK to Mtto, dh nueJe, Imvinir a ntplrew, 
eauuot adopt a win 4 " |f r *’ be says (tbap. sx. 16$), u among teveml tjrotbnni «f 
ehi.c whole lil"4j-l r one biv* a >no boro. Ml-dll pronounces [turn all father! of a male 
tbUil by tcii'jiiLS of that son." 
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there is no reason to suspect the admixture in it of any nrju- 
priicritic element, 

Jliftory — Historical evidence U i»t waiting which helps, if not 
to confirm the opinion that the Khnriyas are of Hindu origin, at 
least to show that at ati exceedingly remote period these provinces 
were inhabited by a Hindu nice, known in a name almost identical 
with that by winch the people of the country are now distin¬ 
guished. Ancient inscriptions and other historical records now 
existing it) Kuniaon and Gorbwh], of which no account has 
hitherto been published, show that for more than a thousand years 
a Hindu government has existed in these provinces; that, say 
fifteen hundred years ago, they were ruled by Hindu kings"; 
that the Hindu religion was then in full force there; and that 
they were then called Kha&n, a name which may be considered 
identical with the Khasiyu of the present day. 'llv re can he no 
doubt that this ts the same people referred to by Maim, and in 
tho MdluibliinU ami several of the Puraiia.s. ¥ These ancient 
authorities tell ns of a race of Ksliatriyes called Khasa, dwellers 
in mountain^ who have became degraded by the neglect of rc- 
Hgious rites; and it is a curious fact that the Khasiyns of the 
present day uniformly give of themselves almost the same account. 
They profess to he kUipnta, who have fallen from their once 
honourable position by the necessity of living in a country where 
die strict observance of their religious rites is impossible." Then? 
seems, therefore, reason for surmising that two thousand five 
hundred years ago, when Maims work tuay have liecn written, 
these provinces were inhabited, as they are now, hv Khadyas, a 
race of Hindus very lax in the practice of their faith" 

bor those who wL-h to learn more of the ancient Kbasas, l may 
refer to the essay of Wilford, published, in 1799 , in the sixth 
volume of the ' Asiatic Researches/ on ^Count Caucasus, the 
Coh-cas, Cas-giri, or Mountain or the Kbasas. I will not follow 
now Ins wild speculations on this ancient race, nor endeavour to 
find in Ku union the land of Cush, and the E e trust rial paradise. 
The wide diffusion, over a great part of Asia, of names having 
the apparently common root w Klias," has often been noticed; 
but I shall not here do more than refer to this fact, which un¬ 
doubtedly opens out a wide field for investigation. 

The bailie Klmsiva is now commonly confined to the socalled 
R Ijpnts of these districts, who form the great bulk of the pnpula- 
tion ; but other castes, chiefly Brahman, exist, to which the name 
Khasiya may be also properly applied, Khas was, in ancient 
times, the name of the country, uud its inhabitants worn all 
Hhjsiva, without reference to caste. The KJbaaiya Brilli mans are 

'Mann, chap. *. 43 d *eq. U itcaaV ViihiiLi Furuii. pp. IS3, 3“J. LauaJois' 
ilnnvansj, p. £7, liv. | f p. s 34 , Iit. 3 , i?.* 
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considered very inferior to the Brahmans of the plains of India. 
The Litter bate immigrated into the bUU in considerable numbers 
within historic*! times, and have monopolised for long rwi>t the 
most influential and lucrative positions in ibc country* But it is 
quite incorrect to attribute, a5 bus sometimes been done, the 
Hinduism of the Khaayas to the influence of these comparatively 
modem intruders. t f 

Mixed Races .—Besides the Khasiya aborigine*, if w « ™ a ) r m 
call them, and the Hindu immigrants from the plains, tribes m 
undoubted Tibetan origin, and others of mixed Tibetan and Hindu 
race, are found in the northern i>arts of these proving. I he 
most important of these is generally known as Bbotiyn “/kwi, 
the Tibetan name for Tibet, eamiptfil hv the people of India into 
/// r ,j. hits gtwn rise to the designation Bk&iya for the bordering 
tribes between the two enuntnes. Here I shall refer only to 
those of Knmaon, and it will give a sufficiently correct idea m 
the limits of the Bhdtif* traei in this province if we consider that 
it is bounded OH the N. by the watershed of the Himalaya, and 
on the S. bv fi line passing a little to the N. (if the great pent® of 
the chain/ Jlie Bhtitiyu vIHaMB are all situated in the valleyw 
between the great spurs which run down front the watershed 
ridge, at ati deration above the >ea varying from 7ti(Kt to 12,000 
ff/t. They are occupied only during the hot months of the year, 
the whole population migrating every winter into the milder 
climate S. of the great peats of die chain. One poor ami uncer¬ 
tain crop, consisting cluefly of barley and buckwheat, is obtained 
eatrli year at the Blidtiya villages j hut the BJidtiyas are not an 
agricultural people, and they look almost entirely for their Hip- 
port to the carrying trade between Tibet mid the cis-Himalayan 
provinces, nf which their position at the foot of the passes across 
the Hiowy range gives the eh a monopoly. A valuable general 
account of the BLidtiyas, though not always a strictly accurate 
one, has been given by Mr. Traill in the seventeenth volume of 
the * Asiatic Researches/ 

The language of these tribes is alnnc sufficient to.prove for 
them a Tibetan origin, and the ummstokeable peculiarities of fea¬ 
ture that belong to the Tibetan family are as strongly marked in 
the Rhdtiyas as in the people of the adjacent parts of Tibet i tacit 
It Is unnecessary to speak of the subdivisions of the Rbdtiya 
trlhes, nor need I mention more particularly the mixed races 
which are found on the boundary-line between the Bbdtiyns and 
tbe Klwivas- All these, a$ well as tlie Bhdtiyas themselves, 
affect to consider themselves Hindu; and although their claims 
to >uch honour are seldom conceded by orthodox members of (bat 
faith, the distinctive marks seem gradualty to be disappearing, 
mid the time is, perhaps, not very far distant when the descent of 
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the Bhdtivus from a cow-tilling race will no longer be remem¬ 
bered. Their language* too* seems to be gradually becoming 
extinct; anti in Julilr* the moat important of the Bhtitiya valleys* 
it has died out in the memory of the present generation. 

The only other tribe that seems to demand mention is the 
m* which it bas sometimes liccn thought may be a remnant of 
the aboriginal population of these provinces. Our information 
regarding this tribe is very incomplete ; and as there are probably 
not more than thirty or forty families of it living in Kunmon, it is 
not easy to obtain information regarding it, Tnoy are said to bo 
more numerous in die Nepalese territories E. of ku union* and it 
Is not impossible that they will prove to be a tribe of Tibetan 
origin* a!bed to some uf the tribes of Nepal* of which Mr. Hodg- 
son has given an account. The Rdjls ore not Hindu, either in 
language or in manners. They have a dialect of their own* clearly 
allied to the Tibetan. They are not agriculturists ; they 'consider 
it unlucky to cultivate the soil, and have no permanent dwellings. 
They support themselves chiefly by hunting and fishing, and 
partly by bartering various wooden implements of furniture and 
husbandry for the grain of their more civilized neighbours. They 
are u timid and Inoffensive race, avoiding as much as possible all 
contact with the Hindu population by living in forests m the most 
sequestered spots. Their religious and *oeial customs are pe¬ 
culiar* and differ considerably from those of the Ivhasiyas, or of 
any other tribe found in Kumunn. 

TVwtf.—Of the inhale tarns of the parts of Tibet adjacent to the 
British frontier l shall here give no account* and I only allude to 
their country for the sake of mentioning a mistake that \& usually 
made in its mine. It waa called by Mooreroffc "Undes ” Winl 
( bum try^ and, on the great authority of Dr. Wilson* it has been 
bnid to be ** Ilinndcs,' Snow Country ; but them eau be no doubt 
that the real name is k+ Hum! vs,™ the Country of Suns. From 
ancient inscriptions found in Garhwtft, of which I intend to give 
an account hereafter, it is proved that the country in question was 
Mown under the name of “Huna” probably more than ICOO 
years ; igcy and the fate of Ilium- often mentioned in the Pura* 
nas undoubtedly refers to the people of the same country. I am 
not. aware that this apparent eumihnration of the views of ctliiHi' 
logists as to the origin of the Huns in the countries on the north¬ 
ern border of the Himalaya has been hitherto noticed. 
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VIII.— -Plan for a direct Communication bet icecn the great Centres 

of the Population* of Extrapo and By Asa Wuitsi.v, 

Ksq, t of New York Communicated by the I'nEsiDEiST. 

[Bead June 5, IBSlJ 

Mn. PntsiDc >'T t —Permit me to s;ty% that f fee! myself deeply 
indebted for the honour which you hare been pleased to confer on 
me by this opportunity of bringing before you my project to con¬ 
struct a meant of rapid communication between the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans—a subject to which I Imre devoted the best port 
of my life, and one iu which I fed that the entire human family 
is deeply interested* 

A plan for making a railway may not perhaps be considered as 
within tile sphere of your Society, but ibis is intended to be a 
great highway for the world ; and to show what are its objects, *is 
well as the results we aim at in its accomplishment, we must 
consider the geographical position of the principal parts of the 
habitable globe, as well ns examine into the rendition of it- popu¬ 
lation ; and we must go l»ack a little into the past, where we see 
that commerce with civilization has for ages been travelling west- 
ward; that the commerce with Asia has built up all the states 
and empires of the past, alt of which, in their turn, have sunk into 
decay \ that commerce with civili/^tiou bas reached the extreme 
west of Europe, which, with this small island and the United 
State* of America, now controls the commercial world. Is it to 
remain here, or wilt its march be still westward until it shall have 
encircled the globe ? 

First, we see that civilization arid the mechanical arts have at-* 
tabled their highest point at the extreme west of Europe, where 
we behold art excess of population, so great, that labour no longer 
receives a reward adequate to supply the needful wants and 
comforts of life, and necessity creates and induces immorality, 
vice, anil crime to an alarming extent; thus rendering such a 
population immense!} burdensome. 

Secondly, almost directly opposite, in China (the highest point 
of civilization on that side of the globe) are the same difficulties, 
augmented by the fact, tliat the natives are not a great maritime 
people, find nave no means of conv eying their surplus where nature 
has provided sufficient space to supply their wants ; hence they are 
actually forced to destroy the life of some in order to preserve that 
of others. 

It appears to me tliat it should be the first grand object with 
the statesman ami the phihimltrophE to carry into execution, if 
possible, some pilau by which the great and constantly increasing 
difficulties, so manifest at these two points of extreme civilization, 
could be ameliorated. I belifive tWt it can be done. With 
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such an object in view 1 have proposed the construction of this 
great highway. 

On my map I hare made three grand divisions of the earth,— 
Europe and Africa as the first, separated by the Atlantic from 
the second or the American continent, between which and all 
eastern Asia, or the third division, is the Pacific Ocean. Hence it 
will be seen that the American continent, by Nature’s decree in 
the formation of these two great oceans, appears to be the great 
geographical, commercial, and political centre of the world ; and 
it is remarkable that almost the entire population, as well as the 
greater part of the habitable earth, is on this belt, to the north of 
the tropics. We find that almost the whole of the North Ameri¬ 
can continent, excepting Oregon, slopes to the Atlantic directly 
fronting western Europe, with an unoccupied nrea, sufficient, 
during ages to come, for all the surplus populations of Europe, 
who are now wending their way thither by hundreds of thou¬ 
sands annually ; and while Europe has no tropical productions, the 
American continent presents all the soils and climates of the 
earth, with all their varieties of products, excepting those peculiar 
to the commerce of Asia w ith Europe. Now, the construction of 
this road would open to settlement and production the most exten¬ 
sive and most important jwirt of this American continent; it would 
give homes and employment to the surplus population of all 
Europe, ami furnish to every man the means of supplying his own 
natural wants, with a surplus, for which this road would be the 
means of cheap transport, to supply the wants of Europe and 
exchange for mechanical productions. It appears that Nature 
has intended North America for the uses of the surplus popula¬ 
tion of Europe. It is more easy of aecos, and exchanges can 
be made there at much less cost-for transport, than any other 
part ofthe globe, and in a climate suited to natives of the north of 
Europe. Besides which, when we look at the Pacific side, we find 
that Nature’s division—a chaiu of mountains—ranges close to the 
ocean all the way from Cape Horn lo Upper California, so that 
the space for population is small on the western side, and Nature 
has not been pleased to place any important islands near tliat 
coast. As we go northwards to Oregon, we find a climate as 
genial ns that ot England, a soil fertile, and capable of sustaining 
a population nearly as large as that of all Europe, and with 
fisheries extending to Tartary, which might employ millions of 
men, having Chinn and all Asia for a market. 

We look from this point over the Pacific, 5000 miles, to China, 
with her hundreds of millions of souls, and a surplus population 
beyond the ability of their land to sustain. They have already 
extended themselves as far north ns the soil and climate will yield 
a reward to man's toil; but tln^ liave not the means of reaching 
the islands, now occupied chiefly by the pirate or the cannibal. 
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which Nature secraa to have intended for the Chinese, and not for 
Europe or the cannibal. They can look forward to no hope of 
any amelioration of their condition, unless such as may come 
from us. 

The proposed road is intended to furnish that hope, by making 
a cheap and rapid means of intercourse between them and Europe 
across the American continent, which would indirectly offer soon 
the means of removing their surplus population to Borneo, New 
Guinea, Australia, &c., ami augment omthat side of the world the 
amount of the products which form their commerce with Europe; 
while the facilities which it will have rendered to settlement 
and production will increase the ability and desires of both 
Europe and America to make exchanges with them, and supply 
each other’s natural wants and comforts, as well as improve their 
physical and moral condition. Can these great objects be accom¬ 
plished by any other way or means than those which I liave to 
promise ? 

The commerce of Europe with Asia remains nearly stationary, 
and cannot be increased unless some great change can be effected 
in the condition of the people, so as to give to each side the means 
to cousume more of the other’s products and commodities. New 
routes for intercourse, and new means for transport, have been 
proposed with a view to effect this most desirable object. Suez has 
been named as one of these routes; but Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
than whom there is no better authority, has been over that route, 
and he agrees with me, that, were Suez itself swept away, the 
great commerce of Europe with Asia would still go round the 
Cape of Good Hope, on account of the dangerous navigation of 
the Mediterranean and Red Sea, and on account of the bad 
climate. The Isthmus of Central America lias been looked to 
during ages for a route between Europe and Asia; but here the 
difficulties of climate are greater than at Suez; the navigation is 
dangerous and difficult, particularly for sailing vessels, which 
must be used, as the distance from London to China by this 
route would be about five times that from England to New York, 
and little or no merchandise could sustain a charge, such os even 
a screw 1 
besides w l 

Good Hope, is greatly against this route. 

From London to Canton the exact measurement over a globe, 
via Panama, is 1560 miles more than by the Cape of Good 
Hope ; but the voyages by sailing vessels have made the difference 
2430 miles in favour of the Cape route. Between I^ondon and 
Singapore the exact measured difference would be 3600 miles 
against Panama. Between I>ondon and Sydney the Panama 
route would be 390 miles less than that by Cape Horn, and 180 
miles less than by the Cape of Good Hope, but sailing vessels 
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projHrller woultl be obliged to demand for transport; 
kbieh the distance, as compared with that by the Cape of 
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have made the difference greatly against the former. To 
Western Australia the Cape of Good Hope route would he 
3360 miles actual measure less than by Panama, and the sail¬ 
ing difference is still greater. This is*a subject on which any¬ 
body mav be satisfied who will take the trouble to measure a 
globe; comment is here unnecessary, because these are geogra¬ 
phical facts, and arguments cannot change them. But were there 
an open strait at Panama that would allow sailing vessels to pass 
through it as easily as round the Cape of Good Hope, what 
would be the gain ? Commerce could not be increased, because 
the condition of the populations of both Europe and Asia would 
remain precisely as they now are; no new and inaccessible 
country could be opened to settlement and production, and no 
new means created to increase and sustain commerce. All the 
different parts and people of the world would remain precisely 
as before. 

We see, Mr. President, in this remarkable geographical 
arrangement which the American continent presents to the world, 
as well in soils, climates, and products, as in population and 
vacaut space for occupation and support, so equal u division, that 
it would seem as if Nature has intended it as the watershed to 
divide the commerce and intercourse of the world. And it must 
be clear that these two sides cannot make exclmuges with each 
other to any considerable extent, because their soils ami climates 
are the same, and after a little while their products will also be 
the same; nor can the western side, owing to greater cost for 
transport, compete with the eastern side in supplying and ex¬ 
changing with Europe. 

In looking now at the geographical and commercial position 
of this westeni slope of the American continent, we find that 
Oregon not only commands the entire slope, but that it also com¬ 
mands all the islands and all Eastern Asia, with the best possible 
navigation to and from the islands and the Asiatic coast. 

Going to the east “ the trades ” would be taken: while returning 
west, the northern and shortest route would be made with “ the 
variables,” or westerly winds, having thus a fair wind both ways. 

As compared with Panama, the actual measurement of the 
globe will show a great difference in favour of a route by Oregon. 
We will first take the Marquesas, the nearest of the islands to 
Panama, where we find a difference in favour of Oregon, and the 
difference increases with other parts until our measuring-line 
reaches across the entire American continent and half way to 
Europe, while a sailing-vessel bound from any of these islands or 
points to Panama would, owing to the trade winds, be forced to 
run north towards Oregon before directing her course for Panama. 
Now, with this commanding posjtion, with all the natural cle- 
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mente for wealth, power, and greatness, and with the recent 
developments in California, what are wc to expect, but that the 
energy, the enterprise, capital, and labour of both Europe and the 
Atlantic ride will be drawn there, and be the means of pushing 
forward into power a nation possessing the best of our energy, our 
skill, and our genius? 

Remote as they will be from us, with a heavy cost for transport, 
is it reasonable to suppose that their intercourse and exchanges 
with us will not be limited to and governed by actual interest ? 
And with the immense commerce at their command with the one 
half of all the world, of which they will be the sole carriers, inav 
we not expect that they will successfully establish the mechanical 
arts, so as to supply most of their own wants, and make their own 
exchanges of the various products and commodities of their 
various parallels and climates to greater advantage than with 
Europe ? And the commerce of Europe with Asia, which England 
now controls, will it not, with her people, capital, and enterprise, 
be gradually transferred to that point ? 

These are no new views, nor are they based upon the recent 
developments in (California; they were matured and placed before 
the world long before the boundary question of Oregon became a 
subject of agitation between England and the United States. 
'ITiey were based upon the geographical position of the country, 
and upon its natural resources, with the certainty that so soon as 
security could be riven to persons and property, the American 
whale fishery would be transferred there, when small vessels 
might be built and fitted out to make three and four cruises in a 
year, now requiring from the Atlantic side two to four years; that 
fishery then employed 20,000 of the very Ivcst seamen, who, with 
their families, would make 100,000 souls, to which might be 
added almost immediately 300,000 more to till the earth and 
commence a commerce with that coast, with the islands, and with 
Asia. Here would have beeu a foundation for a great nation, 
such as the world perhaps has not known ; but the events in Cali¬ 
fornia are I vast ening more rapidly in another form, though uot so 
healthily, the results which 1 had foreseen in the distance; and if 
my views and jiositions are correct, are we not sending away our 
capital, our enterprise, aittl our lalvour to build up a powerful 
separate nation, in whose prosperity, greatness, and power we can 
participate only to a limited extent, unless we can get some 
direct, cheap, und rapid communication with them, so that our 
interests may be united, and each participate in the advantages 
of local portion with the prosperity, power, and glory of the 
other ? The road, which I propose to make, will, unless I am 
very greatly mistaken, secure to us for ever these grand results. 

Rut we know that a railway.cannot be made without means, 
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and for a road of 2030 miles through an entire wilderness, a very 
large amount of available means would be required ; an amount so 

f reat that no capitalist would invest in such an enterprise, because 
e could have no reasonable hope for any return ; and no govern¬ 
ment, certainly not that of the United States, could undertake 
such a work with any hope of success. Even were it completed, and 
its earnings looked to for tlie annual interest on its cost, tliat would 
be fallacious, because the charges on transport for that object 
would exclude traffic, and the objects aimed at by the work could 
not be accomplished. To meet all these great difficulties, 1 have 
recommended a new plan for this great work, one which, while it 
costs the nation nothing, will, in creating itself add as much actual 
wealth to the world as the road may cost for its construction, give 
to the world a free highway, and in doing so, furnish employment, 
homes, and plenty to millions, who otherwise would be destitute ; 
besides which it will open to usefulness the now uncultivated 
wilderness. 

I propose to take the wilderness lands as my basis of means. 
The Bill now pending before the American Congress, and which 
has received the unanimous sanction of several of its committees, 
as well ns the almost unanimous sanction of 21 State Legislatures, 
and of the people of the United States generally, proposes to 
set apart ami sell to me, as an individual, 60 miles in width of 
the public domain, extending from Lake Michigan to the Pacific 
Ocean, in all about 78,( 00,000 of acres,* for which, upon com¬ 
pletion, I agree to pay into the public Treasury 10 cents, per 
acre. The fir»t 800 miles of the line include lands that are all 
of the very best quality for agricultural purposes, easy of settle¬ 
ment, and ready for n crop, being mostly prairie. On this extent 
iB liased the means for this work, and, in order to secure it to 
the nation, this space of 800 miles of good land is to be divided 
into sections of 10 miles by 60 each, and when each section 
of 10 miles of road shall have been completed, then I shall be 
allowed to sell one-half of this section of land, say 5 miles by 60, 
or 192,000 acres, to reimburse my outlay for the 10 miles of road ; 
and should it sell for more than that sum, the excess will be my 

E refit. The other half, 5 miles by 60, will remain unsold, and be 
eld as a fund to be used in carry ing the line lieyoud this 8(k> miles 
of good land, where the sale of the whole section of 10 miles may 
not prove sufficient to reimburse the outlay on the 10 miles of 
road made through it. In this manner the 800 miles of good land 
at the first end of the line is made to furnish means for 1600 
miles of the road; the other 430 miles is provided for from the 
100 miles of guod land on the Pacific side, and from the 


* New Zealand conlaili about 62,000,000 acres. 
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i 100 miles intermediate, mine of which is good: and o largo 
portion would be made available for settlement in consequence of 
the raid passing through it After the work shall have been 
completed, and shall be in successful operation, all the surplus 
]>imis would be my reward fur the work ; but though the title t» 
the road would vest in myself and my heirs or assignees, still 
Congress would hold the power to regulate the charges for trans¬ 
port, and keep them at an amount required for the expenses of 
operation and repairs, thus making it a free road. 

The tide of emigration to the United States is such, and the 
settlement in the immediate neighbourhood of the proposed route 
is so gnjat, that there call be no doubt, with the facilities which the 
road would render to settlement, besides the advantages of a cheap 
in cams of transport to market, that there would be a demand far 
the lands on its line to an amount quite equal to any sum. that 
could lie profitably employed in making It. It would not, however, 
be necessary to coniine its progress to the amount of actual sales 
of the lands, because the lands being the basis relied on, capital 
would look to them, and not to the road, fur a return or for 
interest; and a* the sole under any circumstances would far more 
than meet the annual interest, and as the security would he daily 
augmented from the enhanced value which the operation and 
advancement of the road, as well as from partial settlement, would 
give to the unsold lauds, the longer they remain unsold the greater 
would be the return for the investment on them* With 19,000 
families, or 95,000 soula, per annum, and allowing each family 
to purchase 160 Acres of land at the usual price, I eould complete 
this great work In 15 years; yet this is only about one-fourth 
of the annual emigration from luirope to the United States I 
The settlements in Wisconsin, between Lake Michigan and the 
Mississippi River, directly in the neighbourhood of the proposed 
route, have exceeded 100,000 souls per annum for several years ; 
in Iowa, W. of the Missisdppi, It has exceeded 50,000 per Annum; 
and in Wineons!n, N. of the proposed line, the settlements of hist 
year were estimated at more than 50,000 souls, and alt this 
without Aliy of the facilities and stimulants which the formation of 
such a road would create. 

I make this explanation in order that the subject may lie folly 
understood, and not with a view to procure capital or to solicit 
investment, because it is a plan which must provide for itself; 
still, when under way, the lands wj|] afford the safest and most 
profitable investment ever offered to the public, being constantly 
increased in value, and subject to no changes from .'.tale legiidation 
or state embarrassments. 

Capitalist- and practical business men, here and in the United 
States, have full confidence in tha plan; and the necessary amount 
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of capital for its comnKflacemeiit is at the command of the BUI, so 
soon as it may he enacted into a law by Congress. 

Mr, President, before I embarked in tins great enterprise I 
counted well the cost. It had been ray lot to have been exten¬ 
sively and actively engaged in commercial pursuits with the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world, which gave me a knowledge of mankind 
sufficient to understand wbat I was about to take upon myself, 
and to comprehend what I might expect to encounter in toils and 
trials necessary to satisfy public opinion, and to carry out the 
work. And the first trial was in satisfying my own mind before 
I could persuade the public to lake an interest in it: those who 
esteem a reputation, and regard public opinion, can appreciate 
this trial. 

To make this preparation I spent two years in Asia, where T 
collected statistics of population, of commerce, of products, and 
resources of Chinn and the islands particularly, but of all Asia 
generally. 1 studied their manners, habits, and wants, and 
examined the c onditio n of the people, bo as to ascertain for myself 
the probable regatta which the successful opening of this great 
highway might Influence, 

Prom the' geographical formation of the North American con¬ 
tinent I was assured of a feasible mute ; but In order to be fully 
satisfied on this point, as well os to be sure that my basis for 
means was solid and available, that materials with facilities for 
carrying on such a work, ns well ns for the settlement through 
the wildertnvs. 'lid exist, rmd that tin* stream* could be safely 
bridged, so as to give an uninterrupted intercourse from ocean 
to ocean without transhipment, in the summer of 1845, right 
mouiljs nffcer my return from Asia, with a company in all of 
seven, I traversed a large distance of the country through which 
the proposed road would run. f examined the streams (the 
Uieaouri for IfiOO miles), the Mississippi, and other*, to ascertain 
the points at which they can he bridged. I was on the Missouri 
in a canoe for 27 days. The result was satisfactory. I found 
that for the route which I bad proposed all the streams could be 
bridged ; £ found the country beautiful, and for the plan 1 had 
laid down well adapted to settlement: though mostly prairie, 
there is an abundance of coal, and by starting lit the point 
which 1 have proposed, there w r ill he materials and facilities for 
the work, as well as for settlement. 

My own personal examinations, as far as the South Pass. prove 
that the ascent is gradual, and not great ; thence to ihc Pacific 
the streams which flow into the Colombia will be followed. "Ilic 
elevations all through have been taken at three different times, 
and show the route to be feasible. This exploration was one of 
severe toil and hardship, and J was often without food for days, 
and 85 days without being unde? a roof. 
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The route is remarkable, as will be seen by the geographical 
formation of the country. Here, at what is called M the South 
Pass” (an open plain of 30 miles in width), the waters run¬ 
ning into the Atlantic on the E. and those which flow into the 
Pacific on the W., arc separated. To reach this point from the 
E. the ascent is so gradual as to he scarcely perceptible. From 
the proposed starting point of the road on Lake Michigan the dis¬ 
tance is about 1200 miles, and the entire elevation to overcome 
in the whole distance is about 6000 feet. Ou the Pacific side 
the country is more mountainous, but there are no insurmountable 
difficulties in following down the streams, which are without any 
great rapids ; and it is remarkable that there is no feasible route 
S. of this. From the 32nd to the 42nd parallel there is no route 
by which the mountains can be avoided, and the great arid plains 
would also present insuperable obstacles. 

From the 98th meridian, westward, the earth is not productive, 
except by irrigation, and there ore three high mountain-ranges 
traversing this parallel from N. to S. Partner northward, how¬ 
ever, there is a practicable route over British territory, to which 
line the attention of the public has been directed by my friend 
Mai or Carmichael Smyth and others. 

'Hie route which I have proposed to take is not only the sole 
feasible one on the United States side, but the only one in the 
tame where the lands can be made available, or capable of settle¬ 
ment to any great extent, nud the only route where all the streams 
can be bridged ; besides which, on a great circle of the globe, it 
is the shortest route between any of the Atlantic cities and the 
Pacific; while the proposed terminus at Puget Sound is in the 
only harbour and climate suitable for such a commerce. 

The Halifux, Quebec, and Montreal roads will run on to join 
Michigan, to be connected with it S. of the lakes ; besides, all 
Canada would have free access to it by the lakes, and we should 
liave the shortest route (except on the English territory) across the 
American continent between Europe and Asia. 

As compared with Central America the difference is immense, 
ns will be seen by measurement on the globe, the actual differ¬ 
ence being 3840 miles ; and as compared with the Cape of Good 
Hope, it is 2100 miles; but, as voyages are now made, the differ¬ 
ence would be much greater. 

The saving in time, owing to better navigation and the great 
railway distance across the American continent, would be im¬ 
mense. The land journey between England and China could be 
made (allowing 30 miles per hour for railway and time for coal¬ 
ing, &o.) in 294 days, and by sea with sailing vessels in :>8:—now 
requiring an average of 120 days. From Halifax or New York 
to China the land-journey might be made in 19£ days, and the 
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voyage in 38 days, now requiring 120, and at a less cost for trans¬ 
port than by the present sea-voyage, besides having the advan¬ 
tages of a climate m which all commodities of commerce would be 
secure from damage or destruction. 

It would require t»w much time to go into detail here, but I 
can show that, taking the actual as well as the estimated charge, 
for a large amount, and regular traffic on your railways costing 
32,000/. per mile, ami estimating freights by ships as it is charged 
by measurement of 40 cubic feet to the ton, and by railways at 
the actual weight, the commerce of Europe with Asia can be 
carried over this railway, if made, as proposed, a free road , 
so as to cause an immense saving in cost, interest, &c., ns well 
as in the capital employed. But suppose that I am in error in 
this (which, as I have devoted so much time to, and so closely 
examined the whole subject, besides having consulted so many 
autliorities, I cannot admit) ; and suppose that I succeed in making 
this railway as I have proposed ; or suppose I complete only 500, 
700, or 1000 miles of it—which l can do only as I effect a settle¬ 
ment of the country—would not even this bring the wilderness 
into use and occupation by civilised man? Would it not give 
employment, homes, ami plenty to millions now destitute ? Would 
it not give to them a cheap means of transport for their products 
to a market, and to exchange for the mechanical products of 
Europe ? Would not this benefit their moral and physical con¬ 
dition ? Would it not be a means of civilising the Indians, if that 
be possible ? Would it not benefit Europe ? And would it not 
benefit the world ? 

The American Congress will doubtless pass my Bill into a Law 
at the early part of the coming session, but the rapid settlement 
which is being made on the lands at the beginning of tbe route 
is, I fear, likely to render the execution of the plan impossible, 
because there can be no adequate sulietitute for these lands, or 
for the facilities afforded only at the starting point. Then, Mr. 
President, there can be no hope for this great work, except on 
your side, on the British territory—where the route is feasible, 
and where, though there would be great difficulties in carrying 
my plan into execution, I believe it can be successfully done. 
Should it fail on the American side, it will then be my desire to 
see it carried out on your side. It is a work for the world, and 
as such it is my desire and cherished hope to sec it accomplished. 
I claim no patent for my views, opinions, or suggestions; but I 
have made a direct proposition to my own country ami to the 
world, ami have laboured hard to show its importance: all I ask 
is the use of the wilderness land on our side or on your side, and 
I am ready to redeem the pledge tliat 1 have given to the world. 
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IX .—Survey made for a Canal, through the River Sapoa , to the 
Port of Salinas or Dolahos , in Costa Rica. By Magister 
Andreas Oersted, of Copenhagen. Presented by Mr. 
G. Fylkr. 

[Head Jane 9, 1851.] 

Dr. Francisco Oreamuno having mentioned to me a spot in the 
department of Guanacaste, which he thought would be the most 
favourable for cutting a canal to unite the Lake of Nicaragua with 
tlic Pacific, I—having to make a journey to that department for 
the purpose of continuing my researches in natural history, and 
knowing that the Government of this State takes a great interest 
in every project likely to prove advantageous to the country — 
desired to make, in company with Dr. F. Gutterrix, all the in¬ 
vestigations of which the short space of time and the want of 
necessary instruments would admit. Thus it is that I take the 
liberty of presenting to your Excellency this short account, 
together witn the topographical sketch-map of that department. 

The formation of a canal in that part is quite possible ; on one 
side a lon£ passage in the bed of the river Sapoa, and on the other 
the beautiful low level country which extends from the Pacific 
along the salt lagoons of Bolanos into that river, present un¬ 
doubted facilities. The following is the description of these 
places:— 


The river Sapoa, from its entrance in the Lake of Nicaragua , to 
the Creek of Sonsapor. 

The Sapoa is one of the largest rivers discharging its waters 
into the Lake of Nicaragua. At its mouth it has a width of 200 
Yards, with a depth of 2 to 3, and it is never choked up with sand¬ 
banks. At a quarter of a league's distance from its mouth it 
has a depth of 10 yards, diminishing gradually; and it is 
navigable for the largest canoes up to within three-quarters of a 
league from its mouth. Higher up. although navigable, there are 
rapids. We embarked at a quarter of a league from the mouth, 
and proceeded up to the creek ofCabalcota, where there is a small 
rapid close to Pena blanca White rock). This rapid is formed 
by two arms into which the river is there divided. One of these, 
with a little cost, might be made navigable for all sorts of canoes. 
Near Cabalcota the width of the river is 25 yards, gradually 
diminishing in depth up to the mouth of the Sonsapor. In this 
latter part, from Cabalcota to Sonsapor, which is about 1^ 
leagues distance, the navigation is rendered very difficult, if not 
impossible, by numerous rocks and rapids. The course of the 
river from its mouth to this place is N. and S. 
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Description of the low level country between the Pacific and the 

river Supoa* 

Til is low level U nothing more than a continuation of the low 
coast formed by the salt lagoons of Bolarioa towards the N*E, j 
this coast rises very slowly for 6GQ9 yards from the sea, where 
vou reach tbe highest point, which point does not appear to be 
higher than 270 Ret. This inconsiderable height lias ft length of 
1200 yards, whence it slowly descends towards the river Sapou, 
forming thus the separation between the waters which run into the 
Pacific and those which How to the Sauna. The waters to the 
Pacific flow only in the rainy season, and those to the Sapna arc 
formed by two creeks, the Nispiro and Sensepor, which unite 
and flow into the Sagan. 

This low country lias on both sides high ridges of land, but 
does not present any sudden rises nor any other impediment ex¬ 
cept a few large stance* Measuring exactly the distance from the 
sea to the road, which goes from the mouth of the Sapoa near 
that river and passes by the declivity “ Del Obispo," there is a 
distance of 12,000 yards ; m that t he total extent of the low country 
does not much exceed 2 Spanish leagues. 

Respecting the cutting a Canal in these places. 


Sappcwrd TlfipanJIcttUr ScfthB of thi Ion o.uritrir uid of llw ii w SagnM. 
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The communication of the Lake of Nicaragua with the Pacific at 
the pi'inis thus projected consists in cutting a canal of longues 
along the course of the river Sapoa, and a canal through the 
hiw level or sloping country, which is leagues in extent. The 
river Sapna for a distance of 1 league is already navigable, the 
remaining league and three-quarters oiler no difficulty to cutting 
a canal, as a small excavation of the same river and a few lucks 
will be sufficient. In order to cut a canal 111 rough the sloping 
country, it will he necessary to bring it to the same level ns the 
river S&poa at the mouth of the creek of Sonsnpor, a distance of 
t57UO yards, to the eastern tide ^f die elevation c b. For this 
VOL* XXI. 11 






9^ Survey made for a Canal. through the Hiver Sajtoi i, 

purpose it would bo neeefflaiy to meka a small excavation of 5000 
y !ltt j 3 | n ^ngih from c to e f end another deeper one of 
ya r dri from * to b. The oilier side of the low level (slope), as 
iiir ns the Pacific, may be cut through by a small excavation and 

11 ft' W 

Yvoxw the foregoing it is presumed that the plan of conducting 
the water? of the lagoon or late into the Pad lie would not be 
Entertained at all, as this owing to the nature of the seal, would 
be very iliffijEdt, if not iui|K>^ibh, Nor would it be at au re¬ 
quired, as the river Sapc* coo tains quite water enough for tbe 
eaoal on one side in one direction, a lid the creeks of Nispiro mid 
Sonsapor, added to the waters which irrigate the descent to the 
Pad hr t would furnish quite sufficient in the other. It may be 
well to notice here that all thb country has a firm soil, composed 
of porphyry, with tile exception of that part of the descent next to 
tlie Pacific, which eaoa*ts of sandy clayey soil, Ihc porphyry has 
the advantage for the excavation, that m many parts it is composed 
of mounds, which break very easily, 

Tims it apfiears that the whole canal would consist of— 

River S»p*n . 

I leapwr t»f the rfver SapfiS* fiaviJEat'm {,n t »). 
t| leOgtlH i|f K.im n river, with B. small excivntion e). 

Loir, level, doping Country 

7,500 yards of iroal! t^eavalioEi (r, *> 
l,1UO Jo, of niltH-T tk'L'IHT do, (»+ 4). 

C,i.'KX> do. of smalt do. (c, J}» 


OnSEH VATJOSB, 

Comparison bettcecn this spot and that examined and proposed by 
j’l/r. Bayley, fur making a Canal* 

The value of things is relative. In order to learn the value of 
this point 3t is necessary to compare it with other points already 
projected and explored, If there rai-'ts a Imlter spot, the value 
of thi* one, iKit will is lauding the various ad vantage* it may possess, 
b less than the ether; but if there be no other point as good, 
then the one hero advocated should be preferred. It is fur this 
reason that cutting a canal in tills spot appeared to roe difficult 
before I knew the observations which Mr. Bayley had made at 
another point; but .-.inee I have seen them, and compared the two, 
it appears to me that the one here projected o tier a many more 
facilities. 

The spot proposed by Mr. Bayley extends from the mouth of 
the river Sail Juan del Sud, mu the Pacific, in a direct lino as Tar 
as the Luke of Nicaragua, nuking a distance uf a little more than 
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to the Port of Salinas^ or Bokmot, in Costa Pica. *J9 

5 leagues. At this point there is a ridge of high mountains, 
which would require a tunnel of £ of a league, and a very deep 
excavation of more than j of a league, and for thir remainder a 
small excavation. Thus, while it appears that there is hardly any 
difference in the extent of both canals, the plan lie re proposed by 
tne possesses two advantages, viz, :- —1st. That one league is 
aiready navigable naturally ; ihjd. That tunnel will he ne¬ 
cessary. 

Last Observation* 

It should be home in mind that all the levels in a perpen¬ 
dicular, as well as a horizontal direction (with the exception of 
the level of the sloping ground), have been taken approximately, 
80 that on this account no very exact calculation can be made of 
the expense that would in. incurred in making a canal* I think, 
however, that this survey is sufficient to prove that a canal can be 
made here with mare ease and with less expense than in any other 
place ns yet explored* The object of this statement can be no 
otlr’r than to encourage the supreme Government to have the 
ground examined by parties wlto may possess sufficient knowledge 
fur making a minute iuvestigatkm and an exact calculation, and 
thus give an impulse towards realizing an idea which* more than 
any other, is calculated to promote the welfare and grandeur of 
this country. The great value which the realization of it would 
have for the commerce of the whole world is so clear, that the 
carrying into effect such an undertaking ku-. been, for many years 
a great desideratum of all nations. These are the slight observa¬ 
tions which 1 hove been enabled to make in the short time during 
which I remained in the department of Guanara-le. The narra¬ 
tive which 1 give of them is pcrhapsi not s*f exact as it should be, 
owing to the difficulty I feel in express) ng my ideas in a foreign 
tongue* Nevertheless, if the President should consider them 
worthy of his attention and of some utility to the country, it will 
he a reward sufficient Tor me and 1 shall lie satisfied ; requesting 
only that the defects which my account contains may be excused. 


X. — Observations on the Geography of Soutficrrt .Pent, including 
Survey of the Pruritic* of 'Parapart, j, anti Haute to Chile by the 
coast of the Desert of Atacama. By XV* BoLU£»T, F.K.fi.S 
[n«4 ajh-iI js, 

A KE3metres of some years in Lower Peru, in the province of 
Tzrupuea, department of Arequipa, coin ns cueing in lb£fi, during 
which l w*ls engaged in tinning operations at the celebrated silver- 
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mines of Guantajaya, afforded me the opportunity of studying the 
physical geography, fc, of this but little frequented portion of 

Southern Peru* . T . 

In the month of December [the summer of that region I lett 
Valparaiso with the usual S.tf.K* wind, whirh, during the night 
veering towards the In rid, forms the “ terrain or coo) breeze from 
tlic Andes; thus depressing the temperature of the air, dew is 
formed, and* 113 hut little of it falls on the land, "ill account in 
some measure for the arid and desert character of she coa^t of 
Peru- 

In winter, vis* from May to July, the winds ore from the N., 
the air is charged with much vapour (gam*), covering the 
summit* of the mountains of the coast, where mi ooreshuial cactus 
and a few bulbous plants appear* This period of the year is 
blown as the Tiempo tie Flores, when also a few gufliMcoea may 
be seen roaming about these elevated flower-spot? oi ilie detect, 

A a Arica is approached barren undulating land is seen, and iu 
its rear ranges of rocky sterile mountains, anil farther eastward ju 
the background the peaks of the Andes towering majestically 
above all, 

Arica*— AH around fa a desert, save whore a streamlet may rim, 
giving rise to a vegetation* which is artificially increased by 
urination and manuring tliu land with guano. 

The rock of the country is principally porpbyritic, reposing on 
slate ; the surface in the liolluws and plains is covered w ith allu¬ 
vial and saliferous matters, 

Taem is 30 milts inland by a desert route. It is rammed 
with water by a fair stream origin at mg hi the Andes, and is a 
thriving place. I returned to Arica by another trade: the coun¬ 
try' travelled over was one scene df hopeless aridity, masses of rock 
covered with sand and salt. 

As it seldom or ever rains in lhc?o latitudes, and there being 
rrn vegetation, tlic surface of the country hai> remained, and limy 
still do 60 for age?, in die same state, unless disturbed by earth- 

nuakes or other volcanic agency. . . * , 

JtfW—This port h about 100 miles N.V> from Arica* and, 
although iu a desert, has since I *27 superseded Quilca, being 
free from “terciana" or ague, probably iu consequence of there 
being no water in the vicinity hut that which U conveyed to it by 
mC ans of an aqueduct (canaria). It i* a mere landing-plnce 
amongst the roeU although now the principal port of Are- 

1 ''flic road from Islay to A requip passes up a ravine which cuts 
through tlic mountains of the coast before the great Pam pa 
above*!* attained —an elevated desert plain. 300t> feet aliove the 
sea, its surface covered with supd and volcanic and extend- 



Medm&t Volcano* of Ar&jnipu and Omait, 1 (| 1 

tng some 50 miles across ; bounded on the \V. by the raountaini 
of the coast , and to the E\ hy the Andos, w it It the volcano of 
Arequipa as a landmark, generally emitting smoke. 

lo these desert plains may be seen the Mcdanos/' or moving 
semicircular siml-ltills, the concavity generally towards the N„ 
on account of the winds being from the 8. In case of a heavy 
gale these “ Medan os ” shift and are blown about, and travellers 
have been overwhelmed and lost iu them. They are of all sizes, 
from that of an anthill to hundreds of feet. 

Having passed the Pam pa, another distance of 30 miles of 
barren hUU is to be gone competed of volcanic rocks, sand¬ 
stone, and here anil there a little dark granite and their debris, 
ivlien the vineyards of Tiahayti appear, and a few miles far¬ 
ther is 

The city of AraquipOf at the base of the volcano of the same 
name, which tire-emitting mountain was anciently called Miatie, 

Arequipa is a picturesque, Spanish-! in/king city : it has a con¬ 
siderable population and much transit trade with Elm interior of 
i' ; Hr The first Spaniards visited the country as early as 1533, 
and the city was founded by Francisco Pizarm in 1539; 

According to Ifaenke, who readied the summit of the volcano 
in I 7U4, the rircuJnfcrence of the principal crater wits then about 
1380 English feet j a second crater was 440 feet in its largest part, 
and 120 feet in its least. The circumference of thc^lcano at its 
base lie calculated to be -35 miles, ami its elevation above the sea 
L 7, 154 feet. 

Mr. Pentlaml, to whom wc owe so much of our knowledge of the 
mountainous parts of Peru and Bolivia, makes the elevation of 
the volcano 18,300 feet, and the city of Areqoip* 7788 feet 
above the sea. 

Nearly the whole of the year the summit of the volcano is 
covered with snow. All around is composed of lava and ashes, 
which have been ejected from its crater. 

Arequipu hnx often been visited by severe earthquakes; tho^e of 
1.5*2, lb04, 166", 1667, 1715, 1725. 1784. may be panic u- 
];iri-.-i'| fra in their ruinous effects. The Fearful earthquakes (ter- 
remoto*) that shook nearly the whole of Peru took place in 1687 
and I 716. 

In S(jii7 there was a violent eruption of the volcano of Are- 
quipa, after which its summit was first visited by Europeans, who 
found a large crater formed by ancient eruptions, and iu the 
centre of it a cone, from the apex of which issued smoke. 

Iu February 1600 there wU-« a great eruption of the volcano 
of Ornate (probably the Uvinos of Pentkndj, situated to the 
S.E. of Arequipa, accompanied by severe earthquakes, winch 
destroyed several villages with ^ their inhabitants, and is worth 
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notidifflg from the feet of ashes having been carried more than 100 
miles distant from the volcano. 

The mountains of the const from Arina to Islay, as well as 
those to the N., have not the elevation of those to the Sw of 
Alien* neither are they so well defined- They are romped of 
hard sandstones and porphyries* and sufficiently elevated to re¬ 
ceive moisture from tbo thick mist i gamali in the winter months, 
which trives life to a few cacti, a Little pasture, imd some flowers 
on the Tomas or summits;. 

Provider of Ttirupwa ,—The first account we have of Southern 
Peril i -5 in 1450, when the Inca Tupfinki established for a time 
his court m Atacama, intrusting the command pf an expedition to 
Siodd Ttoca against the Copiapinots: this chief went as far as 
the fruitful plains of Maipm 

Almugro, when he parted from Pizarro to undertake the con¬ 
quest of Chile, took the mountain route from Cuzco over the 
Andes, in which the sufferings of the expedition from cold, 
hunger, and fatigue were very great He appear* to have de¬ 
scended to San Pedro tie Atacama, and thence to Copiapo and 
Coquimbos whilst at the latter place (15.H7) it was that Kada, 
one of his officers, brought him from Peru information which 
decided him to return tluther; hut bal ing experienced so ninny 
privations by the mountain track, he took that by the eastern 
margin of the Desert of Atacama, On this march the desert 
tracks of Atacama and Southern Peru were first discovered by 
the Spaniards, atid some of his followers determined to remain 
behind in tl ic less arid localities of Pica, I :i rnpnca, ( am it in. Ac, , 
which Contained Indian populations under their respective Caciques, 
Sanga, Gpo, A wire, Taucari, and Cliiiquichauibu. 

Tarapaca wan the most distant and extensive province of the 
empire of Peru, and a> uninhabited and without the incans of 
cultivation that it was almost disregarded by the discoverer*, who* 
when they wore questioned concerning it, replied by saying 
“ that its trucks wens over rocky mountains, sandy, uninhabited, 
and rainless deserts, covered with salt and without water, exces-ive 
heat during the day, and cold at night-' 

The physical features of this province, which will apply gene¬ 
rally to all the southern part of Pern, may bo described as 
follows: — • 

L The arid mountain of the coast, which arc of a porpfayritic 
formation, running N, and S., rising oftrimes abruptly from the 
sea p from 3000 io 6000 feet above it, and some 30 miles in width, 
having large hollows and undulations in them ; destitute of 
vegetation, and the greater portion of their surface covered with 
sand, salt, and other saline substances. When the sand and silt 
are found mixed it is called catfefae, and may be regarded as a 
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sirpprtirirt! covering, The origin of the salt is hoi. clearly ima'le 
out ; it bits been called a saliferous aljiiviiini, by some supposed 
to have been washed out of the mountains* by others to have l teen 
left there by the ocean. 

la this range the silver-tninc? of Giinntajaya and bantu ivd-sa 
are situated# 

TL The Patnpu, or Great Plain of Tama ru gab is from 3000 
to 35CIQ feet above the sea, running N into the province of 
Arica, ami SL into the desert of Atacama, about 30 miles wide ; 
niucli of it is covered with MTitl salt, nitrate of s:ida, rind other 
saline bodies* Water, derived from the mountains to the b„ is 
found at various depths, A few taroamgtw or acacia-trees are 
met with in the Paaipa. 

III. Thence rises a desert range of mountains, chiefly of sand¬ 
stone, same 7000 feet above the sea, and 20 miles in width. 

IV, An elevated district follows, much broken, and here for 
tin; first time are seen conns pastures, brushwood, and large 
cacti. The pastures improve as they get higher up, until by 
fhe severity of the climate they diminish. and finally disappear at 
an elevation of from 10,300 to 16,000 feet. 

\\ We are now at the bate of the Andes, or Cordillera Rent, 
sometimes called the Western Cordillera of the Andes, in which 
lire very high mountain ridges, including the Tirinia, or Chuncuru, 
iy 47 ^., d0 12‘TV., supposed by my friend Mr. G. Smith, from 
it visit to its vicinity in 1830, to be 24,000 to 25,000 feet above 
die sea* Me in fraani means snow: hence llti rltua, and in 
Spanish the mune Liriraa* Crossing the high passes, mid de¬ 
scending a little,— 

VI. Is an elevated undulating region, known as the Puna, 
Paramo, or Sierra ; thu occupies a great extent of country N., S., 
and K,, and is sometimes dominated the mountain knot of Potosi; 
in It appear high ranges of mountains, including the 11 snow-repped 
heights of Lipes,” and farther to the N. and E. Uiuumi and Somta. 

There are considerable in this elevated region, where 

there are lakes containing fish, pasture is found, and a small quan¬ 
tity of quinoiv (milletji us raised. 

Tills great mountain knot, or rather the Peruvian Audi: , may 
he looked upon as one of volcanic elevation, and contain* several 
active as well as quiescent volcano*. 

In die province of Tam pare the two Cordillera* are not so 
defined as farther to the N, where they may truly lie called the 
Peruvian and Bolivian ranges. 

We know, however, hut little of the geography of this great 
mountain knot in the district under consideration, doubtless the 
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seat of much volcanic action; indeed the Indians believe that the 
greater number of the mountain peaks have been formed by 
volcanos, 

A survey of the province was made by Mr. Geo* Smith atid 
myself in IH28, at the request of the Peruvian Government; the 
result* of which have been introduced by Arrow smith into Ida 
later maps drawn for the works of Captain FitzRoy and Sir Wood- 
_ bine Pariah. 

The province of Tnrapaca lies between 19 and 21" S0 T 3. and 
6 S° ]5 r and 70° 22 p \Y. It is bounded on die N. by Arica, on the 
E. by Bolivia, on the 3. by the desert of Atacama, and on the 
W. by the Pacific Ocean. In 1628 it formed part of the pro¬ 
vince of Arica. 

It is divided into four enrstos or curacies, viz. Taro pan*. Pica, 
Si bays, and Camina, with a mixed population of ahmil 11,000 
souls, consisting of the do-midants of Spaniard?, Spaniards and 
Indians, and a few negroes, the greater proportion being Indians 
whose language is the Ay maid. 

Those Indium? who I mid land pay an annual tribute or tax coital 
to about If, sterling; other Indiana without land, 16/,; the white 
population 12 /,—the latter al$u [nay a property-tax 5 the whole 
annual income of the province is under 3 o 0 tV, 

Carato of Ttiropaca .—The town of Turapoca (19* fjt> S., 
69 * 35 ' W.j is the seat of government of the province, the chief 
of which U a sub-prefect. The ravine, at the mouth of which it 
h situated, rises in the Cordillera of Lirima. In general there is 
barely sufficient water to irrigate the laud (which is carefully 
manured with guano), capable of cultivation in this qnebrnda, as 
welt as in many others; but when thunderstorms with their heavy 
rains occur in the Andos, great torrents or avenidaa rush down 
the revises, bringing with thorn masses of rock, trees, huts, cattle, 
indeed all that may be in their way — leaving, after one of 
these sudden and destructive Hoods, nothing but a lied of stones. 
The houses are bulk of adobe or sun-dried brick, and seldom rtf 
more than a ground-floor, ae a precaution against the frequently 
occurring earthquakes. The produce of the hind is maize, wheat, 
alfalfa, luceru (lnodicaga sativa), fruit, and a few vegetables. Up 
the ravine are the Indian settlements of Foelika, Laonsana, and 
PmJmrta; in the vicinity of tlic latter there art- some old gold, 
gilver, and lead mine*, formerly worked by the Spaniards. 

On the mad from Tarapaca to Goaotaiaya, and 6 miles \Y. of 
the Pozo do Ramirez, is the Cerrito de lluara, a “ bramador,” 
or rumbling mountain, which is on object of curiosity to the 
traveller, but to the Indian one rather of fear. The sounds arc 
generally heard about sunrise. This bill is situated in a desert 
plain ; during the day the Country around i* exposed to great beat \ 


Bramadar—Sulphur Springs — Iquifvt* IOJj 

at iiiphi there is a considerable diminution of temperature, in rnn- 
seq lienee of the hot 8. wind having gone to the oast ward, where 
it gets cooled by the Andes, forming during the night the land- 
breeze ; as the sun rises, the air becomes heated, expansion takes 
place, rapid current? and even gnsts of wind are formed, which, 
striking upon the sides of the mountains, and setting the sand in 
motion., cause probably the roaring or rambling sounds in question* 

Mitmim, 20° 4'4b' S., is a large Indian town E, of Tara plica. 
Tie potato is here met with in great perfection, and thib locality is 
supplied with water from clear boiling sulphur-springs. Here¬ 
about is much gypsum, alum, and carbonate of soda. JJamitoa 
is in the vicinity, where there is a gold-vein, and in the Cerru 
Cot*midi> are indications of gold, silver, and copper* 

To the E. of Mamina is the high range of Yabriceya, abounding 
in metals, principally silver, at the points known a? Picwdha and 
Paihucmta ; the climate of these elevated mining districts is very 
severe* there being much vain, snow, and cold* 

In the vicinity of Quipisca, \V. of Mamina, are many desert 
-andv ravines, nnd thxR-e unaccustomed to travel in such countries 
would be alarmed at the overhanging precipices* targe masses 
from which have been thrown down by earthquakes. Hie road 
from Maui inn to Pica panel through several deep dells without 
water* Pcuo tie Ramirez is a well 60 feet deep, sunk in (lie 
pontpa for the use of travellers. In this province, as well as in 
many other parts of Peru, no one starts on a journey without a pair 
of bullock’s boms (chides) full of water slung in front (if his 
caddie, provisions to the saddle-bags, nnd n thick poncho or two 
to serve as blankets, as at times he may be far days without falling 
in with water or a but. 

Iquitjuc, tiO° liJ r 47 8., '' 14 \V., is the principal port of the 

province, sheltered by nn island (which was formerly thickly 
covered with guano, since removed), and situated at the NA\ , 
extremity of n low tract of ground, surrounded by high and barren 
mountains, Iquique stands on a stratum of broken shells (princi¬ 
pally cylherea) in all stages of degradation, in some places several 
feet thick, intermixed with others similar to those now inhabiting the 
neighbouring seas, and have in all probability been elevated above 
tberlevel of the ocean at no very distant date : the general opinion 
i* that there is a gradual upheaving of the whole line of coast, fix* 
tending some distance inland; mi this point Mr. Blake* observes 
that fragment* of recent shells have been found in the patnpa of 
Tamarngul, which is 3000 to 3500 feet above the ?ea* and distant 
from it It) to 40 miles. Iquiquc owes its present importance as 
being the shipping [sort of the sal it re. or nitrate of soda, found on 

* GvfllUibcal and MMIvmitl Ko(3« of TjxaptiCfl, ttj J H. Hlakei American 
Joumiil of Science, April, 181 . 1 * ( 
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the western margin of the Pa-upa dc TamarogaJ, and of silver, 
mainly fi^>m the mines of Guantajaya atid Santa ftitea. 

There is neither wood, water, nor vegetation here; most of the 
water is brought from Pisagun., 45 miles to the N.*utd is often very 
bnckhb; provisions, come from the 3 interior nnd Chile. 

The popvilation is employed in shipping nitrate of soda and in 
fishing, particularly for the congrio (of the conger cel family) ; 
there are a few other sons of flab, which, with mussels, limpets, 
sea-eggs, and a few small crabs, is (lie only food to be met with. 
The place is healthy and there is no ague. 

During three years’ residence at Iquiquc I only once saw a 
slight shower of rain, barely sufficient to lav the dust. Mean 
winter heat feC at <s7 £? a.t noon, 62' at 8 f.m.; summer 

heat, 72* at 6 a,m.. TtPnt noon, 74 5 at 8p.m. 

Of sea-birds there arc immense docks, including the cormorant, 
pelican, booby, gull, shag, Sec, To these birds bowing the existence 
of so much guano found un the coast of Peru, From the period 
of the first shipment of guano toKurOpe in IS38 to April, I ^51 , a I unit 
1,000,000 tons has been imported into Great Britain, Peru alone 
having &upplicd435,000 tons. From 1850 to the first three mouths 
in 1851, there was imported from Peru alone U7,000 tons. 

Of land-birds, condors, vultures hawks, and turkey-buzzards 
are numerous. There are a few bits, many rats, mice, Heas, and 
mosquitos in abundance engendered by wet sea-weed ; a vinebuca 
is occasionally seen. 

Iquique is the only village un the coast of the province ; the 
other places named in the charts are merely headlands, beaches, 
islands, $c,, vi sited by the fishermen from [quique in search of 
congrio, seals, and sea otters, in their ingeniously-constructed 
balsas, or floats made of seal-skins, inflated with air. During their 
stay at such places they live in caves or wretched cabins built of 
whales' ribs covered with seal-skius, and subsist on water, maize, 
and fish which they take with them. An old fisherman, on being 
asked how he amused lumself when not at his laljours,, replied, 
* Why , 1 smoke ; and as l have consumed 40 paper rigors, a day 
for the lost 50 years, which cost me one rial each, will you have 
the goodness to tell me how many 1 have smoked, and bow much 
I have cxjieuied in tobacco?” The answer wns 730,000 paper 
cigars, value 470/,! And this was a poor fisherman. 

With tlte present steam navigation along the Pacific, facilitating 
the transport of merchandise and provisions, I am led to believe 
that this, perhaps the most barren coast in the w orld, w ill sooner or 
later lie earrfidEy “ catradof or examined for mines, and it would 
not surprise me to hear of important discoveries of the precious and 
other metals, as also of valuable saline deposits; tltcn, although 
large cities may not rise up, places uf commercial importance will 
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Chambiiya—Silver Mine* of Guanl&jtafa* 

line the coast* l will mention a few plaice go this lino of lire 
roast ijf tiio province worthy of turilier exauriuatinn, \\x < : 

1. Alcapar&m (19° 29"S.)s N. of Pisagua. Here is much sub 
phnte of iron, resulting from a decomposition of the sulphurct : me 
latter is looked upon as a eriadero or breeder of gold* N* and S. 
of the quebrada of Pimgsa. bUyct veins are met with. Lkonabajfa, 

2040" is another important spot ; mid if water and provisions 
could Ire placed there at a reasonable rate, it h the general opinion 
tliat aootocr ailveiHiiine like Gmmtajaya would rise out of the de¬ 
sert; here both gold and silver are found, CAekAuAij, in -1° & * 
contains stiver veins ; and at Paitfttina and Ch pana (in 21 t- 
J|, of L<vi t some gold lias been found. I o the S t nt Lun there *iis 
formerly a great deposit of guano. At P aquique, in 5£ 1 0 i&G S-, 
and 10 miles & ofit, are the recently-discovered rich copper- 
mines of Dwmde* and Ttxopiibs the first cargo from the former 
left for England early this year (L&ftl). liter is brought to 
these new mines at the rate of 3fb. per tun. In concluding . die 
subject of I qtuque X may niciitkm that in I $15 b CkincH! junk 
anchored ill its port, and a party of Chinese visited the urines of 
Santa Rosa. 

Guantaia if a.—These celebrated silver-mines are 7 miles from 
Iquique, and in 20 6 H' SU 70* 7 W. They are reached, from 
the j«>rt liy proceeding over a plain, through which runs mi 
immense ridge of sand. 1 he track Is then a winding one 
along the slope of the mountains to the “ Caracul " or steep zig¬ 
zag road. At the summit the ground is loose and sandy, thickly 
covered with large angular pieces of rock, some in an advanced 
statu of degradation, to which nges nf solar hent has given a cal¬ 
cined appearance, some having crumbled into pow r der. Here is 
much salt, of a variety called clinkers, looking as if they had oozed 
out of the earth and crystallized by the sun's heat 1 hey have at 
a distance the appearance of a collection of bones, and the scene 
is <mo of absolute sterility. Tire mountains of Guantajaya, Sunt* 
Rosa, and others, ares, on towering above the sum Hindi ng country. 
Everything la of a dull brown colour, except the bluish ranges of 
the Cordillera, in the detain*, covered with snow. 

These mines have rendered the province of Tarapaca so cele¬ 
brated in Peru tlrnt it lias sometimes been called the Putosi of tho 

south, , . & , 

They were discovered about 1556, it ls said, hy Sjpamuw from 
Aricra, who worked at a spot called the hitUiues, but who aftei 
a time alwindoned them. The mines were rt>dijcovcr<xl by au 
Indian named t ucumate, during one of his journeys to the coast 
far guano, who made them kmvn to Juan de IsjflJii, "l ltl com¬ 
menced working them, hut died without reaping much bencht. 
In 1718 Loyazas sou, Uon Bartolomeo, found rich ore in the 
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vein of San Simon, ajid in 1727 the Pan bo * or unconsolidated 
rock (^composed nf argillaceous limestone containing foxdl shells) 
at the foot of tin’ mountain was discovered, in which were found 
tlie papas or insulated masses of silver; one found in 17211 
weighed SOOlbs., another in 171M of 400 lbs, In 1746, the 
Pan bo haring Wen bored through, the principal vein wa* met 
with, whkh led to the discovery of many other?. The ore* are 
native chloride and sulphuret of silver, and their combination* 
with copper^ lead, jfcc.; the gangite or matrix, is of carbonati- of 
lime. 

It was computed in 1826 that the mean annual amount of 
silver extracted up to that time since 1726 was 750,000 dollars, 
which would give a total of about 15,000,000/. sterling. Since 
1826 the produce of tin: mines has Ijeen very irregular, not 
averaging more than 30*000 dollar? a-ycor. 

There are about 50 mines, and in one only has water been 
met with, but so impregnated with salts of copper a* to Im: unfit 
for drinking. Mad good water been obtained, its value would 
have been greater than the richest mine. 

In such a desert spot labour is expensive, and the mining 
operations are generally curried on in the veins only, not working 
by shafts anil adits ; the system there being to extract little or no 
loose rock, and, as new works are opened, to throw the Iuihh: |ulX 
into older ones i this- has caused the mines to be culled enteradt\ 
nr buried. Periods elapse when but little silver is extracted; then 
a betfa or rich discovery, is mode: one amongst these was a mass 
of nearly pure silver In yards long ami in places a yard thick. 

The mines being so irregularly worked, some time will pas? ere 
bojas pre^ri t themselves; and some writers on Peru, hear mg that 
these tin lies were euteradv, have erroneously concluded that they 
were worked out. 

Were it not encroaching on the subject of thk communication, 
I might indicate portions where rich veins could be cut at other 
levels and other veins discovered. Tiiis, however, he longs to the 
mineralogy of the province, and is only locally interesting. 

In flourishing time? as many a? 4000 jictsdns liavc been em¬ 
ployed at these mines, and 1 have seen as few as 150, The 
principal habitations are built of wood brought from Chile, the 
rest of caliche (sand combined with salt). 

The water for drinking is brought from the wells of Almonte 
(4kg- 1 00165, temperature 70" Fah.) t distant 21 mites* in Hama- 
skia^ containing 14 gallons selling fur 4-v.; when scarce for much 
more. For a Iiyc sheep 101. Ims been paid, and 20/. for a live 
ox brought from Atacama—an enormous price in South America, 

* Eiw v*l, tL >'•!- 54. of GadogltAl Sw^tT, s DrtcripUotl of IajmtoU-4 

MbWb ofSilTfr ion hi. I itt the Mine; of Cpmum tay a,’ l»v W. ItoU.n-'r t. 
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At tunes it is distressing to see the miners returning from a 
sultry mine, the temperature of which 5 * often 100° Fall. (highest 
exterior tempera tare in the shade), end obliged to go on toot 

to the wells of Almonte for water. Mean winter heat, 8 aJl 53 } 
noon 04 V 3 r.si- 5 IP , summer heat, 8 a.m„ 73', noon 7(1% 8 r.M. 
64 fl - 

Tlie mint:* of Santa Rnsa and those of El Carmen, discovered 
in l 77 H t are distant from the preceding 5 mile*. Independently 
of yielding the cla^ of ores .siitiiljir to those- of GHAOtiijiiya P shore 
is much enlpburct of alter and copper (cochieo). From 1815 to 
one mine gave 600,000/. ; and n hova in the Areas untie, 
d yards long and in height, gave 100,0(107, 

S, of Santa Rosa, on the track iram Iquiquc to the nitrateof soda 
w orks of La NuSva Xoria, is 4 curious spot called Los Raya* t from 
some rude 1 ndiaa works of art, raid to have been made by them 
before the conquest My friend Mr, Seymour, who examined 
tliis rant give* me the following account of it:—“ 1 he side of one 
of the barren hills, in jmrtienlar, is laid out n± if for a garden, 
with u large double circle In the centre, and patte bnmcMng off, 
dividing the ground into compartmcuts* Tlie loose stones 
having been carefully picked off the paths, which are rendered 
hard apparently by the feet of people, it is suppos'd that reli¬ 
gions ceremonies, Were performed hew. In the vicinity is the 
representation of a llama, produced hy taking away the loose 
dark stones from the side of the mountain, inside the outline. 
These representations of animals are nailed Fluted 0 = de ios Indies, 
or Indian pictures: of this sort there are many specimens 111 the 
Quebraite de Ios Pintados, the pictured ravine at Maui, ns well 
ns in other parts of the province, and may be seen from a long 
distance. These pintados must not be confounded with the 
engravings and sculpture on rocks found in Central and other parts 
of America f those which I saw in the Quebrada de Ids Pintados 
appeared to be of recent formation, viz. since the conquest. 

TJie Sabmsdc Crrmutio are 15 miles S, from Iqaique. Cara¬ 
mon salt is found on a frmnll plain 15 to 211 feet above the sen 
and 1500 yards from the rocky shore, which has been evidently 
uplifted from it. 'Flic salt is Triable and crystalline, sometimes 
tokmu a curved appearance. It is met with in mound-, and ft 
little below the surface, from 1-Sth of an inch to 2 feet thick, 
and free from earthy matter. It is hi layer; between irregular 
strata of rock, in which are perpendicular splits also filled with 
salt, one laver com muni eating with another. W hen the layers 
an- thick they are made up of live or six smaller ones ; they have 
an inclination towards the sea of 2^ or dm ^hip-loads are occur- 
uonally taken to Chile, 

In a plain near the Au&udo rpek at [quique, and some 1000 
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yard* from the short, sea-water U found near to the surfow. At 
the margin of the beach there b a sandy ridge or elevation, Whmd 
which the land » depru**d. It b in th* ^pressed 
the -ea-water » found war to the sarfoee, where it rtainly u-e 
1 n irates% leaving layers of salt Spring-tides will add to these 
IkWtioafl I and now let the land be npWnved, and we have the 
origin of so much salt as at Ceremtiw, and doubtless whai has 
ami is jitill taking place on other prt= ol the coast- 

The existence mid origin of suit mid other inline l^bea near to 
die ocean, and in a tropteal climate, and where it addoni orwer 
rain*. V »t difienh to^deiatond; bat when ii ™ 

the mountain range of the coast, in die 1 atopa ot r ;" twru *5H 
hU to tompaJU, nitrate, 
senia, borate of time. &*•), »» 11 -? . ltl S h VP ® 

ieiI(U) ta I a I mK l feet, and perhaps higher, with, as L pn nine, 

i^rfl«-&™5 

of *pccuhittoo, and would ten,pi olio * >™ * ““™ 
_n - m , eluiated Mentions, nmy demo ns origin train outer 

^Xuthe ocean, vi*. vjJouito, and 

decomposition or ruck* contouring the We of unto* material. 

to me to 1850, “The large «J«« « 
calieiile. (collection* of «lt) appear «> he d™»» f ™" h *L*3£ 

asrt & ttvArs&fe w 

SL »-«- rt'Z ^5S£“i bST-«S i 
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ssl Aiift! 

“! , ur .",t .^Wimditv of the air noil occasional rein pruducu eoane 
where 1 irhu (Stipn otostnebja), iru, and sajana, upon 

SSfadTfi £2fc < 2S- « - ** “L-’JS 

more retired p* .he wild 

and a little irwueth*™! 2X ore Mi’ 

•SrtML capable of Miration to very limited, the chief 

tocoo^emhto thermnWd other eprmge, 
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tbwr tempera tttre* varying from 55" to ^S'; the wflter is collected 

in "tocfws n or reierroii®, and carefully distributed to the vineyards 
and farms,, 1 * 01 x 112 of which tiro supplied with water h\^ meaos^ ot 
* 4 jf ocabvncs'* or ad its driven on a slight incline into the notch Imjii ring 
rising ground; some of these adits an- more than KHj yards 
loii'f, and inav have lieun commenced by the Indiana, before the 
arrival of the Spaniards* The farms of Pica consist of small 
vineyards, orchards, vegetable gardens, and plots of alfalfa* 
Among tile fruits are the grape, from which wine anil brandy 
ure made, fiips, gdavai^ cbirinioyfl% penr&j pcecbcs, 

quince, small but very sour lemons, pomegranates. tuna i the trust 
of the opuutia i T date,' picay (Ffcosopis dnlcb), the largest tree of 
the country, and the favourite aji or capsicum, which the Peruviana 
use in almost every dish. The district of Ariea is said to yield 
aji annually to the amount of 1 fQflwL Olive* are also culti¬ 
vated, canes fur thatching, a little cotton, camotes or sweet pota¬ 
toes the castor-cii plant, dummy rapulies (Prut)us capulin), nud 
a few ether plants. 

The principal houses are built of sun-dried bricks, but only of 
one floor in consequence of earthquakes; the majority of the 
dwellings are merely bamboo huts, plastered with mud, and have 
flat roof*. having the appearance of so many square boxes. The 
streets arc covered with much loose sand, which in the dfiy-bme 
during summer becomes very hot and mett disagreeable to walk 
on ; bo much so that the inhabitants keep ft horse or mule saddled 
at the door to ride from house to house. Ibis spot su tiers from 
ague : ft had sort of which is known as tubardilla, ehuicebuic, and 
rveu pestc (plague). Tbe remedies list'd are, dole* ot sal San 
Sebastian (sulphate of sodo, found hereabouts in large quantities), 
Peruvian hurt mixed with vine, and lemonades. 1 iiis local 
visitation is more latal to the Indians than to the mixed breeds; 
consequently localities subject to this autumnal fever arc avoided 
bv the former. 

Owing to the loose nature of the soil in this vicinity the effects 
of earthquakes are very severe* Locusts at times do great 
damage, and the binchuca, or black bug of the pampas, Is 
common. The Germ de ChudiuUii is famed fbr its “Wnoa 
pmizos/ 1 or us affording favourable indications of gold and silver 
and other metallic vein*. 

MatiUtL, 20 3 31 is S*W. of Pica ; its farms are supplied 
with water from the little valley of Qui.-ma, as well as from adits. 
This vicinity was comparatively populous before the conquest, in 
proof of which there are many ancient huacaa, or Indian tom Ik-, to 
he met with. 

The Pannul *le Tamamgal takes its name from the taiuanigo, 
or tauntrlsk-iret', likewise cal^d enrob, espino, and algirobo 
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(minima). This tree*, tin? only fuel of the country, grows wher¬ 
ever water reaches the pimps from tli-e mrincfl to the 1% Formerly 
there was much more of lilts wood* bat,its constant use for fuel 
(the growth not keeping up with the consumption j lias greatly 
decreased it. In the same localities there are buried under- 
nisith the soil large collections of dead wood* nlso used its fuel. 
This Inis Bometitnes beoa called fossil wood* sod appears to be a 
different tree from the present algarobo. Mr. Smith, m a letter to 
me in 1850, says, “ You know that forests of fossil wood have been 
dug up iu the gnuupa; and, singular to relate, the whole trees 
were found Ring in I he same direction, as if swept down at the 
some instant, either by a hurricane or a torrent of water from 
the mountain ravines/ The pasupa extends thfoughoat the whole 
length of the province, appearing to he elevated towards the N.j 
its height above ihe sea is 3000 to 3500 feet. It may be con¬ 
sidered as a continuation, of the desert of Atacama, Its surface 
i& strewed here and there with pebbles, pitches of sand, salt, 
nitrate of soda, and other saline bodies; marly strata follow, 
reposing on bods of rounded stones, and, lastly, rock is met witlu 

By sinking wells water is obtained at various depth?; near to 
the eastern margin it is not far from the surface, but towards the 
western it U deeper. A carious point about this water is-, that 
although there is so much saline mute rial covering the plain, 
little or none of it te contained in die water. 

On I he E. ;i few ravines defend into the plain from the Andes, 
bringing down a small port bn of water, while there are other 
ravines quite dry. Only three of these (juabrada* reach the sea— 
vi 35, Loa, Pssagmi, and Camarones—their waters being brackish, 
having traversed so saliferous a country. 

The view of the Andes from the western border of this plain is 
very fine. The tky is cloudless in summer, and the heat of the 
day interne; but the nights are cool even in summer, thanks to 
the lacd-breezc. Shooting stun* and meteors are seen to per¬ 
fection at night, darting into and across the plain; but tin 1 de¬ 
ceptive ntim't* sadly tantalises the traveller in want of water, 
Thu Indians call the mintpe “ flying lakes f and on the road 
from Almonte ta La Tirana large numbers of these may be seen 
in I he distance, with even the shadows of the algarobo trees 

refleeted in them- . 

Although a level plain, -till, when mins hate been abundant in 
the Andes and have escaped by the ravines into the |>nmjja, water- 
ruiirses kve been formed, productog some irregularities. About 
nooa in sumTRcr it sometimea blows strongly from the S.W + , when 
the sand and dry loose earth (oannso) is carried before it in 
large quantities, and is very annoying to travellers. W hirlwinds 
of "this sand, and even laudspag/s, are seen over the plain. In 
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1830 there was a terrible sand-storm, the gale blowing from the 
S.: the sand was liftejl up more than IK) yards into the air; the 
sun was obscured ; the people in the little villages were greatly 
terrified, and hurried to the chapels to embrace the statues of the 
saints and pray to them for protection. . 

La Tirana, 20° 21' 27" S., 69° 43' 30' # W. From Pica to 
this place the track goes zigzag through patches of espino-trees, 
passing the noria, or well, of llainirez. As there is some land 
here free from saline matters, but containing no humus, mould, 
or decayed vegetable material, experiments were made in 1820 
to render the barren lands fit for cultivation : by sinking wells, 
extracting the water by means of pumps (norias), and iirigating 
the pure marl and sandy soil, some wheat, lucem, maize, and 
vegetables were grown. Mr. Smith writes, in September, 1850, 
that Mariano Morales had been for some time making a farm, 
which he calls “ Chacra sin riego,” or a farm not requiring irri¬ 
gation. He had cleared off two feet of earth from the surface, 
thus approaching the water below the pain pa to within three 
feet, ami obtained sufficient moisture to grow wheat, maize, 
barley, rice, vegetables, &c. Slwuld success attend this most 
novef mode of culture, it will be of great benefit to the province, 
and cause many to turn their attention to it. The Aguadas of 
Santana, Chancas, and llidalgo are other Chacras sin rieffo in 
the vicinity. 

At La Tirana water is met with a few feet from the surface 
(a. g. 1*00255), and, when heavy rains occur in the Cordillera, 
small streams reach as far as this. The greater part of the silvef 
ores of Guantajaya and Santa Rosa arc amalgamated at this spot. 

At the JVetts of Almonte water is found at a depth of 30 yards 
(8. g. 1-00163, temp. 70*). The mines arc supplied from these 
wells. Here is also an amalgamating establishment. 

Nitrate of Soda. —The existence of this valuable substance in 
the province of Tarapaca has been known in Lurope about a 
century. In 1820 some of it was sent to England, but, the duty 
then being so high, it was thrown overboard. In 1827 efforts 
were unsuccessfully made by an English house to export it. Iu 
1830 a cargo was sent to the United States; it was found unsale¬ 
able there, and a part of it taken to Liverpool, but was returned 
as unsaleable in England. A cargo was then sent to France, and 
in 1831 another to England, when it became letter known, and 
sold as high as 3<>*. to 40*. the cwt. Its price has varied very 
much; present quotations (1851), about 15*. Since 1830 to 
1850 the exports of nitrate from lquiquc have been 5,293,478 
quintals, equal to 239,860 tons; some of it being used as a 
fertilizer of hind, some in the manufacture of nitric acid. 

The princi|ial deposits of nitraty of soda yet known are found 
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on the western side of the Panipn de Tainarugal, commencing im¬ 
mediately where the level plain ceases, arid on the sides of some 
of the ravines running from the Tampa guards the coast, and in 
some of the hollows of the mountains. The nitrate has not been 
found nearer to the const than 18 miles, and looks as if it 
gradually transferred itself into salt as it approached the coast. 
The ofieinas, or refining works, are divided into northern and 
southern sail t res; the old salitres being about the centre of tho 
former, and La Nuevn Noria that of the latter; there are in all 
about 100 oficinas. 

The nitrate deposits commence about Tiliviche, and extend S. 
near Jo Quilliugim. with interruptions of deposits of common salt. 
The nitrate caliche grounds vary in breadth ; the average may he 
500 yards. and in places 7 to & feet thick, and sometimes ijuite 
pure, Zn the ravines and hollows before mentioned the nitrate is 
Found on their shelving sides; the hollows look like dried-up 
lakes, and are covered with ±wilt 2 to 3 feet thick, and on the 
margins there is nitrate of soda, oft times going down to some 
depth; in others there is a hard crust upon it, occasional]y { feet 
thick. Tlie nitrate caliche found under tins crust is in thin 
layers, and so solid and pure as to be sought for, although the 
expemft of blasting is very great. 

There arc several ranches of the nitrate of soda caliche, the 
fallowing Wing the principal — 

1* White compact, containing 61 per cent. 

2, Yellow, occasioned by salts of iodine, 70 per cent, 

* 3- Grey compact, containing a little iron and a trace of 
iodine, 4() per cent. 

4- Grey crystal line, the most abundant variety, contains from 
20 to 85 per cent., a [Fording traces of iodine, with I to S per cent, 
of earthy matter, 

5. W kite crystalline: this resembles the refined nitrate. All 
these contain common salt, sulphate and carbonate of soda,- mu¬ 
riate of lime, and occasionally some borate of lime is found under 
the nitrate beds; one variety of the latter, composed of boracie 
acid 49 - 5, soda 8-8, water 26 0, lime 15T=10U, may probably 
become of use in this country in glass-making, i£c. 

Fragments of shells have been noticed with and under the 
nitrate beds; this may account in some measure for the lime in 
the borate and muriate. Mr, Blake mentions that 200 feet 
above the Tampa (which is 3500 above the sea), near to Los 
Sal it res del Norte, “ lim estone containing sheila rises from a lied 
consisting of pebbles and shells cemented together by salt and 
nitrate of soda. Part of the shells arc decomposed, whilst others 
are perfect in Form, and like those now still found living on the 
rucks* in the inlets of the sea/' 
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T4ae rough nit rote of soda h broken into small pieces put into 
boilers, water introduced, and the whole boiled; the nitrate is 
held in solution, whilst the earthy matter, salt, sulphates, &c., are 
separated, and fail to the bottom of the vessel ; the saturated solu¬ 
tion of nitrate is Jet into a reservoir, where it deposit any ramaiii- 
iog earthy matter; the clear liquor is run into shallow troughs, 
exposed to the suti ; crystallization takes place, containing only % 
to 3 per cent, of impurities, and is ready to be conveyed to the 
coast for exportation. 

The Pampa de i amanignl contains sufficient nitrate for the 
consumption of Europe for ages; the desert of Atacama yields 
it it has also been met with in the Andes and in the eastern 
plains, 

^ Passing El Pnfffa f a small farm on the road from Pica to 
Guulacondo, and the Riu Salado, the route leads by Cuevas, 
Tambo, Raiuuda, atid (Jhijtani, halting-pi wees without water. 
Haying passed the C-sjesia de Chelis, arid descended into the deep 
rrume of Guatacondo, a few trees and shrubs are seen amount 
masses of granite and other nocks* In ascending the ravine 
it becomes very narrow, and at one place it is taken up by a 
cftaja/fua t or waterfall. In order to pass this anr/miur^, or nar¬ 
row, a path has been cut out of the overhanging reeks, a few miles 
from which is the Indian village of 

Cr tift ( acOTtdo t *f0 .?i 51 S. Here granite, day-slate, sand¬ 
stone, porjiliji ties, and their debris arc seen in perfection* High 
up the ravine towards the Cordillera are the gold and copper 
TJL|I,C * of l gin&. The produce of the valley La maize, fruit, vege¬ 
tables, and a few sheep are reared, Impejza, Tigua, and Yareta 
are toe names of silver-mines in the vicinity. 

I roni the heights of Guata condo there is an extensive view 
into the desert of Atacama, The mountains of Cundie, famed 
tor their gold and copper mines, may be also seen. It is from that 
PJ rt of ™nt ly where the green sand, or atacamtte ( muriate 

of copper), used for sanding letters iciitead of blottirm-aaper, 
chiefly comes. 1 


(^tiebrada de hi Pintadot, or the pictured ravine* Here are 
representations of Indians, llamas, dogs, and other forms, on the 
sides ot tile (tells, as well as in the Quebmda Omta, similar to 
those described at Lis Rayas; the figures Eire 20 to SO feet hieh 
cut in the sandy marl, the lines being from 12 to IS bdtes broad, 
and b to $ deep. 

Aiani, 21° 10 , b the most southern inhabited snot of the pro- 
yniee. ISwir to this are so me old gold-works, as well ns at Cutmea 
in the Quebrada Onda* Proceeding towards the coast, 

QuWifyva is m the valley of Lou, where a few Indians reside 
this stream, winch is regarded as the southern hoinutervof Pern 

• o * 
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generally 5 feet wide and ii fet in depth, and is brackisby but 
during the rainy in the Andes it? vokmc of vnior is 

augmented. It ia in contemplation to open a canal above Quil- 
lingua, in order to irrigate the neighbouring plain for the pur¬ 
poses of cultivation. 

Loti, on the coast, iti 21° 30", is the abode of a few tkbemeD- 
To the N. are the deserted gold-mines of Cliipam and Marcjo. 

PaveUon de Pirn is a hillock ot) the coast, from whence large 
quantities of guano have been and are itill taken. A pilot 
named Reyes was the first to collect guano here; the deposit was 
then I mile long and 300 yard a wide. 

Mwes of Ckamlttitfa .—These are of gold and silver. It lakes 
three days to transport water and provisions to them from the 
interior," There /ire a dozen small mines. From what I hare 
been able to learn of this place, 1 am inclined to think, now that 
there are such facilities afforded by steam navigation, that this 
spot deserves further notice, and might be got at with comparative 
facility from the coast. 

Curato of S&aya. — Sibaya, 1D° 47 f 33", is an Indian town to 
the E. of Tsirapacu. Much maize is grown, and sheep and llamas 
are bred. There is a route from this place to Potosi, across the 
Andes, which takes the Indians 12 to lb days. From Sibayu to 
Mocha there are two tracks, one by the mountains, used when 
the valley is impassable by reason of the sudden rushes of water 
through the angostura or narrow, which is 2 miles long, S0(> feet 
deep, 2 or 3 yards in width, ami in some places almost excluding 
the light of day. These angostums appear to have been formed 
by earthquakes ; they are sometimes called rajas, -piits, or fissures. 
This pa$s, although originally a fissure, has been worn down by 
torrents some 20 to 30 feet more, the latter distance being remark^ 
ably smooth ; the rock is a dark blue sdate. 

Mocha produces wheat and maize, and here resides a family 
named Quispe-Stigso, descended from the Incas which is exempt 
from the payment of tribute on that plea. 

UsmnqaTHa, Chusmis(i r tind 6- udljp l nfl are Indian ha inlets 
where llamas are roared ; wheat, maize, and potatoes grown, 
Gigantic cacti are Iscrealmuts seen, feet or more high, a foot 
thick, and when splil serves for doors and even rafters. Fsma- 
ramn is at tile bottom of a tbs y deep ravine prettily surrounded 
with trees, and has a picturesque appearance from the mountain 
road to Zipki: the track is steep and dangerous, along a preci¬ 
pice in a zigzag course, some of the steps being cut out of the 
solid rock, and at great distances from each other, so that a mule 
in descending is obliged to drop both the fore feet at once, which 
is not pleasant to the rider. 

At Guasquina there is miiah gypsum, and on the heights nbmi- 
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Zipmi — Huaynn Pitagpta — Cam i itfl* 

dunt depositions of debris fi^oin the higher eoufitrVt eontLilning sul- 
phurot of iron, supposed to tie a favourable indication of Jatadero 
gold* On leaving Guasquiha for Zipisa, the track Loads tip the 
N. ^de of the ravine; it is cut out of the mountain, and looks 
nearly perpendicular; the road is firm, but so narrow that there ia 
much danger when travellers, or troop* of animals meet. 1 roiu 
the summit of this road the track is most mountainous, until a dry 
deep quebruda is attained, which is entered by an escalera, ladder 
path, or flight of steps, at an angle of lo°, cut out of the rock, u 
sort of road the Indians of old knew so well how to construct. 
Here travellers are obliged to dismoutat and lead their animals. 

Zipim, rJ° SSf tv; is in a very rugged country, supplied with 
water from springs, conveyed by a long acequia, or aqueduct, 
which is made to wind round the mountains, a system well known 
and used by the Indiana bug before the conquest, hi ere is a 
sanctuary, the resort of the pious and others in the month of June. 
It is a pretty spot, w here a few paroquets wood pigeons, and small 
birds are teen, 

Sqteea, 19° 36' W 1 S., is reached by a mountainous up and 
down track, and half way between it and Zipisa both villages are 
seen beneath the traveller apparently at only a stone s throw* In 
the mountains of Yaraeaguu is a silver-mine ; and as there it much 
sulphurct or iron in the debris that cover these mountains, it has 
been supfmsed that such will some day or other lead to the dis¬ 
covery of lavadtrM or gold-washings 

Qtrato of Comma. —At the bottom of the ravine of Csmina is 
the Port of Pisuyua. It is from hero that Iquique is supplied 
with water, but the stream seldom comes down to the beach. 
It is reported tlmt the mountains in this vicinity afford indica¬ 
tions of gold, silver, antimony, and copper, but sutphiirot of iron 
is jn such abundance as to give rise to large formations of sulphate 
of iron or aleaparosa, a solution of which natural salt, added to 
the resinous pods of the tarn (a species of mimosa containing 
tannin), forma the ink used in the country. 

Unityutt Piiatjuo .—Nitrate of soda from the northern sa litres 
is shipped from this port, as well us from MejeUones. 

Tam. —Some alfalfa grown here, and there arc large deposits 
of salt in the vicinity. This quebrada of Camiha, like the other 
two of Loa and Ca mar ones, cut straight through the Ihrrnpe, in 
wide in parts, narrow in others: their structures arc alluvial, and 
imbedded iu them are rounded ami other masses of rock resulting 
from the mountains to I he 

Quinmiid, Yalamantn, Moquella, Quistagama, C uuaim, and 
Ciiapiquilu are hamlets before reaching the large Indian town of 
CamiTvi (anciently Carvisa, one of the names of the llama), where 
raaise, alfalfa, grapes, and olives arc grown* Much of the eulti- 
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vated kind is far above the level of the stream, formed into 
terrace? and watered from above by means of an aqueduct 
brought some distance from up the ravine. Here may he been 
the do mastic llama and alpaca, anil a little higher up hi the 
mountains the wild gtmnuco and vicuna. In the N, purr of Chile 
the llama is called moro-lDQCO ; the guatiaco Irian, and when, 
tamed the ehiriqueque. At Cnmiha is an ancient Indian cemetery, 
“ hunca,' 1 or altered place; tine bodies are buried in a sitting 
position with the arms acroia the breast, and wrapped generally 
in cotton cloths, .Sometimes articles of value, such as images of 
gold and silver, are found in the huacas, as well us pottery with 
designs in altn-rdief. 

The tract from Cnmina to Isluga leads up the ravine through 
trees and shrubs, Leaving the quebrada to the N h , by a long 
ascent, you arrive at the 

CuMta dp Partumya t without any road being distinguishable 
from the numerous tracts formed by the herd's of llamas and 
sheep that, graze in the mountains. These tracks continue nearly 
to the pile of stones known eu> the Pass or Psiscana of Paehcta* 
The Indian who passes here will bring a scone, even from a dis¬ 
tance, in order to add another to the pile. These piles arc not 
uncommon in the Andes. 

Maymqga is near a marsh, the waters of which issue from 
springs. Now and then a chinchilla aud biscacha may he seen, 
also condors, eagles, and wild geese. At sunrise in November 
the temperature was Fah. These solitary and dreary spots, 
of which there arc several in the Cordillera,'are called ettauriaz, 
and are the residence of a few Indian families, occupied in 
breeding llamas, and jerking or drying meat. From Moynjaga 
NJiL to the rnardi the level land becomes contracted by the 
vicinity of the mountains i a cuesta is ascended, when, after pass¬ 
ing the 

Estancia of Manque, the track becomes very bad over rising 
barren ground without a vestige of vegetation, until a high pass 
in the Andes is reached, known as the 

Ahra de Pichuta^ with its pile of stones, which I have estimated 
to be at lea^t 1 5,<>00 feet high. Much inconvenience was experi¬ 
enced in crossing this pass iu consequence of the violence of the 
piercing wind from S.E, From this spot the volcano of Isluga was 
seen (giving out considerable volumes of vapour), as well as many 
snow-capped peaks and ridges. Descending from the pass through 
a ravine, the caves and stream of Pasirugo are met with, being 
the temporary resting-place of the Indians whilst tending their 
Hamas. 

Anf[uajt is cm the laky of the same name, and is a llama farm. 
From here five small craters of the volcano of Isluga are seen ; 


Volcano and Andean *Pqwh of hluytt—Safi Plain. 
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two of file craters arc near the summit, three some distance down 
the S. side. 

71a- Volcano of hhttja is not very conical, hut occupies sonic 
extent. It was winter when I was there, and then it weis thickly 
covered with snow, even to its base. During the summer sulphur 
is collected about the craters. Loud rumbling noise* are heard 
in its vicinity, and earthquakes arc often exjjeriericed. i give 
the approximate elevation of this volcano 17,000 to 18,000 feet 
above the sea, | believe Mr. Smith and myself were the first to 
make known in Europe the existence of this volcano. 

Commencing in the 8. there is—1, the volcano of Cupiapo ; 2, 
Atacama ; 3, Olea; 4, Litguna ; 5, Yolcancitos of Pnchultisa; 
G, Isluga ; ?, Car&ngas; 8, Uvnaa (quiescent); 9, Apequipa; 
besides others; indeed, from the character of the rocks of the 
country and their debris, I shun id say that the whole of the Cor¬ 
dillera in those latitudes and Far N. and 8. tfl one mu** of volcanic 
rocks. 

Passing Enquelca (p,stands), which is on the border of a lake, 
the Andean town of 

Ishttfa is reached. Thi$ is the largest village in this part of the 
Cordillera, on a good-sized stream, which comes from the moun¬ 
tain of Carribaya, miming into the lake of Islngu. 8. uf the 
village the waters from the lake nin eastward into the plain of 
Sit am. In these inland waters rhera is an ugly-lookittg fi^h called 
suehtsy 8 to 1(> inches long. 1 am inclined to give 13,000 to 
14,010 feet of elevation aWvc the sea to this place. In the 
hollows a few potatoes and quinou (millet) arc with difficulty 
grown, and there are some scanty pastures fell by oceurioual rains. 
The severity of the climate freezes the potato, and in this state it 
is called I'huiio, the starchy matter of the potato being changed 
into saccliarine by the freezing. From the quinoa a fermented 
liquor is made. During the summer months pasture is found as 
high os 14,0t M) to 15,000 (bet. 

Near to Islitgn, water-fowl, a few ostriches, plovers, and bisca- 
chas, are found ; the puma is ali-fl seen, its prey being the yen mg 
llamas : the condor is also dreaded. Of fuel, there is a little 
turf, the to!n, a small resinous shrub, and the resinous yaretn, a 
plant of a globular appearance, the resin exuding in winter. 

Pumj/a de SaL —To the E. of Is lug a commences an extensive 
salt plain, satd to extend to Challuputo and the insulated Cordil¬ 
lera did Friiyle, 40 leagues distant, ami near to Potori, varying 
in breadth from 8 to 8 leagues, the salt being from 5 to 10 inches 
thick. From near Enqnelca this salt plain is seen as far as the 
eye can reach, forming a regular white horizon, and in striking 
contrast with the dark lower parts of the Cordilleras, The eleva¬ 
tion of this plain is at !ca>t 14,00)0 feet. 
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Ctirhjuinta is im estaurin at the western base of the bigii moun¬ 
tain of Maroa-Hu&kiApa- There are other cstaticins, such as 
Xiquimo, Turing ChivuUam, Jfcc. 

JJfliame, W.S*W. of Dltiga, is a small village, with a chapel 
larger than the whole place put together, and dedicated to our 
I July of Guadalupe, wlm, it is said, npjieaml to an Indian woman 
on a hill a few hundred yards N, of toe village, at which spot a 
large cross is erected. 

'The Lake of Parinat b to the N. of Manque, where there ia 
much wild fowl and flamingos with red breast*. 

Pit e/< uhi —From Manque to this place a [kiss leads, which b 
lower than that of I'ichuta- Here are a few hut? for the accom¬ 
modation of the Indian shepherds. A small stream runs by it, 
which is augmented by others from the boiling springs, water 
volcano?, or 

Vokandtus de Ayna dc Purhitltim ,—-These lie in a hollow of 
the mountain, the surface of which is composed of a thick white 
crust. There arc a dozen or more of these vulcaiicitos, or geysers, 
from 3 to 5 feet in diameter, with water boiling at various levels, 
some throwing the water to 2 feet in height. The water as it 
cools loaves a sediment which increases the size of the cones. 
There are more than 300 smaller ones dispersed over the hollow, 
emitting a sulphureous odour, whilst a rumbling subterranean 
noise is continually heard like distant tiring. May not the surface 
of this hollow be the covering of a comparatively quiescent crater, 
which, as the water runs into it frmn the mountains, gets heated, 
expands, and forms these Andean geysers ? 

Quehmda tk Biscartuis is a deep and rocky ravine, descending 
which towards evening I saw great numbers of biscachns* These 
are sometimes called the hare and rabbit of Peru, but are classed 
with the chinchilla family. The chinchilla burrows rather higher 
up on the Andes than the hi seat-ha- 

A mountainous route by U imago, round the base of Tata 
Jachura, leads to the large Indian tow n of Cftia/w, I b L 32' lit' S., 
66 * 13' W. Here wheat, maize, potatoes, arid vegetables arc 
cultivated- In the month of June it freezes at night. The water 
used in the irrigation of the land is conveyed by aqueducts of 
some extent. One day A journey E, b the mountain of Quetani, 
where there are some old silver-mines worked in the time of the 
Incas. About Chiapa grow the cactus, tola, etilen (eytisus 
arboreus), jarillo (a spartmm ?), aracoche, or wild celery (conium 
moschatiunb valerian, and a few wild flowers. 

Soya is between Chiapa and Comma, by so maun tain mis and 
broken a track as to be called the Devil's road. 

Quebrada de Canutronei—The boundary b a few miles N. of 
Ehe ravine which rises in the Coj-dilleru of Ari cst. The water in 
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Ascent of thr 3f&unt&in of Tata Jaehura* 

thifi valley is brackish, and ague prevails in that part near the 
coast. Much black oxide of arsenic is found in this ratine* 

Chita is a small vineyard in the valley of the same nuns, in 
which is also MmimiFtf an I ml inti town producing wheat ami 
fruit 

Ascent of the A fountain of Tata Jtichura ,— 1 ascended this 
conical aud beautiful mountain in the month of June* in com¬ 
pany with my friend Mr- George Smith* with wlimii I had tra- 
veiled Hirer much of the province of T&r&paciu V\ e left thin pa 
at noon by ridgea, stony cucst&s, and in s mountain hollow at sun- 
down camped for the night under the lee of some huge rocks. 
The following morning at sunrise it blew* strongly from the E.* 
and very cold. We travelled onwards as long as the rugged 
tract would permit our animals to do 30, when our Indian guides 
begged to be left behind in charge of them* I o this we agreed* 
and continued the ascent. e were fast leaving the cordon 
below us* and the only plants seen were a little leliu pasture* 
stunted tola bushes* and the yaretn. 

Our ascent was over steep* sterile, broken, argillaceous rock, 
until we came upon thick ice. We bled a little at the nose, 
had an unpleasant singing in the ears, headache, dimness oi the 
eyes, and the body Ixmumbed whb cold* caused by the puna, 
soroche, or cold and attenuated stale of the atmosphere. How¬ 
ever, at 1 P.M.* after a painful and laborious struggle, we readied 
(he summit* the last port of oaf ascent being over broken rock and 
ice* there being glaciers in a dell below us. 

From observations subsequently made I give the elevation ot 
this peak as 17*000 feet at least above the sea* It blew a piercing 
gale of wind from the E.* and hi cold was it that the water in a 
gourd was frozen* and a piece of roasted meat wo had with its 
became as hard as a brick* Our fingers were so stiff with cold 
that we were scarcely aide to use our instruments; there was not 
sufficient power in them to strike fire wherewith to light a cigar, 
atid we could scarcely hear each other speak. 

From the summit there wels a glorious view of the A nth's* many 
|neaks of which apjxrared to toe Erom 3000 to 7Q0O Sect higher 
than Tata Jaehnra- The cloudless sky was of a dark indigo 
colour, anti the icy peak,') and ridges showed a bold and well- 
defined outline. 

During our ascent we saw gmmacos. vicunas* bUcnehas, chin¬ 
chillas, and now* and then a condor soaring majestically about its 
mountain home. 

Our descent did not occupy much time ; we s*>on regained our 
guides* and* entering Chinpa at sunset* we wore received, by the 
population* the bells of the church w ere set ringing, and a_ good 
supper awaited us, including the cailnpurca (this is a dish ot 
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honour—a eavoiuy stew kept hot by large heated pebbles put into 
it), and old oOv ehlcha de maize* in humour of our having been 
the first, ill ull probability, who had ever gamed the summit of 
Tata Jnchura. 

The eastern ride of tile province is in the Cordillera, and is 
very thinly inhabited, there being only here and there farms for 
breeding llamas. 

Indiani of tk* Province of Para^iai, —-The Indians are those 
called Aymarras, ns speaking that language* The Qiicchua is 
spoken mart to the N.E, 

The Peruvian Indians may be said to be Christianized (with 
the exception of those, however, on tin- eastern slopes of Bolivia, 
who still preserve some of their ancient customs, among wliich is 
that of worshipping high mountains, and the rising sun). 

They were ruled by their conqueror? with the iron rod of 
power, political ns well as ecclesiastical, and invariably failed 
whenever they tried to emancipate themselves from the Spaniards. 
The rebellion of 1780, under Tupao-amara, however, put an end 
to the cruel reparrimimtos, or parcelling them out like so many 
beasts of burden, but in every other respect their miserable state 
was not ameliorated. -Many Spaniards were killed in TnnpAcz 
at that period, the Indians destroying particularly the churches 
and the curas. Cilice the separation of the South American 
colonies from Spain the position of the Indian has been better. 

The Indiana are of a brown colour, straight black hair, sparely 
made, and may be called a small raw of people. They have 
been so subdued that they now pass for an inoftenrive and quiet 
race, 1 hey marry young, and polygamy is not known amongst 
them, J he Indian 1 a slow in his movements, but most patient 
and persevering, performing long journeys with troops of mule* 
and asses Ian Ion with the produce of his land for sale, whilst the 
women remain at home, assisting in the cultivation of the sail, and 
ill tending the herds of llamas, alpacas, and sheep. 

At their homes they fare pretty well, living on llama moat, 
poultry, &c. i some have Hour and vegetables, but their prin¬ 
cipal grain is maize, from which they make bread, and their 
favourite cbicha, the merits of wliich they celebrate in song; but 
with a little trolled 1mlion corn and some coca they will travel 
tor many days over the most desert countries. The coca is masti¬ 
cated with lluettt or Ilipta, composed of an alkaline ash, generally 
mixed with boiled potato. 

Their habitations are built of rough stone, with seldom more 
than one apartment, without windows’; the lire in the centre of 
it, the smoke going out of the top. At the end of the apartment 
is an elevated part, on which they sleep on llama anti sheep skins. 
Their cooking utensils consist a few earthen pots and dishes. 
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apd they manufacture the material for their clothing from the 
Union, alpaca, sheep wool, and cotton. 

The dress of the men consists of a coarse cotton shirt, woollen 
breeches and jacket, Blockings without feet to them, a large 
hat made of guaiiiico of vicuna wool, hide sandals. A long strip 
of cotton hangs loosely round tbe neck, and Sometime* round the 
bead and face, to protect those parts from the cold or the intense 
heat of the Ban’s rays. A fuja, or waistband, of various colours, 
in which is die pouch containing the coca, anil a coarse blue ami 
red poncho, complete Ids attire. 

The women wear u long cotton garment, over which is n woollen 
dress; then a long poncho, fastened on each side hy a topos. viz. 
silver spoons, with the handles Tainted, serving as, pins; a long 
faja round the wn;s!; then tile lliclia, or female poncho, in which 
they cam’ their children behind them. They wear gamble, but 
seldom any covering on their hearls : their necks are adorned 
hy a gargautilln (necklace) of coloured heads, little crosses, and 
many diminutive silver spoons strung on. 

Oce&tdonnilv a few “ Cliir3huauos, : " w ho are Indians from the 
Yungas, visit Tarapoca. They are denominated the travelling 
doctors of Peru, in consequence of their ambulatory pharmacy, 
which is composed of remedies for every disease, viz. herbs, gums, 
resins, roots, charms of various sorts, including the loadstone ; hut 
perhaps the only useful one is the quinquina, or Peruvian bark, 

Docriptim vf Sectiun I —At PLsaenia much black granite is 
seen, traversed by veins of quartz. The beach is e stena ke, with 
a heavy surf heating on it, and its beds of shingle have the ap¬ 
pearance of having been recently uphenved or raised. The deep 
ravines of TUivicbe and (famiiia which traverse the Pampa de 
Tamurugal are composed of sand, silicions pebbles, rounded and 
angular masses of granite, sandstone, volcanic nick*, and much 
gypsum. From V a lama n to the section goes through the arid 
range to Cthnita, leading to a broken undulating region w here 
there h pasture. To the right h the high mountain of Mama 
Hutu, and just below the paste of Pichutn even the vegetation of 
the resinous yareta ceases. The volcano of Hhigu succeeds; 
then Carabaya, Tata S&tmya, then along the W, edge of the 
great Salt Plain to the volcano of C&raugas* In this section art- 
seen the primary and secondary rocks, stratified porphyries, and 
ultimately recent lavas. 

Description of Section. II —Tins section commences at Puuta 
Fiedra, near Iquiquc, where granite in a state of decomposition is 
seen traversed by veins of quartz. Clay slate alia occurs in this 
vicinity. Above these is hard sandstone, which, I presume, gives 
rise to much of the great accumulation of sand. Wo are much 
indebted to Darwin (jct his * Geology of South America') for 
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our knowledge of the class of rocks constituting the mountains pf 
the coast, which are priiu. L i| tally porphy ritic. 

At the raines of Guantajaya (the Chiflooes), and near the 
summit of the mountain, I examined a superficial layer cal let! 
Mauto, which is composed entirely of a fos-il shelly deposit of 
broken valves of a Grvphira, 

Immediately beneath the Mail to argillaceous limestone is met 
with ; ami, at the liuse of the mountain of Gmtntajaya, the piinlzo,, 
h peculiar unconsolidated rock, is found, which contains the 
papas or insulated m;.i w* of silver, as well aa fossil shells. Dar¬ 
win lias figured three, viz. Terobratulu inca, T. auiigma, and 
Fneiurt umericana. 

AIv friend Mr. John Morris, on examining the fossil shells l 
obtained front the p&nizo, I ms named them aa follows :—Lticina 
excentricjL, a Venus, Trigotiia (a cast), and a new Litcinu, which 
he hag called L. IJolIaerti: shell somewhat orbicular, coni pressed , 
umhones not very prominent, marked with concentric laminar 
edges, with rather brand striated interspaces, a more orbicular 
slivll than L. cxeentrica, with somewhat concentric markings hut 
wan ting the fold of that species. The worn fragments of ammon¬ 
ites, probably A. pi lea tiles. Professor Forbes writes me that these 
, fossil* appear to belong to the oolitic period, and are probably 
from Strata equivalent to that portion of tlte series including the 
Oxford mid Kimmeridgo clays. One fragment of an ammonite 
'= und’istmguishable from the A, biplex; other specimens of am¬ 
monites are either biplex or a nearly allied species : the remaining 
fusils are a cast of a Trigoma, very near TV costata of the 
Oxford clay ; an Astute, very hear a British Kimmeridge clay 
species : and a Venus* 

f he word panizo comes from pajieflllo, cite of the many terras 
inthe Spanish language fora hill or matin tain. Thus a'moun¬ 
tain is said to have “bimnus laniaoe:^ that is, such colours seen 
about it from the exposure of edge* of veins, which the eye of the 
inmer or cateador easily detects, aiul leads him to believe there 
may be mineral matter there. The desert localities of Peru are 
favourable fur such observations, os there ia no vegetation to 
obstruct the view. 

I laving passed Through the imuizo, a very hard rock is m< t 
with of a basaltic formation, and associated with- this is one of a 
riJicioua character, having an arborescent appearanee. Thu whole 
of this district has been much disturbed by earthquakes and vol- 
catiie agency, dislocating rocks, causing iLssures in them ; and at 
Guantajaya there arc two species of chorms or cross-courses—<me 
surnlar to the pnuizo, as if formed by the action of water; the 
other of hard rock, and as if it had been topped into the fijkuirca 
m a melting state. 
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. Having traversed the coast-range, we reach the PampA of 
Tumarugal, with its large deports of nitrate of soda and other 
saline matters. There rise out of it some Isolated rilicious moun¬ 
tains ; the principal ones are ChalkcoLlo and Cbollacolcita Its 
the former I visited some si Ivor-mine*. Mr. Blake mentions that, 
in sinking a well on tl»e W. border of the plain, after passing 
through marly soil, trochytic rock was met with, and then water at 
30 feet; and, near the well of Almonte, the ground was pierced 
to a great depth without cooling to water, when the following; 
section presented itself: Saline matters on surface; marl and day, 
50 feefr; coarse sand, 2 ; day, 80; line gravel, which terminated 
in a bed of coarse gravel and pebbles, mixed with largo water- 
worn stones. In the arid range of mountains on the eastern 
border of the potnpa there is much sand and sandstone, and thick 
licds of detritus ; underneath these, in at I probability, the rock a 
are of a simitar com | tori thm as those of the coait-range. Next in 
auccesnon id an elevated tract of country, broken by ravines, w ith 
much debris from the Andes, composed of volcanic breccias and 
conglomerates, including angular messes of feldspar and volcanic 
rocks. This tract 13 interesting as being the first from the coast 
on which pasture is met with, some brushwood, and large cactus. 
On the eastern part of this pasture-land high mountains are 
situated. This meridian may he designated as the commence¬ 
ment of the Andes or mountain-knot of Potori. 

Having ascended the Qudbtada de Riscachas, we come to the 
water volcanos of Puchultisa. utid crossing the pass of Manque 
there is a descent into the plain of Jslugu, out of which rises the 
volcano of the same name; this elevated region presenting the 
appearance everywhere of volcanic formation. 

A few mill's now to the E_ commences the great Andean salt 
plain, extending far towards the E. 

In a line N; of Ishiga is the high peak of Carabsya; then 
follow the more elevated ones to the E. of Tnta Sflbays, Coypagm, 
and CaUGOSS, these peaks being on the boundary line of Tam- 

E ca, on the other ride of which the same Andean region extends 
■ into Bolivia (Upper Peru) ; the whole forming an immense 
mountain-knot, and generally denominated the Cordillera Heal 
de he Audi’s. The Indians speak of a ** primer,t Cordillera ” (a 
part of which is Sililic*}, hut such must not hn confounded with 
what is known as the Peruvian Andes of the coast, or the Bolivijin 
Andes of the interior, but are rather isolated ridges. 

Description of Section III ►—I nm informed that the coast- 
range here is similar to that of Iquhpu\ After eroding the 
Pam pa and the mountains E. of it, and arrived at the valley of 
Gu&tacondo, granite; day-slate, porphyries, sandstones, and their 
debris are met with. 
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1 have no jicrsonfl.1 knowledge respecting the mineral treasures 
of Ugirin, the volcanos of Laguna and Olca, or the lakes and 
salinas of Cuppa anti Napo. 

Earthquake *.—'Hie inhabitants of Tarnpnen expect a severe 
one every sis or seven years, but few davs pass without a shock 
being felt- In 1795 ns mi my as forty shocks were experienced 
in one day. In ISIS a series of heavy shocks eon tinned for 
fifteen days. 54 \\ hell the miners of Uuantajaya left the tow n 
the ground opened, and clouds of final were raised in tl«s streets 
by the violence of the concussions/’ On one occasion I was at the 
bottom of a deep mine in Guantnjaya, when E beard a faint 
rumbling, which rapidly increased, sounding like distant thunder, 
and then appeared to pas* onwards; next followed xt motion of 
an undulating sort in a horizontal direction, which shook down 
part of the slanting road leading to the mine. 

Route from t'obija to Coquimbo by the coast of the Desert of 

AtocamOj with Observation* on the Meteoric Iron of Atacama. 

On this trip I bad two objects in view: the one to examine 
the coast of the desert of Atacama ■ the other to ascertain, if 
possible, the exact locality of the meteoric iron. I made the 
in an open boat from Cohija to Paposo, a tedious one of 
having wind and current unfavourable; we were generally 
at anchor during the day, and rowing at night, assisted a little 
by the land-breeze. 

Cohija is (he only port of Bolivia, or Upper Peru, supplied with 
w ater from springs (s. g. 1-00305)- To the N, are the improving 
cop per'min e?s of Rosario and Miimifia- 

Chtasitnur.— Silver veins are reported to hate been met with 
here. Having crossed the great buy of Mejillones, I hud an op¬ 
portunity of witnessing the vast numbers of seals that inhabit the 
coast, a profitable trade being curried on in their skin*. The 
appearance of the const, to use the expression of my native com¬ 
panions, was “hornmwa”'—steep, miked, jsigged, granitic, clay- 
slate and porphyritic nick*, 2000 3000 feet above ihe sea, with a 

heavy suriF beating on them ; the shrieks of seals and the noise at 
myriads of sea-birds, under a blistering sun, formed no cheering 
Beene. 

L<i Chimba is in the centre of the peninsula formed by Morro 
Mejiliones and Morno Moreno, a few miles inland and in a desert- 
From what I have been able to learn of this spot, and the strong 
indications of gold ore found there, I am induced to think that 
this pi dee merit* a more careful examination. There is not even 
water there, hut, with the constant traffic of steamers on the coast, 
water and provisions might without much difficulty lie transported 
thither- 
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A[otto JorpB is a favourite locality in the estimation of tile catea- 
dores, or mine-hunters. It is from 3000 to 4000 feet high, and in 
consequence of this elevation it collect# And retains some dew, 
which collects in springs. 

Afftta Buena and Aguti Saluda fire springs, and occasional 
fishing stations. At El Cokre^ as its name implies, there is copper 
as well as liga (an ore of iron). Alone the mountainous shore a 
tract may be seen in this region of ” cucstas, harrnneos, y tnal 
pAHO» p n expressions comprehending everything dreadful in the 
shape of terrible mads. 

Hf?micnda$ y Dragajcni?* and Boftja are caleta*, or fishing coves, 
where during the lCiioa much congrio and tnllo ore taken, dried, 
and sent into the Interior. 

Punta Plaia *—Here arc some springs up in the mountain, where 
a little vegetation is seen. On the 12th day I arrived at the little 
settlement of 

Paposo —situated at the base of the mountains, supplied with 
water from springs, A little rough pasture grows on the heights, 
and there are a Tew pear-tree* This is the principal rendezvous 
of the changes or fishermen of the coast, who barter dried congrio 
for clothing, Hour, cacao, tobacco, &c. Here 1 was informed that 
if I lost no time I might come up in a day nr two with a party- 
going into Atacama, who were likely to give me bo me information 
relative to tlie meteoric iron about w hich I was interested. Passing 
tile fishing coves of P until Grandi\ Cue tuna l, and Af/tia JJuk'e t 
traversing the Mai Paio, it very dangerous and rocky spot, I came 
to Hueto Parado, which is the old acknowledged boundary lie- 
tween Peru and Chile; but since guano has been exported from 
the coast, the Chilenos appear to think that the boundary of their 
country is farther N, than Paposo. The frontier line is in 
2b ' 23' which about H miles from the shore lb marked by a 
whales jaw placed upright in the sand, and it is the general opinion 
that it had been placed there by the old Spanish boundary com¬ 
missioners. Herrera places the boundary in 26° S. 

At Llueso Parado 1 fell in with the party 1 had come after, but 
they were not going into Atacama. I continued my journey with 
them across the valley of Bnadal, over the Pampa de Cordonet 
tu Papadera* t where there is a little pasture, but no water. At 
Caehmal we found a spring ; the rocks of the country arc granitic, 
containing much felspar \ salt is also in abundance. 

In travelling from CofHfipo to Atacama I left the rotjd in order 
to proceed by Peine to roconao, to examine the site of tlie 
meteoric iron w hich is found in tlie vicinity of the hitler place, 
and the origin of winch has been from time to time the subject of 
discussion ; but I was so unfortunate as to lose my way iu the 
attempt, and obliged iu consequence to give it lip. 
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I had, so far hack- as 1826, obtained a specimen of this 
iron, which I had no doubt was of meteoric origin; and whilst 
travelling as far S.-as Mani, in the province ofTaropacn, in 1827, 

I learnt tliat there were two 44 iron-mines,” one called Peine , the 
other Huanwjuero, in the desert of Atacama, ami that they were 
called u Reventasones,” or burstings. This word fortified me in 
the belief that they were deposits of meteoric iron, the more par¬ 
ticularly as I subsequently learnt that a person named Alejandro 
Chaves had heard a great noise in the vicinity of Peine in 1821, 
and tliat shortly afterwards large masses of iron were found Mat¬ 
tered about the plain; also that an Indian, named Matico, aud 
who lived near Huanaquero, knew the exact spot of the reventason 
there. The following route was given me to one of the iron- 
mines, and I was informed tliat iron was found in abundance in a 
mountain This I suppose to be at Toconao. San Pedro de 
Atacama by Carabava and Ylo to the iron-mine at Toconao is 22 
leagues. *lt was this information that prompted me to essay 
crossing the desert when at Cachinal, in seart n of Huanaquero 
and Peine, in which I did not succeed. At Copiapo I got only 
little information on the matter; but at Coquimbo Monsieur 
C. Lambert corrolioratcd much of what I had been informed in 
Peru, and mentioned to me tliat, in 1822, when he was on his 
journey from Atacama to Copiapo, and wished to be taken to the 
reventasones, the people of that part of the country would not 
show him the spots, supposing them to be silver. He afterwards 
procured some specimens from one or other of the reventasones, 
which proved to nc meteoric iron : one of these he sent to Eng- 
laad, and it is now in the British Museum, with a larger one 
presented by Sir Woodbine Parish. I have entered rather fully 
into this matter, as the positions have not as yet liecn visited 
by any scientific explorer, and the more so as it lias been the 
subject of correspondence between Sir W. Parish and Humboldt: 
the former having been informed that the Toconao deposit liad 
been found existing os a rein. 9 Toconao is 10 leagues E. of San 
Pedro de Atacama, and at the foot of the Cordillera. I have given 
Peine as 30 miles SAW of Toconao, and Huanaquero 50 miles 
S.S.W. of Peine. Supposing the Atacama meteorite to have 
come obliquely into our system, and to have burst after it had 
got into our atmosphere, the circuit of dispersion of its fragments 
would be elliptical rather than circular, and thus account, in some 
measure, for the masses having been thrown rather more N. and 
S. than E. ami W. There is no account of the direction the 
meteorite came in, only that it was in the daytime, and with a 
noise. For the guidance of future travellers who may go in that 


• See Hm-noa A) ret and La Plat^. bjr Sir Woodbine Parish, K-C.H. 
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direction, I subjoin the following route from Copiapo to San Pedro 
de 'Atacama:— 


Copiapo to Llampos . 


12 leagues 

ft 

Pugios 


3 

99 

ft 

Ghana ml 


10 

99 

n 

Agua Pulce 


9 

99 

99 

I)oua Inez . 


8 

99 

99 

Kncantada . 


5 

99 

ft 

J uiical bajo. 


44 

99 

ft 

Chaco bajo . 


44 

99 

99 

Buquillas 


24 

99 

99 

A guxs blaucas 


54 

99 

99 

Zorras. 


7 

19 

99 

Pujios. 


9 

99 

99 

Posos . 


9 

99 

99 

Peine. 


3 

99 

99 

Caral ujnl . 


8 

99 

99* 

San Pedro de Atacama 

12 

99 


A “ white metal/* called by the Indians pampua, is said to be 
found at Chala, or Chaupiyunga, N. of Santa Barbara; it is 
sometimes called platina. for on putting it into the fire it gets 
brighter. I strongly suspect this to be meteoric iron. There are 
two or three other spots to the N. of Chala, which, when ex¬ 
amined, meteoric iron may be found there. 

Chala C)is in 21° 54', 68° 50'; (*) 21 42', 68° 48'; (•) 
21 35', 68 45';(*)21 22', 68 43', are other spots deserving of 
examination for meteoric iron. 


Since the foregoing was read at the* Roval—Geographical 
Society, a communication has appeared in Chambers’* 4 Edinburgh 
Journal,* 375, March 8tb, 1851, relative to this meteorite, or 
rather a collection of masses of such, by Dr. Reid, from which the 
following is extracted: 44 Four day* and a half from Cobija is 
Calatna; two days more is Chuicchuic, not far from which are 
the so famous mcteorolitcs (stones supposed to have fullen from 
the air). It is my opinion that they are not meteorolites, but of 
volcanic origin. They were first discovered fifty years ago. At 
first they were thought to be silver, and the Indians made spurs 
of them. 

44 Those which have not been already collected are covered 
over by the drifting sand, and one must dig in order to get at 
them. With little trouble we may convince ourselves that a vol¬ 
canic eruption once took place here, for the direction of a distinct 
vein can easily be followed. 1 have my compass with me, and 
find that these stones contain a large quantity of iron. The stones 


VOL. XXI. 


See Map. 
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nnr>ear in 23° 30' S, nnd between 45 and 50 Spani h l ^ ,cs 
fn*^n the coist ” 1 put mvself in communication with Mr. Boimr, 

at Ra Z\2. a friend of Dr. lleid s "ho k.ndly *nt «e a unall 

specimen of the met-one iron collected by D/. Iteid, vtoxeh i n|io 
o nre similar to th;it from Tocouao, and who tell* me that t»e 
Indians have found pieces of 50 nnd 100 lbs. weight, which they 
use to make sp ar-heads. knives, &c. Humh..ldt rwak* of t v 
meteorolites: they lie on the ground in heaps, and hi tbelsful are 
scattered about ‘Dr. lleid imagined them to be volcanic, wan 
extinct volcano is found some distance off. HiimMdt is n t f 
to opinion ; and M. de Rivero, Consul-General of Peru, informs 
him that in 1821) he analyzed the meteorite of Atacama, and the 
results were os follows : 

Iron. 

Nickel : 

Reaidue • 

99-30 

This does not quite agree with Dr. Turner s analysis (v»z„ iron 
93*4, nickel 6*681, cobalt 0*535), which vm frjm the specimen 
presented by Sir Woodbine Parish to the British Museum. On 
reference to Arrowsraith’s Map of La Plata, &c., the following 
are nearly the positions of the deposits of meteoric iron 



Toconao. 
Dr. Reid’* 
Peine 

Huanaquero 


23 20 S. 68 10 W. 

23 30 68 50 

23 35 69 43 

24 30 68 50 


Not*—C aptain Thoms. St~le, a Fellow of thl. Society, at pment travelling 
through Swuta America, ha. promueU to uinwtigale ihu mtenstiug qu iii' n. 


XL— Progress of the African A/iWoa, consisting of Messrs. 
Richardson, Barth, and Ocencct/, to Central Ajrica. 

[Read January 13, March 24, and November 10,1851.] 

I. 

Communicated bjr Mr. A. Pctermann. 

Tina expedition is under the direction of Mr. James Richard¬ 
son (well known from his travels in the northern portion of the 
Great Sahra in 1845 and 1846), who is directed by the English 
Government to proceed to Tripoli, and thence across the $ahra 
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to the Bilad el Su Jan or Ncgroland as far as lake Child, for the 
purpose of concluding commercial treaties with the chiefs of the 
countries he is to visit. Dr. Barth and Dr. Overweg, two Ger¬ 
mans. accompany him for the purpose of making scientific obser¬ 
vations. with the express sanction of the English Government, 
and upon the special recommendation of the Geographical Society 
at Berlin, and His Excellency the Chevalier Bunsen. After 
hiving thoroughly explored lake Chad and the surrounding 
country, Mr. Richardson will return northwards to Tripoli, on the 
direct Bornu route, while the two German travellers intend com¬ 
mencing the more difficult part of their journey, crossing the Line 
on their way to Momhas (Mombasah). Tl»e entire journey, if 
made in a direct line, will exceed the distance from Tripoli to the 
Cane of Good Hope. 

. December, 1^19, Dr. Barth and Dr. Overweg went 

in the steamer from Marseilles to Philippeville, in Algeria, where 
iVI a . ,u ' on ^ ,c Hth. In Tunis, which they readied on the 
-Nth, they made various purchases of cloth and' other objects ne- 
cessary for their travels, and engaged as servant a negro from the 
Bdid cl ^ud>»n (between Sakatu and Bonni), who speaks Arabic, 
Italian, and French fluently, besides the language of his own 
country hrotn Tunis they proceeded to Tripoli, partly by land 
and partly by sea, where they arrived before Mr. Richardson. The 
time they had to wait for the latter gentleman, was usefully employed 
in preparations for the journey, ami in an excursion to the moun¬ 
tainous region south of Tripoli. This region, which was explores 
by the travellers from the 2nd to the 2-lth February, I860, lies 

fwT\v«w”. S ' p f M I S pol i’ ", nd exu-nds 150 "files >n « direction 
from \V.S.\\ . to E.N.E. It docs not form a separate ranee of 

mountains, but is rather the northern edge of a great tableland 
the average elevation of which is from 2000 to 8000 feet above 
i vSf ,lle sea. Its three divisions are distinguished as 
tho _> ofr.ni or Jehel, the Gharivan (i. e. Troglodytes), and 
the Tarhdnah, the first of which lie* S.W. of Tripoli, and con- 
sists, geologically, of limestone and sandstone, with sultetrata of 
variegated marl and gy psum ; it is so dry and stony, that dates, 
olives, and figs can be cultivated only in the Wauis or valleys 
Voleauic formations occur in the GWiyan division, which is 
situated due south of Iripoli. In this group, basaltic cones, sur- 
mounted by slender columns, break through the white limestone 
hills. Hie mighty mount of Tekkurt,* near the Gliariyan defile, 
Iu.s a fine extinct crater. The soil of this district consist of a rich 
rt>< loam » extremely fertile, and covered with the most luxuriant 

Mn,C of * S * Algrri*, *pdl T^ort in onr 

l.uer kif htvmg in the VV«t thi *ouud of/in good.^t, R. * * 
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plantations of olive-trees and saffron. It w in tins rich loam -that 
the inhabitants have dug their subterranean dwellings, lhe 
Tarhdnah mountains, forming the tlnni division, and Wing». ft* «J 
Tripoli, are lower than the preceding groujw, and arc characterized 
by the general cultivation of grain, and abundance of lloman 

remains. ,. 

Such is a brief outline of the general character of this region, a 
full account of which, by Dr. Barth, with a valuable map, has 
been sent home. It may also be added that an unexpected 
degree of cold was experienced in their excursion : on one day, 
the thermometer, before sunrise, stood as low as 2G 5 I nhr., and 
on the 2nd and 3rd of February the snow obliged the travellers 
to remain in their tents. The winter seems to have l»een un¬ 
usually severe for those countries. In Ghadimia, snow fell several 
tiines.'and at Sukna, it came down iu such quantities, that the 
inhabitants apprehended the destruction of their houses; even at 
Murzuk ice of the thickness of a finger was formed on small 
pools of water. 

.After their return to Tripoli, some more weeks were required 
for their preparations, and the transport of the boat for navigating 
lake Chid caused considerable difficulty. For this purpose, a 
beautiful wherry had been constructed by the direction of the 
Admiral at Malta, broad in the l>eam, and as light as a cork on 
water; but it was necessary to take it to pieces, and more than 
eight camels were requisite to convey it during a four montlis 
journey across the burning sands of the Sahra. 

The party started, at last, on the 23rd March, 1850, the 
great caravan having departed before them; hut the party 
formed a small caravan of itself, having almut 40 camels, laden 
with their effects and merchandise. Another important servant 
had been secured by them at Tripoli, in the person of a truding 
Bugdcrmi negro, who has travelled from bis native country to 
'Tripoli several times, is acquainted with the principal merchant*, 
in Bomu, and, Insides his mother tongue, speaks the language.*, 
of Bortni und Mandarah, the countries to be explored by the 
expedition. The greatest possible assistance was rendered by 
Her Majesty’s Consuls in Tripoli and Murzuk to tlie undertaking, 
bo that the expedition started under the most favourable circum¬ 
stances , , 

The direction of the route to Murzuk was almost due south 
from 'Tripoli, beyond the Gbariyan defile, the country consisting 
of a continuous table-land, of an average elevation of 2000 feet. 
As far as the Well of Tuboniyah, many deep W. dfo intersect 
this table-land, and the ruins of several Roman monuments and 
columns were discovered by the travellers Southward of that 
place is a table-land or Ilamad&h, an immense desert of con- 
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siderably greater elevation, and extending for about 110 geogra¬ 
phical miles in the same direction. As far as the eye can reach 
ueither trees nor indications of wells are visible, and the scanty 
vegetation which occurs, is only found here and therein the trifling 
irregularities of the surface. The ground is covered with small 
stones, pyramids of which, erected with great labour, serve 03 
road marks to the intrepid camel-drivers by day, while the Polar 
Star and Antares arc their guides by night. After six long days’ 
journey, the expedition reached the southern edge of this table¬ 
land, which descends in perpendicular walls to the Wadf el 
Hessi. Following the descent for about 60 geographical miles, 
the travellers came to the Wadi Shi’ati,® over another plateau of 
equally dismal aspect It is composed of a black sandstone, the 
disintegration of which forms a dark yellow sand, covering the 
inequalities of the stony surface, from which stands out promi¬ 
nently the black rock, in high cones of the most fantastic forms, 
strikingly representing basaltic rocks. They reached Murzukf 
on the 6th of May, and remained there till the 12th, collecting 
much important information respecting the countries and notions 
to the south. Mur/iik is very unhealthy and dangerous for 
Europeans, but happily none of the party suffered during their 
stay. 

On the 12th of June they set off for Ghat, which they reached 
on the 17th of July. The most interesting result of this journey 
was the discovery of several curious sculptures on the rocks of 
the Wadf Felisjareh. One of them consists of two human figures 
with the heads of birds and a bull, armed w ith s|R‘jjrs, shields, and 
arrows, and fighting for a child; the other is a fine herd of oxen 
going to a watering place,—most skilfully gruti|R*d and executed. 
In the opinion of the travellers the two works bear a striking and 
unmistukeable resemblance to the sculptures of Egypt. They are 
evidently of much higher antiquity than many other sculptured 
tablets found by the travellers, on which camels formed generally 
the principal objects. 

The party started from Gh it after a stay of some days, for the 
kingdom of Air} or Ashen; they had to cross avast desert, totally 
uninhabited for about 250 geographical miles, nnd succeeded in 
reaching Tarijit, the fir?t inhabited place in Air, on the 22d 


divided.—H. 
tribe which 


• Shi’att or Shiyati; probably the former, which signifies split or di 
t Manuk, an Arabic participle, is the name of the He to Marxtlk, a 
formerly dwelt there — R. 

X Perhaps Hahir in Leo Africacus (p. 10) and (hu Ba|iitah (p. 45): the Kdkir 
is the reading in Koscgartcu’s and M. de Slant's version iJoor. Aaiat. 18-43, 

p. ;U37). Otn. The aspirate in Huhiris hardly sounded at ail: hence the 

travellers thought it was Air.—B. bee Cooley's * NegroUuui' for Ahir and 
Kahir.—E d. • 
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August, "here they intended to mnke some stay, as that couptry 
had never before been visited by European*. 

From letters of a later date, since received, it appears that Mr. 
Richardson and his jiarty, five days after the period last mentioned, 
bad experienced repeated attacks from treacherous and fanatic 
Tawink,* their lives having been in great peril. (>n reaching the 
frontiers of the kingdom of Air they were surrounded and followed 
by large numbers of the Hagar-Tawarik.f on one occasion by as 
many as 100 armed men. After having escaped from these hands, 
with the loss of most of their goods, the inhabitants of Air also 
commenced hostilities taking away all their camels Some pious 
Mussulmans of Selufiyeh, however, fortunately took them under 
their protection, promising to see them safe to Tm-Tellust, the 
residence of the Emir, el Ntir, Sheikh of the Kelowu, to whom 
the travellers were recommended. 


II. First Letter from Dr. Barth to Dr. Bike. 

Communicated by Dr. Ihko. 

Tin-Telluit, 2nd October, 1850. 

My dear Sir, —You will, I suppose, have already heard of 
the various misfortunes that have befallen us on our wav to this 
country, which, as it was never before visited by any European, 
except, perhaps, by Ilomcmann, could not be ventured into w ithout 
great risk. Our difficulties, thank God ! are over ; and we have 
passed the last four weeks in tolerable security, though not in 
enjoyment of the liberty requisite for exploring Air, as we are 
detained like prisoners in this village, the residence of the power¬ 
ful Shcikh-el-Xur, who has taken us under his protection. 

The central position of this interesting country, however, has 
afforded us an opportunity of making very satisfactory inquiries 
about the surrounding desert, and we have been able to obtain 
very credible reports respecting the country itself, which was never 
supposed in Europe to be a territory containing more than a hun¬ 
dred villages. Mr. Richardson has forwarded the result of his 
inquiries to England, and I have sent mine to Berlin, reserving a 
short report, which 1 shall forward to your Government on my 
return from Ag'dez, the Sultan’s residence, which is about 150 
English miles distant westwards from hence. I shall set out for 
that capital to-morrow, accompanied by an able and trustworthy 
relation of the Sheikh, and carry very little luggage. 


• 1*sw4rik t* the plant of Jifki (the Tergafe* of Leo Africwm*\ pp- 10, 47, 
and nf«n» u» be a general name assumed by the Herber* in the >br». A» the 
Jitutl consonants have always the mrd, not (be power. If (kdl; rrgum* its 

proper touod at the end of wonla.—K. According lo Leo, the Tcrgatca formed 
only one of Arc de*ert tribe*.— Ex>. 

t Ileggira, I bn Uatdtah, Journ. Asiatf Mats 1843, p. 238.—R- 
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This journey, which it has been very difficult to perforin, as 
veil on account of the dangers on the road, as from the small 
provision allowed for our expenditure, will enable me to see some 
of the finest parts of Asben, and will bring me into communi¬ 
cation with the large tribes settled westwards, who command the 
road between this country and Sakatu. Besides which, Agadcz 
itself deserves to be visited, and we should certainly lie deserving 
of much reproach if, after staying so long in Air, we did not even 
try to reach tliat capital. 

The w hole of the Great Desert, or Sahr.i, will, I trust, assume 
a very different appearance iu consequence of our researches ; but 
it is not possible at present, when all our time is taken up in 
recording the result of our inquiries, to send to our friends in 
Europe more tluin very short notice) of what we have learnt. 

As such you must consider the 

1. Route from Asii/u to Tuxcat, which I received from 'Abd-el- 
Kadir, an intelligent native of‘Ain-es-^allah,* * * § who had travelled 
by this road twice. A kafilah,t (*. e. party of travellers), lightly 
luden, can perform the journey, lie fays, in 25 days, but his sub¬ 
joined itinerary gives 40.$ All the horses used" in Asben are 
brought from Tuwrit, with which much intercomse is kept up. 

After a journey of four days the kafilah reaches the territory of 
the Irarat [Inighat ?], a very predatory tr.be, extending all the way 
between Tin tel lust and Agadez. live days further on are the 
Plains of the Sakamareu, a branch of the 1 Ingara possessed of 
large herds of cattle, and supplying a great part of Air with 
butter. The llagara, who are at a considerable distance to the 
north of this road, are nt enmity with their neigh hours, so that 
there is an unoccupied tract of some days’journey between them. 

Adjoining to the Sakamaren ere the Krl-cmrllcl (». e. White 
Kel', closely unite ) with the Tawdrik-el-ba'i ’ha fi e . White 
Tarknhs) on account of their wearing a white dress, and the 
Il'trar ; hut the Kel-emellcl nre a branch of the Great KeLwis§ 
tribe. The Ku/a'urt are mixed with the Rel-cmellel. 

The kafilah leaving Asiyti fiir Tuwat reaches on the fnt thnj tho 
Wtidi, Ke1-;uf (Vail ey of Wool-Kels), through which it |mt*es 
for the three following days in a direction nearly due west, and on 
the fourth reaches the large ghulir (pool) of Telelelt, enclosed 
between two cliff's, where there is plenty of Iluslith [heitage and 


• Saiut’ii Spring, near ib* extnmify of Tawit. 17® *.» N. ami l 9 E. of 
Cnmaidi. according to Major taioc. «lio «u Uitrc in January, If2t.-R. 

1 Kufihih iu Arabics K&iavan in Persian.— II. 

t At lo r per iliciu”lutami ^5 davs at lb' a-uaT = 400’: a taiisfactcry approxi- 
matiun.— R. rr 

§ Koiluvi iu Horn cm ana, ft (L 151, LtnglcV French Version).— It. 
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Talhah [acacia gummifera]. Here all the water in the valley 
is collected together, and the ravine takes a southerly direction. 
From Telelelt the soil is on the first day, sandy; on the second, 
rocky ; and at noon (dhobor) on the third day, the kafilah reaches 
Insenuwan, where water is collected in a narrow anil deep reser¬ 
voir hewn out of the rocks. Hashish and the fersik-trec are 
plentiful here. 

Continuing for two days along the same Wadi, the kafilah 
reaches the well el-Hajrah at al ’aslm T8 h. p.m."|, where water 
b found in hollows among the rocks above the valley. 

At noon on the second day from el-Hajrah, the date-kafilahs 
stop at Esta, where there b no wutcr, anil from that place descend 
for a considerable distance into a wide valley where there b 
hashish, talhah, and fersik ; and continuing in a westerly course, 
at the beginning of el keilah (the siesta) on the third day 
reach Teharah, where water is found just beneath the surface of 
the ground. 

The road then passes over uneven rocky ground, intersected by 
many irregular wadis, and on the fourth day water b found at 
Tenakhorat, inclosed by very precipitous rocks. 

The road here turns from a westerly to a northerly direction, 
the soil being still rocky, with much hashish ; and at the begin¬ 
ning of el keilah on the Jonrth day , the first well, called Arak, 
[Salvadora Persica,] b reached, in a large valley bearing that 
name. This is followed for two days, and at dhohor on the fourth 
the second watering-plnce, Arak, is found between high nicks. 

At this station the kafilah quits the wadi, and, {Missing over an 
argillaceous, pebbly level, again comes near to the rooks at 
the hour of al *asha on the third day , and halts at the watering 
place, El Terretumn, on the rocks near w hich, there are many 
drawings and inscriptions. 

This is the beginning of the Wadi Agemainar, in which, at 
about ’ Ashrf, on the third day, the firsts and ou the sixth the second 
well bearing that name is reached. 

These valleys are succeeded by a complete desert as far as 
Khaneg (Khanik) about moghreb (sunset) of the third day, where, 
at the toot of the distant rocks, hashish is found. 

Before keilah on the third day, constantly travelling between 
chains of mountains, the poor slaves reach El Sha’ab, where there 
is plenty of grass, but no water ; nor is any found till they reach 
the well Hasi el koweirah in the morning of the second dav, 
where it is abundant, together with the hashbh called daraaran, 
at the foot of a precipitous rock. 

A desert, with roclts interspersed here and there, is then tra¬ 
versed, and on the morning of the second day the kdfilah enters 
Tuwit. * 
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lUv —Report on Agidiz foj Dr. Earth, 

C<JHltfttlIlicali'd ih rough the Chevalier Biieiwd, bv T^orJ Palmerston. 

In i&kmg the road to the Bilad d-Suditi by way of Air, never 
before visited by Europeans, the African mission had from the 
first, mi intention of reaching, if possible, the town of Agidez. 
From Leo Africa nus, and more recently from the iuuuiries made 
by the traveller, Fan! Lucas, Agadcs was known in Europe long 
before the name of the Kelowis, or even before the existence of 
the Tawarik had been discovered. 

As ?oo[], therefore,after our arrival ns dreumstanees ]jermitted f 
and the gtopulatjon of Air had become mere accustomed to see 
Europeans and Christ la its among them, I resolved to make an 
excursion from 1 fq-TeUust, tliu residence of the Sheikh, el Nur, 
to Agadfz,atid, liavmg intimated % intention to Mr, Richardson, 
communicated with the Sheikh, in order to obtain his guaranty 
and the protection of a party nf bis people proceeding to Agadez 
to witness the investiture of tliL" new Sultan, Abd-el-Kadfr. 

E1 Nur, Imving received a present of the value of 11/,, con¬ 
sented, and the valiant Mamma* his snn-in law, was appointed to 
take me safe to Aghdez, to show me the place, and to conduct 
me back in safety. Air. Richardson, who, according to the stipu¬ 
lation made between us. had promised to repay the value of the 
present made to El Nur, furnished me also with a present fur 
die Saltan of A glide/, consisting of a tine be mu?, an Egyptian 
shawl, and some other articles, when, taking with me a ccpv of 
the treaty drawn lip by Mr. Richardson, in order, if possible, 
to get it signed by the Sultan, 1 started on the 4th of October 
for Agdddis. 

On my journey to, as well as from, Tm-Telhist, J took a more 
easterly rood than the common one, which passes by Asadf and 
the Wadi Tellwa, touching this latter only in the Wadi Anderez, 
which, like nil the larger and deeper Wadis m this mountainous 
and most interesting tract of country, where basaltic formations 
take the place of granite, is extremely rich in dum-trees,* and 
presents a really tropical character In this part is found plenty 
of wild beasts, principally lions and wild boars, also gazels [inclu¬ 
ding the larger species called m&reiyah t), ostriches, and monkeys. 

1 was seven days in going and six in returning, and following 
up the redd each way with the compass I was able to lay it down 
on the map most accurately. But reserving an extract of the 
itinerary and ii map of the road for the appendix to the report on 

* Properly ilnnm, often preiHimveviJ iliim, It La the forked jialin—Crueiftra 
Tbebnirti, not f mud flutter N, (ten in lie Sa‘s'tt or tipper Kjiypt. IL’S. fruit j# 
adled MoVl tiy the AwM--It- 

t One large -pecii/s of antelope is calltd Hare 1 (yah, i. t. remarkable. — It, 
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the town of Agadez, I will here only mention that I had already 
discovered from the reports of the people that it is wrongly placed 
in all our maps being rather to the S.S.W. of Thi-Tcllust. 

When I arrived nt Agadez the investiture (snrauta) of the new 
Sultan had not taken place, and Alal-el-Kadir was still living 
in the private apartments of the palace (a group of about twenty 
houses situated towards the western end of the town, from which it 
is separated by a gate); in the Ilamsa language it is called 
“ fadah.” The same morning the Kelgerfe, who had brought the 
Sultan from Sakatu, followed by their families, their immense 
flocks of camels and their cattle, left the place, and it was only 
after they hnddepirted that I could enter the town with some 
security, in the company of the Kelowis. 

Earfy iu the morning after our arrival wc paid our respects to 
the Sultan. Abd-el-Kadfr, ben e’SuItan, Mobammed-el-Bakr, 
who hail already before enjoyed that dignity during no less than 
twenty yeare, is a stout man of about fmy-tive years of age, with 
large benevolent feature*, as far as the shawl wound round his 
head and face permitted one to judge. Sitting in a large room, 
supported by two short massive columns, and very simply dressed 
in a large white shirt, he received me most kindly, and seemed 
rather astonished that a person should pay him a visit, of whose 
nation he had scarcely heard mention, excepting in connection 
with gunpowder. 

I delivered the presents intrusted to me by Mr. Richardson, 
and the letters from the Sheikh, cl Nur, and assured the Sultan 
that, though I had come alone, 1 paid him alto the respects of my 
companions. The treaty 1 could not with prudence mention in 
the presence of the Kelowis, nor did circumstances allow me 
afterwards to try to get the paper signed by him. Indeed the 
fact that the first European who ever visited this place, travelling 
as such, was well received not only by the authorities, but also by 
the people of the town, is a matter of really greater consequence 
than if by some imngue or other (for it would scarcely have been 
possible otherwise) 1 should have succeeded in obtaining the sig¬ 
nature of a paper which could be of uo importance as long as the 
Sultan of Sakatu had not signed it Agadez being merely of im¬ 
portance to Euro)iean commerce because it lies on the most 
direct road from the Mediterranean to Sakatu, it would have 
been interesting for one of us to have taken this road; but the 
losses we had suffered did not allow of it. The Suttan of Sakatu, 
whose authority as Emir-el-Mumenfn is very great, having signed 
the contract, an English merchant, passing by Agadez, will not 
have to pay more than an Arab, viz. four dollars for every camel¬ 
load. It id of great importance, and will make the name of the 
English respected through the v^iole road to the interior, that 
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thq Sultan has severely punished those tribes which had attacked 
and plundered us, as I shall have occasion to mention hereafter. 

Tiic Sultan, who had not looked at the gifts in our presence, 
expressed his satisfaction immediately afterwards by sending me 
a fat ram, and henceforth he invariably sent dinner and supper 
every day, and most frequently a particular dbh for myself made 
of com, com being regarded in this country as a princely dish. 
When the Sultan left for the razzia he had the kindness to send 
me provisions from his ramp, in order that his guest might not 
be inhospitably treated during his absence. 

The investiture of the Sultan did not take place until four days 
after our arrival, mi the 16th of October, or the first day of the 
great Mussulman feast called by the Arabs i4 Id-el-Kebir,” and 
m the Huussa language “ Snllalajeh.” Early in the morning the 
Sultan of the Kelowis, Astafidet, who has his residence in A&odi, 
made his entrance at the head of about 400 of his people, which 
was but n small part of the force which he had collect**! together. 
They rode directly to the fadah or palace, where the ceremony 
was to take place, for which ten of the chief men of the Itesan 
and the Kelgeris had already arrived the day before. 

Abd-el Kadfr was then conducted by the principal people of 
the three tribes mentioned, from his private apartment to the 
public one. The leaders of the Itesan and Kelgorfs, who went 
iu front, then begged him to sit down upon the gado, a sort of 
couch ntndc of the branches of the dum-tree, similar to those used 
in Egypt, covered with mats anil a carpet. Upon this the Sultan 
sat down, resting his feet on the ground, but he was not allowed 
to put them upon the gadd, or to make himself comfortable in the 
Oriental style, before the Kelowf* asked him to do so. Such is 
the ceremony of the combination of these Tawarik tribes in the 
investiture of the Sultan. 

Immediately after this ceremony was over, the religious one of 
the great Mahometan feast took place, the two being combined this 
time for greater splendour. 

About half-past eight in the morning the procession, which I 
witnessed from the terrace of our house, left the fiidah, taking its 
way through the southern part of the town, after which turning to 
the N. it went round the whole till it reached a place about a 
quarter of an hour to the W. of the town, where, near the tomb 
of a saint of no great fame, called Suit Hamada, there are some 
graves. On this spot, according to an ancient custom, the Sultan 
with all h'n suite has to pray on this great holiday of the Mos- 
liras. The prayers being finished, the procession returned by the 
southern part of the town, and at about ten o’clock the different 
parties separated. 

This ceremony or procession was very interesting, as it exhi- 
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hired a considerable number of 1 awarik of different tribes.in 
their l>cst array. In front of all, accompanied by the musicians, 
rode the Sultan, enveloped, over his tine Sudan mbe, in the blue 
bemus the Englishman had brought him, which was admired 
by even body as tlve most beautiful ever seen here; and these 
tribes were extremely pleased that a person should come from afar 
in order to present to their Sultan so tine a dress to be worn on 
the day of their great ceremony. 

Next to the Sultan rode the two Serki-n-Turawas. after whom 
followed the Chiefs of the Itesan and Kelgeria. on horseback, m 
full dress and armour, with their swords, daggers, long spears, 
and immense shields ; then came the longer train of the Ke- 
lowis, mostly on Meheris, with their Sultan, Astatidet. at their 
bead, and last of all came the people of the town. Indeed the 
whole recalled the chivalrous processions of the middle ages, the 
more so as the high cap of the Tawarik, enveloped by a profu¬ 
sion of tassels on every side, together with the black nedt, which 
covers the whole face, leaving but the eves visible, and the shawls 
wound round the head, quite jwirtakc of the character of the helmet, 
while the glittering black robes, over which on such a day the 
principal people wear a red bemus thrown over their shoulders, 
very well represent the heavier dress of the knights of yore. 

Immediately after this ceremony was over the people deliber¬ 
ated respecting an expedition— 4 * razzia ' in Arabic, “jaki m 
Haussa—to be undertaken against the Avclimmiden,* or, more 
properly, the Meliarebin or freebootcre; and councils of the chiefs 
and the Sultan were also held. A great Maraboot, Sidi Kalli 
cl Hiij Annur, w hom I shall mention afterwards, hail mad© peace 
between the Kelowis anil the Kdlgerfc, and they agreed to act in 
common. Amongst a warlike people like the Tawarik, expedi¬ 
tions of such a kind do not require long preparations; and after 
a herald of the Sultan lmd proclaimed through the streets on the 
liJth the order of his master, that nobody should proceed on the 
road to Damergti, Abd-el-Kadfr departed on the evening of the 
21st with about 700 men, among whom were 100 cavalry. 
Instead, however, of proceeding southwards, as the proclamation 
intimated, he marched North, encamping on the first night not 
far from the town; for it had been deemed more prudent to put 
down first the roving spirit of the people to tlic north, and to 
punish the freebooters of the Iiurat, the Ikeskisan, and particu¬ 
larly those of the tribes on the northern frontier of Afr, who had 
done so much mischief to our mission, viz. the Tede, the Kel-fede, 
the Kcl-hagar, and the Kel-nuar. 'The Sultan and his council liad 
been in a state of great anxiety, fearing tliat the Avelimmiden, a 


• AUo denominated by the Arab* 44 Malallummda ” (veiled).—R. 
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most powerful tribe, and, as T shall afterwards show, identical 
with the Sorgu, or Scrkiii-Tawarik, iright join with the tribes to 
the north. The Sultan re-entered Agadez, however, on the 7tb 
of this month, and we had the satisfaction to learn that even the 
highest men amongst the tribes which luui taken away our pro¬ 
perty had not been spared, and that the Sultan had taken nine 
camels from the person who had deprived me of my Meheri. 

As soon as I had learnt that the Sultan was about to leave, I 
urged I lamina, under whose protection I was staying, to suggest 
to him that a letter might be written to Her Majesty, in which 
the Sultan should express his satisfaction that an Engl i s hm a n 
had visited him and brought him presents in her name. This, 
at fir*t, had been represented by I!amnia as possible, hut had 
become rather difficult, the Sultan being alwnvs accompanied by 
the different people that had arrived, besides which, in his peculiar 
position, he could scarcely venture openly to write to a Christian 
monarch. I was not able to obtain a second interview with him, 
hut on the morning of his departure, when he was sitting in the 
courtyard of the fiidah, surrounded by a great many people, 

I thanked him for the kindness and particular attention lie had 
shown me, mentioning at the same time the letter to the Govern¬ 
ment in whose service 1 was travelling.* The Sultan at once # 
turned the conversation in a very amiable manner to letters of 
recommendation to his friends, the authorities in Sudan, and after 
my return to my quarters, Hanuna brought me three letters, in 
which the Sultan had recommended me as his guest to the 
Governors of Kami, Kashnah, and Daurah (a place between 
Zender and Kami), nnd acquainted me at the same time that he 
himself had received a letter from the Sultan for the Sheikh el 
Niir, under whose protection and amongst whose people I had 
been. 

As the people of El Nur were not able to buy provisions 
enough in the market, I did not leave the town until ten days 
after the Sultan had started for the expedition, when the town 
had become quiet. During this time, ns well as while Abd-el- 
Kadir was at Agadez, I received visits from many persons, the 
most considerable among whom were the nephew of the Sultan, 

El Krilek, as well as the son of the Kadi, who visited me twice; 
also the former Serki-n-Turawa, Mohammed Boro, and a very 
enlightened Mohammedan, Ma’llem (or Doctor of the Law) H.»j 
Mohammed Omar, who called upon ine several times, conversing 
freely respecting the difference l>etween the Moslim creed and 
that of the Christians, and finally asked for a copv of the Gospel 
* in Arabic. Besides these I had interviews witfi two principal 


* See the letter *f the Sultan, p. 190. 
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men of the Itesan, who, in passing hy tlie house where I lodged, 
sainted me in n most friendly manner, shaking hands with ine 
from horseback, and assuring me of their friendship, as they 
were on their way to join the Emir, el-Mumenfn (Commander of 
the Faithful). 

Besides the ceremony of the investiture, and the expedition, the 
most interesting circumstance which took place during mv resi¬ 
dence in Agadez was the passing of the immense salt caravan of 
the Kclgerfs, which arrived on the 17th ami started the next day 
on its road to Bilrnah, and which was said to consist of not lew 
than 10,000 camels. 


Account of Afjatttz. 

Agadez.* or as the Tawarik call it, Kkade, is situated on a 
Hamadah, or high plain, consisting of sandstone, and, at least 
near its extremitv, of granite covered with small pebbles, which 
towards the north and east is very narrow, but becomes wider 
towards the west and south. On this plain, whicli, though con¬ 
tainin'* no arable soil, furnishes a good deal of herbage and 
wood in jts slight but wide depressions, the town of Agadez is 
built. The \\ adis, or valleys, which constitute all the inhabitable 
ground of Ashen or Air, do not furnish room for a large place, 
aU the dwelling-places, which are scattered over the country, 
being mere villages, with the exception of Asodf, which was in 
former times a place of importance. But while Asodf seems to 
have been once the real central point of all the country of Asbcn, 
Agddcz from the first, as is quite clear from its situation, was 
intended as a sort of rendezvous between the Kelowfs and the 
tribes which inhabit the districts to the south and west No 
author, as far as I know, has mentioned this place before Leo 
African us, in whose time it was most flourishing. 

Flic re are traditions among the inhabitants of the place, and 
particularly among the merchants from Tuwat and (ihaddiufs, 
according to which it is mast probable, that though Agadez was 
not founded, it became at least more important, ami grew into a 
considerable town, by the arrival of the sections of several tribe's 
from the north. These tribes are called Arabs; but there is 
no doubt that they belonged to the Berber race, converted 
already to Islam, and influenced by the civilization of the 
Arabs. 

.Hie settlement of these tribes in a place like Agadez, which 
from natural reasons is the great central point for the commerce 
of all this part of the interior of Africa, is perhaps of greater 


• The correct (pelting «« evidently Akttlir, or Akodif, proi>oune«<l The 

Tao&iik drop U«e tiuol teller. —R • 
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interest than any other, excepting that of the Meiratah, who 
belonged to the three most important commercial places of 
Northern Africa viz. to Tuw.it, Ghadami?, and Aujtla. 

_ 4«» Tuwat belonged the Gurara, a trilie intimately connected 
with the Berber race, winch, till our day?, has preserved a par¬ 
ticular language or retana of its own, called el Zenativeh,* very 
similar to the Tawarik. 

From Ghadiimfs two tribes have settled in Agadez, the Tc^ko 
and the Beni Lazith, and, as in former times there was a 
well in Agadez, called Ghadainis, so the Tcsko have given 
their name to n well still in use. The Teskn consisted of two 
families or feias, viz. the Beni Darrir, and the Beni Maziar, 
while the Beni l azfth were divided into four feias, viz. the Tan- 
pzen, the Tefarfara, the Yeresan, and the Auelad Belli. (The 
iesko at present do not constitute a part of the inhabitants 
of Ghadamis, having retired long ogo to Bcniolid.) Besides 
these two tribes, there were settled in Agadez the Aujfla, 
a section of the inhabitants of the oasis of that name, who are 
still among the most enterprising travellers and merchants of 
the desert, and the Mcsratah (inhabiting a group of more 
than forty villages, four days* journey cast of Tripoli, and called 
b^ Europeans Mesunitah, the remnant of the once powerful 
tribe of that name), who formerly possessed the fourth quarter of 
Agadcz. The inhabitants do not, like the merchants of the other 
tow us, pay any tribute or nidddah to any Tawarik chief for his 
protection on their journeys to the Sudan. The memory of the 
residence of this tril>e in Agadez is still living and attached to 
several localities of the town. Almost all the other gates are 
in ruins and arc scarcely traceable, hut the ‘mall gate which has 
received its name from this tribe is still existing in the western 
juurt of the wall; a cistern also (which I shall mention hereafter) 
la still called Mi's ratal), and to the north of the town there is a 
well named after the Hen-Gummas, one of the three divisions of 
the Mcsritah, the names of the two others being Bu-Taruh, and 
the Reo-Gnttarah, who lived outside the wall to the west, where 
the ruins of an extensive suburb an* now seen. 

Together w ith these tribes, of w hose history we know some¬ 
thing, there were settled in Agddez, the Tafimatah,t a tribe 
whose origin I have not been able to trace. 

As tradition does not say when those tribes settled in Agdde'z. 
it is al*o silent respecting the period when they left the town, 
but it has preserved a curious fact, viz. that when these Arabs, 
as they are with some justice styled, and as the Arab formation of 


1 ST ZmwU "* rr * tribe of the He.Ur race.-Eo. 

•hi. lH u * tuc resemblrs Tujutrk, ih« name giren by tb« Berbers to iheir remark¬ 
able sod very ancient written character.-**. nniara- 
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some of the name* shows, left the place, they had 500 jekhfu or 
cages, in which the wealthier Arabs carry their favourite women 
on their journeys, with them. 

The account of the settlement of the Arabs in Agddez is 
confirmed by Ia?o Africanus, who, though he calls the people of 
Agudcz M Negroes," yet describes their manners as very similar 
to those of the Arabs.* That the Arabs left the place long before 
Leo (who did not visit Ag.idez himself) wrote his description of 
Africa (1517), has been confirmed to me by the Mnllem Ilaj 
Mohammed Omar, who, when I questioned him concerning the 
period when the town became so deserted as it now is, informed 
me, that it first declined from its happiest state about 400 years 
ago, when a great number of its inhabitants left the place. 

There can be scarcely a doubt thBt it was either the Tawdrik 
or the older inhabitants of Agidcz, or of a neighbouring place, 
who drove away the Arabs ; for there is a very old tradition, 
according to which the present inhabitants of the town came from 
a celebrated valley, called Irin Allem, about a day’s journey 
from Ag.idez to the north, where they are said to have lived 
before ; and I was assured by the Tuwriti, Abd-Allah, that 
the ruins of some houses arc still to be seen in that valley, as 
well as two solitary date-trees bearing fruit, a very rare thing in 
this country, where, as far as 1 know, there are no date-trees 
except in a very few places, such ns Iferui'm and Cliimmia. 
There is another tradition, according to which the Itesan were the 
eldest inhabitants of the place, from whom the present inhabitants 
are descended by an intermixture with slaves. 

The Emtjhtdesic (or Etnkedesf) Language .—There is, no donbt, 
a good deal of slave blood among the present inhabitants of Agadez, 
as is the case with the whole p’pulation of the south-eastern part 
of Afr, and principally in Tin-Te'llust, but there must have been 
a very ancient stock of indigenous black people, who have trans¬ 
mitted from age to age a peculiar language of their own, 44 the 
Einghedesfe," not a mere dialect of the Tarki, or the Berber, or 
of the llaussa language, but a peculiar idiom, which is tub same 
LANGUAGE AS TUAT SPOKEN' BY THE PEOPLE OF TlMBl'KTU and 
of the eastern part of Barnbarrah So all, among whom were 
several Tuwati, who had been in Timbuktu informed me, and the 
correspondence of the four first of *he numerals (for the people of 
Agddez do not count farther in their own language) and that of 
some other words with those published in the Annals of Oriental 
Literature, as cited by Pnchard in his Researches into the 
llistory of Mankind, show that the/ are correct There is in 
addition a curious resemblance between the language of the 


Ixo distinctly say* that many of tin* inhabitants were foreign merchants.— It. 
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people of Ajrfdez and that of the people of Timbuktu, which I 
will mention here, as it struck me with surprise. 

Hie Sorgii- i awarik, who have become known in Europe 
from the quarter of the Niger, are unknown among the 
1 awarik on this side and among the people of Air, and every 
one smiled at me as often as I inquired respecting the Sorgu or 
Sergu. On tlie contrary, every one knew the large and powerful 
tribe of the A velimmiden. 1 was thus quite at a loss respecting 
the Sergu, when, on having placed among the phrases to l»e 
translated in the Emghedesfe language—“where do the Avelim- 
miden reside ?** all at once, instead of the A velimmiden, men¬ 
tion was made of the Sorgu or Sergii; and I now learnt that 
the people of Agidez, and they alone of all the people round 
them, call the A velimmiden by this name. Lotiserved, also, 
in the course of my researches, that they call the language of the 
Tawarik in general, which is known under the name of Tema- 
zight, by the particular name of Sergiuneki. This fact, viz. 
the identity of the language of Agadez w ith tlwt of the language 
of the eastern part of Bambarrnh, is of the greatest ethnological 
interest, as it seems to prove that the people of Agadez are of 
the same stock as the people of Bambamth, and are perhaps the 
remains of a great people, which in ancient times, before the 
Tawarik appeared, occupied all this tract of country. It 
seems at the same time tliat this district, and probably also 
the town of Agadez itself, was inhabited from a very remote 
period by a peculiar people. Indeed all mv inquiries’ whether 
any tribe or the people of any town rouud about Agadez spoke 
the same language, were answered in the negative, till at length 
I was assured by a traveller that in a part of Adar the same 
language is spoken * 

It is scarcely probable that the people of Agadez should have 
changed their language from a mere intercourse with Timbuktu, 
even if such was, as it seems to have been, a most important one, 
inasmuch so that Agadez became itself one of the first markets 
for gold, and hud its own standard of this precious metal. It is 
odd that according to Leo Africanus the language of the ]>eople 
of Agadez and that of Timbuktu were in his time quite dif¬ 
ferent ; for while in Timbuktu and the adjacent countries the 
Sungai language,t which most probably is identical with the idiom 
of Bambarrah, was spoken, he says that the people of Agadez used 
the language of Gober. One might as well say now that the 
Ilaussa language, which seems to be identical with what Leo 

• The Bamharah language U a Mandingo dialect; and Dr. Barth mcanapm- 
habljr that the Kisaur (the language of Timtnktri) b ipokeu to the east of Bamba- 
rah.—U p. 

f For the identity of the Kissiir. Songhai, and Timbuktu vocabularies, ice Mr. 
W. B. llodg»on, of New York, on the same.—E d. 
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calls the language of Gober, is the idiom spoken in Agadez; 
Hnussa lwing still at pn*?ent the language of commerce und* of 
intercourse between the different tribes. 

Agadez in former ages must have been a considerable and 
wealthy place* containing not less than from 50,000 to 60,000 in¬ 
habitants, the circuit of the whole town being about three miles. I 
was assured by the Tuwati, one of whom had been at Timbuktu 
seven times, that it was without comparison larger than that cele¬ 
brated place. Indeed it must have contained from 20,000 to 
30,000 iuhaliitants as late as the beginning of this century, 
when, ns I learned from the Mallem Huj Mohammed Oinar, the 
greatest j>art of the inhabitants left the town, scattering themselves 
over the towns and villages of Haussa, where living is cheaper. 

At present the appearance of the town is that of an almost 
ruined and deserted place. Scarcely the sixth part of it is in¬ 
habited, the whole south quarter being entirely deserted, and 
in the northern part there is a much greater number of ruined 
houses than of inhabited. In my note to my colleagues, after 
a three days’ stAy in Agadez, I estimated their number at not 
more than 400. 'But after considerable investigation, and after 
many inquiries, I am sure that I am not very wrung when I now 
intimate the number of inliabited houses at about 700. The houses 
are generally spacious, and all tliose which I visited contain from 
ten to fifteen inhabitants, so tliat the number of inhabitants, 
including both sexes nnd all ages, may he from 7000 to 8000. 

Commerce .—Tlie inhabitants are at present, as in the time of I»o 
Africanus, partly merchants and partly Artisans. The merchants 
seem only to visit the markets of Kashnah, I asawah. Mari deb, 
Kami, and Sakatu, in all which places countrymen of theirs are 
settled; hut, as far as I learned, they never go to the northern 
markets of Ghat or Murzuk, unites on a journey to Mecca, 
which several of them have made. As for the commerce with 
Timbuktu, all the intercourse with that place lias now so com¬ 
pletely been destroyed, that although I took all the pains possible, 
I was not able to get the itinerary' of this interesting route, and I 
was assured by several that there was but one man, of a very 
advanced age, who kucw it, nnd tlmt ho was absent- The road 
from AgAdez to Mahruk is no longer used for commercial pur¬ 
poses, but is infested by freebooting parties of the Kelferowan 
from the route between 1'uwAt and Timbuktu. 

The commerce of Ag&dez itself is nothing but a speculation in 
provisions, principally in ghussub* or kasah (millet), which con¬ 
stitutes the principal and almost the only food of the inhabitants, 
as well iu Ilauasa as in the country of Afr. When a caravan arrives 


• Ghowub, in imitation of Dnwutt, he. Kaaab U a generic term, ilgnifunR 
•‘reed," or “ grain. —It m ° 3 ® 
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from JXiiiiergn, from wlionce all Air ig supplied, the merchants buy 
a largo quantity *U a low price, and keep it til! it becomes dearer, 
when they retail It In smaller parcels But there being no emu 
in the market (unices the strips of cotton called " kobbekah M bo 
regarded as such), alt the buy ing and selling i* done by exclianco, 
the principal objects with which people barter being “tari&i” 
(the dark-coloured cotton for female clothing made in Sudan ?; 
the fine Egyptian coloured leather, called korun, which they use 
for the ornamental park of their snudab, and of their leather 
work j mahmudf, or English calico \ zubaetaa, or white shawls, 
which the wealthier people wind round their beads; . I.... >. 
pepper, jiesrl?, etc. With these objects everything may be bought 
in the market of Agadez, from the moat valuable camel down to 
:i pound of meat, or a small cheese, though ghusanb, which in 
general is cheaper here than in Tfii-tellust, is the standard currency 
of the market lie mitlikdl (5 dw t), which is equal to KXX) kerdi 
(kauris),’ of which at present 250Q make ait Austrian dollar, 
being a mere nominal sort of money, according to which the 
value of things is estimated- Cow ries (kauris) have no currency 
in the place ; while of the kebbukah, which I liave mentioned 
above, eight kJranb or dhirsi (cubits) make one rijal, and ten 
rijal or erjel are equal to one mithk&L 

Mauufaciuret .—The manufactures are very limited, eon* 
si sting merely in leather-work and mate. With leather work 
several classes of artisans are occupied, the shoe—or rather sandy 1- 
i [inkers, the saddlers, nud those who make leather bugs ami 
other things of a similar kind—the latter cI;l>s eu lists ting merely 
of women- IItu sandals are us far fumed as the saddles, 
particularly those for mounting the melieria or swift camels, 
and are culled mkldii in Arabic, kfgf in Tenrfhirgh,t and mdi 
in Haussa ; the other 1 cut her-work made by the women is also very 
neat. All these things ns well the mils, which are of dilfci cut 
kinds from the coarser up to very handsome sorts of ditfbrent 
colours, are made in the houses themselves, there being at pron-ist 
no shops in the town, though the ruins of the houses prove tlmt in 
former times there liave been some on the north side of the 
market, called Katanga. Even this part of the town, the most 
frequented and important, where the three market places arc, h 
now surrounded with ruins of houses, on whose tops vultures watch 
the whole day for their prey. 

The three mirket-pUcca lying almost in tlio centre of the 
town and on the southern limit of the quarter, which is now most 
inhabited, arc ua follows, proceeding from east to west: the 
Kagwah n'del b ', or the market of vegetables X then the Kagwah 

* Two-fifths of ih AusItLai] doltar, or ±\ d. of air monrv.—Jf r 

t fiiThypn Tvui&iiglit, i.e. NobU'l^lt 
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iisruhoma, whore it appears that formerly the camels wen? sold* 
but which is now the place for selling meat aud cattle, while the 
camels at present are sold on the small place before Mohammed 
Boro's house, culled Enrirar en zakan; and the third market, 
called Katanga, where all other things are sold. 

Tliesc markets are very poor, and were particularly so when L 
visited the place, all things excepting provisions fetching a very low 
price, English calico of very good quality was sold at ‘20 percent, 
less than itlud been bought for at Mumik, while on other tilings the 
lo?s was still more considerable. Indeed Agad^z is in no respect 
a place of resort for merchants, not even Arab, while, for Europe, ite 
only importance consists ill its Wing the most direct read toS.d;ifu 
and that part of the Sudan, 1 add here the prices of difjferent 
objects, as they were add in the market during iny residence In 
the place, remarking, at the same time, that the price of things is 
very different accordingly as you exchange them for other objects, 
or if you buy ghussub. 


Ghuwuh, qr Gifulf,* twenty s^kkidi (tfio * A Lull nf 
A piidE'Z Living- iloLihte as Lu]gC us that WSfdi in Tin* 

Tellustj .... * 


Rice, ten M-kkids 




t 

t-’anH'l, 41 vwng one two yean old, 
rymp (flings 

mu 

yi?l Hi Fur 

car- 

id 

Ditto, ft Foil (rrown 


. 


25 

Horse, .'i good rirtmj horse 

* 

a- 


too 

Ditto, a fine one * 


+ 


1DOO 

Ass . 


. 

P 

(MJ 

f)i , 

■ 

P 


8 

C*lf . 

+ 

* 


4 

Ham , , , , 

m 

9 


1 

Smiiluli, a parr of com men ones 


m 


0 

Ditty, a ptnr of fino ones 

* 

m 


t> 

Camel aadillc, or IbdhU, a fine one 


* 


10 

Ditto, n common one „ 

* 



5 

Leather ha^. of coloured leather 

■ 



I 

Mac, a fine coloured one 

. 

s 


0 


Eotflfab colIf'O| ten ilhiru' or kitmdh . . .1 

ZuidcU , , . ■ » * l 

Korun, or the fine Kcyptim leather, the piece . I 
Tmirkcd t, of corntnon wfirkamnatiip , , 2 

Ditto, of liner workmanship . , . . 3 & 

GtutornmcnL —The authority of the Sultan (Amandkal inTemd- 
hirgh \ babdn serkf in Htuitisa j kdkfeu in the Emgbftdeafe lan¬ 
guage) is not at nil limited to the walla of the town, hut Is 
rather greater outside than inside of it. As far as I could make 
out, he docs not receive any tax or tribute from the inhabitants, 
but his only income (besides the prestats scut him on his investi¬ 
ture, and on other occasions, and besides a portion of the onmcU 


KUuli is mctlirr lin<l rtf grain.— It. 
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and flocks taken from freebooters, and other persons of that sort) 
seems to arise from levying a duty of ten mithkals on every 
camel-load of merchandise that is brought into the town, provisions 
being excepted. 

lie is, in reality, the Sultan of several Tawarik tribes, whose 
union according to agreement is represented in him, and in the 
whole of his investiture the inhabitants of Agadez have not a 
word to say. The Itesin and the Kclgeris take him from Sakatu 
to Agadez, where he is met by the cdiiefs of the Kelowis, par¬ 
ticularly by the Sheikh El Nur, or a person representing him, 
who, if they are pleased with him, make him Sultan. He must 
be taken always from one family, whose origin, as the people say, 
is from Stambiil. Therefore, when the present Sultan, ’Abd el 
Kadir, ben e* Sultan, Mohammed el Bakri, after he had been 
Sultan for many years, was dejmsed, on account of dissensions 
between the different tribes, in the month of Ramadan, 1205 
(March ot last year),* the Itcsan and KiHgeris sought, or rather 
bad already sought his relative, llaraed el Aij&u, who was made 
Sultan. All the chiefs not being satisfied with the new Sultan, 
another member of the same family, of the name of Makita, or 
Imkctcn, living at Dainergu, was electee! Sultan by the dissentients. 
In consequence of this disagreement, which was near causing a war 
between the different tribes, the wliole country was thrown into a 
state of the greatest confusion, of which the Aulad Suleiman (Gul- 
dren of Solomon) took advantage, which partly was the cause of the 
disasters under which our party had suffered. But the more pru¬ 
dent chiefs recurred once more to Abd el Kadir, who is considered 
by the people to be the best of the family, and made him Sul¬ 
tan a second time. During my stay in the place he imprisoned 
for some days three chiefs of the ftesin. who had arrived from 
Dnmergu in order to protest against him on the part of Makita. 
Limited us may appear the power of the Sultan, and dependent ns 
he is upon the chief leaders of the Tawarik, he has not only the riohi 
to imprison , but even to take life. Neither the Sultan of the 
Kelowis, nor that of the Itesan, nor any body else has the right to 
punish a person with death, hut is merely authorised to seize him 
and to bring him before the Sultan, who, if he is found guilty, 
orders him to be beheaded outside of the town a little to the 
N.W., on a place called A zaniuidaraug. The Sultan, likewise, 
is said to have a frightful dungeon, where, as I was told, the 
guilty are thrown upon swords stuck upright in the ground. At 
present he is traversing the countiy, waging war with and 
punishing the tribes that have troubled the country and in- 

* As 1 265 began 27th of November, 15-18, Itamadin, which is the 9th month, 
began about the 21st of July, 1849, aud corresponded with August rather than 
March.—K. • 
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foted the roads by their plundering excursions. Almost all 
the principal persons of the country accompanied him, among 
whom is the Chief of the Kelowis himself. The encampment 
of the army, which consists of about 3000 people, has no one 
central point, viz. the tent of the Sultan of Agadez, but there are 
two separate encampments. While Alxl el Kadir is surrounded 
by the Kelgeris, tne Itesan, the Kelferwan, and the people of 
his town, the Ktflowis are encamped round the sj>ot where their 
own particular Sultan, Astafidet, dismounted. ]So one appears 
to have n teut except the Sultan of Agadez, who has one of a grey 
colour, but in other respects similar to those of the Turkish 
A gas. 

The court is formed by a number of servants or slaves, by 
some musicians, and by a sort of aides-de-camp called fadawa n 
serki, viz. the sons of the former Serkt-n-Tiirawa, or Minister, 
Mohammed Boro, but he has no Weztr; unless this title be 
given to the Serki-n-Tiirawa. No doubt the Serki-n-Turawa * is 
the first person in Agadez after the Sultan, but it was long 
before I was able to make out what were the real duties of his 
office, though the former Serki-n-Turawa, Mohammed Boro, had 
been our travelling companion on our journey from Murzuk 
to this country ; unfortunately circumstances had not allowed me 
to secure at first the friendship of this respected person. 

After many inquiries I learnt that the Serki-n-1 urawa was 
properly the superintendent of the Arabs visiting the place, and 
I have no doubt that his office dates from a very remote period, 
when whole quarters of the town were inhabited by Arabs or by 
Berbers, already influenced by Arab civilization, and no doubt 
his office must have been of the greatest importance. At present 
his office with regard to the Arabs has become quite a secondary 
one. He has nothing else to do with the few Aralis, principally 
Tuwatis, who still visit Agadc'z, sometimes staying there two or 
three years, but to levy the tax on their merchandise, and to 
bring ‘it to the Sultan, who, according to custom, gives him a 
small portion of it. On the contrary, the other part of the duty 
of Sertf-n-T urawa, which lias reference to the Tawank, is at pre¬ 
sent of much greater importance, for he has to accompany the 
large salt caravan of the Kelgeris, which annually supplies 
Western Sudan with the salt of Bilumh, from Agadez to Sakatu, 
for which he receives one kanth, that is to say the eighth part 
(eight kantu weighing three Turkish kantars or quintals) of every 
camel-load, which forms a considerable income; the caravan 
consisting generally of some thousand camels, and the kantu of 
salt fetching in Sudan from two to three dollars.t__ 


• Serlu-n Tdrawa. Chief of the Falani. Tarawa in !!«*** = * Fulan.— Kd- 
f Ilia nnr Mi^ income ran thus amount to 80,000 or 85,000 dollars. K. 
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■After 1 laving brought the salt caravan to SabatG, the Serfci- 
n-Turawu annually bits to go to Kami* where ho receives a small 
portion of 1 lie tiftO cowrie?, or duty levied on each slave brought 
In the idave-market, after which lie returns to Agidez with the 
Kulgerfe that have frequented the market of Kand, This long 
annual journey, which brings tlie Serki-n-Turttwa much more in 
connection with the Tawfitrk than with (be Arabs, makes E ii ell at 
the same time & sort of intermediator between Ag£dczaod Safciitu. 
The former Serki-n-Turawa, Mohammed Boro, was a native of 
Sakntu, where he lias a house us well as in Agadcz, Kami, and 
Zinder* 'Hie present Serki-u-TYirawa, whose name b Ashu, ja, as 
I was told, very rich* 

All the cavil cases which do not come under the jurisdiction of 
flic Serkf-n-Tiirawa are brought before the K&rfi, who imme¬ 
diately upon hearing (he parties gives Ins decision* I was twice 
present when fiu a flair of some importance in dispute between toy 
companions the Kolowra ami a man from the town was brought 
before him, which wab decided in favour of the latter. The 
Kadi resides near to the' great mosque, which is under his 
control. 

Besides the Kddi, one of the principal men of the tow n seems 
to be the respected Mallcm Sell Ghnlll el Haj cl Nrfr, but what 
urn? his functions I could not learn* 

School*. —There are five or rix schools in Agadez, where the 
boys learn reading and writing the Koran ; nevertheless there arc 
but few persons here who understand Arabic. 

Moral **—The women seem to enjoy great freedom, of which 
they appeared to make full use, particularly after the Sultan hud 
departed* Same of them are pretty, and have Arab features, unci 
among the men, I observed tine northern faces and good figures. 
The population is so mixed that it would be difficult to make out 
the type of the original stock* 

The names of different quarters arc still preserved, and are as 
follows : — Katingha, Gawa Ingfreou, Tafimata, Katiii* Kkswa, 
Ikenfeia, AirMwrieuel, Imurd.'n, and Ref fa; but besides Kaswn 
and KatJhglm (tile markets), whose petition I have mentioned 
before, 1 could not define their exact position* The extensive 
southern part of the town is quite deserted, and is separated 
in most parts from the northern quarter by an open irregular 
space,^ where there arc three poob of stagnant water, called 
Digi, Therjeman (most probably so called from the interpreters, 
wlm in former time* had there their quarters)—and the third, 
Mcsmtah* 

The whole town Ivcing entirely on a level, with the exception of 
five nr six small hilb formed In course of lime by the rubbish, iliero 
is a view from every terrace ove* the town, so that I was able to 
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make a sketch of the western part from the terrace oi our hoii-e, 
which 1 used to frequent daily for one or two hours, 

BuildutffSr —The buildings art generally spacious, and are 
arranged in the following manner: the door lead* immediately 
into an oblong room, extending through, with a separation on each 
■dde of the passage, formed by u sort of balustrade provided with 
may, where the servants sleep. This first leads into a second and 
similar room, where, instead of mats, there arc sometimes bedsteads. 
From this second room, where the private apartments liegiu, two 
doors generally lead into a more or less spacious courtyard 
— u tsaikaii gidah surrounded by room* in a very irregular 
nun 'nt r In tliis courtyard there are generally other bedsteads, 
covered on the top sod on two sides with mats, and some¬ 
times a shady place, enclosed mi all sides with mats, is formed. 
The houses are built of mud, and a few are whitewashed; they 
are all Hat roofed, the roof being formed by plunks of the durn- 
tree cover Lid with mats, over which earth is thrown, and in the 
houses of the wealthier people, there 1.4 an upper story,—vorn— 
consisting generally of one very large room, to which a id reuse, 
“abenhawa,** leads from the courtyard. 

The houses ore arranged most appropriate to the climate, and 
similar to that in which, as 1 was assured hy my Friends the 
TuwAtis, the houses of Timbuktu are built, and being enlivened 
by children, doves, and young ostriches, present a curious sight 
to the traveller. 

Of jmbiic buildings at present there are but few, and out 
of seventy mosques, which are said to have adorned the town in 
former tunes, but ten are still in use; not more than three of 
these seem to deserve the name besides the great mosque ; they 
are called Mefd M/li, Afsed Ehenl and Mgfd el Mt kki. Even 
the great mosque, which is near to the fuLlab, ho* nothing 
particular about It, except a high tower, called Mesatfajch* 
For a place such as A grid* Iz, which, like Timbuktu, is situated, 
in the midst of warlike hordes, a high tower is of the greatest 
importance, in order to he aware beforehand when a razzia or 
a caravan is approaching. Agddez had tlterefore such a tower 
probably from the remotest period, but the present one is of 
recent date, having been begun »ix years ago, and it baa just been 
finis bed ; the nuns of the former are seen at a little distance 
to the south-west. 1 was very Barry that 1 was not allowed 
to ascend it, the Kadi, wlio seamed to have some antipathy 
against Christians, assuring my companion, 1 lamina, in my 
presence, that there was at present no entrance to the tower, 
the former one having been walled up on account of the Kelgeris, 
who continually desired to go up to the top. 

* Manila Mjfuiflrt in Artbic a jJacv 
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In its eon struct ion tli-c tower is very simple, being built entirely 
of the same materials as the houses, viz. earth and wood. On 
the ground a number of (hick quadrangular pillars, hi several 
rows, support a more solid roof than is usually seen here, ami 
form several halls. From them the tower, measuring at its base 
about thirty feet at each of its four sides, rises to a height of about 
ninety or ninety-five feet ; the earthen walls diminish in thickness, 
so that each side does not measure more than a lion l eight feet 
at the top, and are strengthened and supported by thirteen 
layers of planks of the dum-tree, which, not cWing together, 
project on every side about three or four feet, while in the interior 
they form a kind of ladder for ascending tlie tower. Thera are 
seven openings on each sidle, by w hich the interior receives light, 

TJie town is surrounded at a little distance l>y slight untiit- 
laturns in the stony surface, of great extent, where in a sandy -oil 
tlttire is plenty of brushwood (all talhah-trees, Acacia A rabicaj, of 
herbage, and welts of very good water* 'litis is a great advantage 
to the place, the caravans finding food enough for their eauieU 
near the town, while in most of such pi rices St is necessary to 
send the camels off to a great distance. J here is also plenty of 
firewood. Tliuse pleasant valleys, where you may forget that you 
arc on a stony hannidah, luive different names ; that to the ., 
which is at a greater distance, arid where the salt caravan of die 
K el gens was encamped, being called Mcrmeru ; that to the 
-S.E., Trank ; that to the N-, quite near to the walls at the north¬ 
western corner, having the name of Amdulf; and finally, the 
one to the K . E., on the road to Tin-Tel lust, is called "Fa* 
gurast* These valleys near the wells are capable of culti¬ 
vation, but at present there are only two small orchards in Ame- 
Sulf, where vegetables are cultivated, nil the ether vegetables and 
fruits consumed by the inhabitants, such m melons, cucumbers, 
and principally mvlukhiyuh (coreborns oliioiitis), being brought 
from the valley called ‘ l el lJiiklisds, 1 about three hours distant 
to the N . of the town. 

All the i cater which is used for drinking in Agdde* is brought 
from the wells which are situated in these depressions, the water 
inside the walls having a disagreeable taste, and, cord as it is, 
being considered unwholesome. There were formerly eight wells 
in the town, all eurtk through rocky ground to a great depth, 
hut at present only three are In use, the others being tilled up; 
of those still in use, the principal one, a little W. of the market, i* 
cal led ghcdw&nkab; the names of some others which have an his¬ 
torical interest have been mentioned before. 


Slu Map, 
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APPENDIX. 


I. 

Vocabulary of the Entyltetirtie Eimjvaijc. 


m 

moan 

heaven 

ear tli 

water 

fire 

wind 

rain 

day 

night 

(morning 

month 

year 

to-day 

yesterday 

(to-morrow 

people 

nuui 

woman 

child 

father 

mother 

brother 

cister 

Saltan 

friend 

head 

body 

month 

none 

eye* 

heart 

band 

foot 

milk 

cheese 

batter 

meat 

salt 

date* 

rice 

ghnasub 

shirt 

bine shirt 

(robe) 

cap 

(trousers 

sandals 

desert 

Tillage 

town 

tree 

source 

well 


ut'im 

haudu 

binf 

k.-ndia 

ari 

b6rtf 

ah in 

kerneki 

saezcrii 

bendun 
kiri * 
saozeni 
barl 

c’snebha 

abertia 

berfua 

waei 

aarkacna 

etibilia 

rnhna 

bin 

kat-tia 

kbken 

enmin 

beard 

guengo 

mai 

m'ni 

mua 

tekdrsnt 

kimba 

kae 

haul 

kkahi 

kl 

hamd 

kiri 

guertie 

uiaa 

liacni 

tektjtu 

tcbliia 

fiigel 

Ci cod d (Has 

ta’md 

kentggi 

kCirm 

kar 

tamrt 

mil 

benikkan 


mountain 

Talley 

road 

house 

garden 

bone 

camel 

ox 

donkey 

sheep 

ostrich 

fowl 

good 

bad 

dear 

cheap 

ninch 

little (few) 

great 

small 

warm 

cold 

new 

old 

strong 

weak 

heavy 

light 

far 

near 

white 

black 

fast 

all 

more 

leas 

how much 
where 
here 
on 

under 

when 

now 

before 

why 

no 

go 

come 

gitre 


thSlijl 

fcr’xer 

hcnblri 

hakau 

aferrek 

bhr 


fiirka 

hitikun 

figei 

ter litter’ 

kcrnekd 

akin 

adeskab 

rgeb 
(ruegob 
l er’ad^riji 
liehbuu 
ketta 
bir 

haketta 

arekenbafir ? 

kauirasnaci? 

elihkki 

hajenii 

kcbbcui 

cmm’ekau 

katenb 

bafestua 

am hr 

anunekti 

kajCira 

bibd 

tbinbi 

kello 

bibbn 

eijeh (identical with 

«£<*) 

iii< rci 

mekikcl 

rnkiri 

bln 

kiodi 

/ mend-i-flu 
\ lek-effu 

waei 

ilffa 

kk 

Mr 

koi 

ajh 

ettonhni ?? 
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put 

s&kker 

I hare 

lift ifp 

d6k 

thoa hast 

lake 

Irani 

he lias 

lu-at 

biket 

we hare 

bind 

haul 

you hare 

mount 

klr 

thrr lave 

dismount 

SiabdAlIt) 

I 

buy 

uximerr'i 

ihott 

sell 

dayo 

he 

drink 

sin 

she 

eat 

VU 

we 

speak 

kimaisi 

you 

hear 

man 

they 

see 

hast 

they (fcm.) 

be silent 

danrT 

one 

ho died 

abiin 

two 

lie knows 

ilbsia 

three 

*® arrive 

iitu(keli) 

four 


ibenittani 

abenidrr'it 

ibcfaldir'd 

altfiihriliri 

abcraidani 

abcr^jftrtjtLiUnl 

at"d? r ar'awlb 

k. 

ar'u 

tamrud^nH ? 
nt’iiiift 
hen nor" a 
Ar'iu 

fiiii. Li(v 

all inks 
Shinn 
t [lluili i 


Thu Knigitenlfliin? peewit! d? not count further than four; fram firs upwarda they 
make u« of the A«rtd<^ 


Giro me something 

Giro me water, ttuiE. I may wlah my 
hand* 

firing thf camel-saddle; the srord H and 
the lance 

To-night ytm will bare moonlight 
The sun ti very warm twli}' 

T^lerdny there wjj much rain 
You must bring firewood, ll is Cold 
1 am rery ill b>-diiy h 1 inuit lake 
medic! no 

Tomorrow we shall start early 
The peopk of Agfidfr att ignorant 
people-, they do not know what is 

r 'P ht 4 . „ 

Thy father and mother are sliH living, 

or are they dead f 

Where lire ((DKimpi the A rrjVnrraiiJeia i 
hare they & |ffrtiier number of cnineli 
of of hor&os ? 

h&w do they call their market-place ? 

Wg£ 

Tbit w onion bat milk to sell; will yea 
buy it ? 

All the women in A pub"-*, if you ex¬ 
cept very few, are come from Sudan 
IhtTif ia scarcely one that kno*J Te- 
wdhiryh I,the Targiah.) 


niirT haffo 

Hartari uyahirami anknnhti 

kan Dakcll elk i f u lakiiba u igi 

arii* kic jiL ome bendein pnm* 
denis rat-send harms hcliha 

I d M bah* 
koi juvkett! tiigujio ye 
dan feehbii zaeicru alhura 4c dim jd- 
for'i 

R&ubbi end cl lejr aiitktn 
boreu Kchedefl en bated fillii, ennc-tu 
hoeka kisn 

atuiLia anhdbn anno Lin a ho abiin 

K-’ta ichlui Siirku me yau ikbbii nun 
hard abehhd 

vGbu Sdrjra ftaewnt 

fogf 

[Wae ro hna abern rddaiti flihftra, Kldayo 
doff] Wh TO a Hid hue lihara a tidal- 

A m iii engekai (? Egbcdji) akmlteri end 
e Sod'm 

If lain i kifd oibi .Srrti'uerkf 


A SHORT DIALOGUE, 


flow do you do ? 

How ii your family f 
How dort H go on 1 

How it the slate of health of ihe people 
of tout house? 
f All) well ? 

Wlint people arc amred from Sudan ; 
what non lure you got from Sudan? 


Httdfflkhu 

use keinit: bdg'e 
manure Pen 

[ms ij r >h■fi'£ at km a men liug'nj ma a 
hoffn koim 
[kwo] dnla 

alvna.i m ibidem lit din dii p’ Slidiin. ma 
nb-alen atrium aesi men e Sudan 
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All quiet. 

The market has been, or has it not been ? 

(AVer* the prices) «lear or cheap ? 

When do we start for Sudan; to-mor¬ 
row or after to-morrow ? 

To-morrow. 

We do not go; no, wc go in the night. 

What arc the news f 
The news I did know, which news you 
know; that are the news which yon 
know I told (all) what I hare beard, 
but yon know nothing. 

Come, I will tell you (something). 

I come. 

Tell me. 

Conte, we will go to that place. 

I go not (now), wait and we will go. 
Let us go and eat baxccn ? 


rkuthi] cl rafia , 

[Ma Vm'aha abera ko eshiah] aibara koi 
yobu ashi&nga 
igeb ko knegtft 

mand-rffa airckoyc c’ Sudan c'subbohku 
bibifd 
e* subhah 

ar( bur'l, ari-s-ckkcu; bdr’i, kiggi aire- 
koye 

ma i) 1 isah'n 

ttalc i altera anibae tsalcn nfln italen 
engenude xe rannin, nibai ante hart 
xc uutu, nin ki nibai haelut 

f.} il her nest ar’ae 
ar’ae nekayc 
herrest 

okiti keti airekaye <la' Ifin 
a-s-t-kkoye sebberu airv-koye 
Aire n-koye ari-wau thusu 


II. 

Route from Agddez to Sahatu. 

1st day. The caravan starts from Agmk'x ia the afternoon, and the people 
encamp in the Wadi, called Uleyc, where there is a well. 

2nd. K/rtnib, a Wadi, where there is water in the sand. You arrive after 
sunset, having started at daybreak. 

3rd. Aa'zcrn —arrival at sunset; started before daylight. Between Kcrbtib and 
Aa'zeru there are but very few stones, hot all is covered with pebbles, and hero 
and there a little sand. 

4th. Tiber hurt —arrival after sunset, having passed a watering-place called 
A rathe*. All pebbles and stones. 

5th. /■;<>/, a small town —arrival at sunset. Pebbles; very frw stones. From 
Input the town of Agtidez is provided with cattle. A gate is called kdfa n Ingnl. 

f,th. A trrli, whose name my informant did not remember. Arrival at about 
four o'clock in the afternoon. 

7th. AJajrn, a Wadi, where you arrive at tbe Aser. Pebbles and sand. 

8th. You encamp on the plain a little before sunset. 

9th. The same; bat ben? covered with some heritage. At sunset. 

10th. A spot called Semjetayew—arrival at sunset. 

Htb. Jobtli, a considerable place; the market of the Kelgeris, belonging to 
Adar, whuse territory begins here. You arrive at the Aser, after having |«sssd 
on your road Ttsak. 

12th. AveUmmiden — nn cncatnpapmt at sunset. 

IStb. Krxtinir, a village—arrival about oik? o’clock. Hoad very stony. 

14th. Tthfaf, a village—at sunset. Hoad stony. 

15th. Dnkrantn, a village—about true o'clock. 

16th. Muzki, a village—at sunset. Always stone*. 

17th. Knnnf, a village. Arrival a little after noon. All rocky. 

18th. /rial, a village—at sunset. 

19th. Haro*, a considerable place—at one o'clock. 

20th. Sakntti, where you arrive a little after sunset. 


III. 

Route from Agddi* to Mar ditch, according to the Kelgeris, Gojiri. 

1st day. Er’zer, a Wadi, when? you arrive at the Aser, after having started from 
Agadex in the morning. 

2nd. Ilmrt'ndtd, a Wadi—arrival at tl* Aser. 
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3rd. Urzedem, a Wadi—at sunset, after baring traveller! over (and. I 

4ih. A valley, which, according to Goji-ri, it called Teime, hut which, according 
to hi* companion baser, hear* the name of Affix kdL You arrive at the Aaer. 
There is water in the valley. 

5th. A valley called TncKilm according to Gojf-ri, according to R'ioer Ilrgei i, 
where you arrive at sunset. 

6th. ‘AkUkti, where you arrive at the Aser, after having passed a Wadi, called 
Zeriten, where you fill your water-skins. The whole road consists of pebbles. 

7th. Trr'dmdrrrz, a Wadi—arrival at the Aser. 

8th. Eliddul, high sand-hills, where you arrive about nooo. 

9th. Ifnkcb, a Wadi—about.two o’clock in the afternoon. 

loth. Yamfmma, a valley with water, where you arrive at Aser. 

11th. Zermenelta, a village—arrival about the Aser. 

13th. Ardimmid, a considerable place, where you arrive about one o’clock in 
the afternoou. 

. G<ituaL 

Here begins a country of considerable extent, and inhabitrd by a warlike set 
of people, with wb«m 'the Sultan of Sakatu is always waging war, generally 
w ithout success, and without being able to convert them to Islam. After their 
capital (Gdber) had been destroyed by tbe Ft-11 ami (the so-called FrILitaha), 
they built a new town* not fitr from Mar&deh, with wh<we inhabitants they are 
intimately connected, by tbeir common interest, as opposed to the Mohammedans; 
and I was assured that tbe people of Gtiber bad become more powerful than ever, 
and that there was very little probability of the Fellauis ever being able to 
subject tbe country of Gdber to their swav or to their creed. 

Tbe other village* and finall to seas of (ialter are as follows:— Akrxijit, Ijxyrm, 
Giltdftrm, Krlrnzrl, Meddoo, Tfllel, Jjfn\ Migfthrr, Urruda, Ariica, Kullmm, 
a considerable place, where the first Thobeli (chief, of the Touarik, of the 
tribe of the Avelimmidcn, has his n-sidence; then the villages Temku, TtrcardL 
where is the residence of tbe Thobeli of the name of Untilkin, Anektinf, 
Kudfnba, Ten neb a, then a more considerable place called Skflbi , which has its 
Sultan by name AbGlu, th-n tbe large place /U«/i, which likewise has its own 
Sultan, named Masari. [Tobcli, in the itinerary of the route from Agades to 
Sakatfi, is mentioned as a place belonging to Adar.] Neat fullows another 
village called Ffrriji, which has its own Sultan, el Honscd Aiillcma ; then a place 
called Fad it, a village cal ltd Marartifi, and a place called Laden i manor Fla- 
Jem mam, where the brother of Abd-el-Kodir, the Sultan of Agudfa, whose name 
is Ittcg&ma, b living; then a village exited Temfdfi, and another called Ilaftd- 
dda, and a place called Xxiba, and another called Gira, and another called Tend, 
and a village called KermfUatn, and another called Mezdggi, and a village called 
Zfrdra. These are the villages and towns belonging to Uooer. 

|3th duv of your journey from Agad£i to Manideh. Having afarted from 
Avelimmidrn as general at sunrise, you arrive abftnt tbe Aser in Ladeinmii, the 
above mentioned village. 

14th. Gtiddnnfsnd, a village, where you arrive about one o’clock. 

15th. Akerxif, a village, where you arrive at the Aser. 

16th. And the neat three days you travel over tbe Mammilla, until on the 

19th. You arrive at the end of your journey, the large town called Amrddtk, 
generally called Manideh, which is nnder tbe authority of tbe Sultan of Kasbnah, at 
least nominally. In going from Marddtk to Tdtmca, a journey of two days, you 
pass tbe village called Teberi. 


IV. 

Route from Agades to Ililmnh, according to the Emghedesic, Eberi. 

1st day. You start in general in tbe evening and sleep the first night at a I out 
half an hoar’s distance from the town, in tbe valley called Ffiggi Entadelemmet. 

• The former capital of Gdbcr, as I learned afterwards, was called Gauangaxd, 
which waa destroyed by the Sultan of Manideh, not by the Fellauis. The name 
of the new town is Teberi. 
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and, TYnfflArfrnA, a valley with Tn!ff r where yrm atrive at the A»r t ailfrhwpg 
packed early in the mottling the Toller called Aiueldli- " 

3rd, iSiflsIJiii, a valley with diim-trct*, where vdu arrive a Hie twfar* sunset. 
In the nionring yon keep for ft while along the valley of Tinlabdrak. lifter which 
yrmr *ay lies over tin 1 rocks, passing ihroo^li three difo-mit valley* before jnu 
arrive at ihc valley called Binvbhutt, ril,, Ktuiilcf, .Arutjih, and the Wad5 ca lied 
Amdvgem, 

4ih. jYWdWJf, a valley with water, where ynu arrive about one p.tn, 

5th. Altztfrktt- after the Aa-r, All mcky ground, 

Ctb. A boat Aser you encamp oh the Tlimtiiwh, cutisb-tin g of pebble. 

7th, About the KUne thee yon mrampon a spot among the rocks, called Tastl. 
8th. About iuiMI dismount on a tpcl between the rwk<, ca I led fjtyiiwa, 

■Jllj, About two hours after sunset encamp bflwern (hr rocks Ob ft Spot called 
/Affiruifu f’ji'jiJirt', from wliener yon start after h *hort rest. 

1(j|h, And the four follow lug day* you travel night and day over the LJammada, 
where there arc neither trees nor stones and scarcely any hashish, after which you 
arrive in the night of the 

lath. At the village called Feilf, whore there are plenty of dates and two 
eistU-s, one of which ia in ruins, while the other is in good repair, 

InLtn About two hours after sunset you encamp on the Hammiwlft, when, after 
two or three hours' repose, you start again and continue the wlude of 

ITlh. When, after haying dismounted mid started again at the same time as the 
day before, yon arrive in the even Lug at tlUrnnh, vliew, at well as iu Katiwar* which 
is near toil, there are plenty of palm trees, and of salt. The inhabitants or those 
places, cm well a* thoso of Fashi, arc the Ik rum is, as the Tibbusa are called 
by the p.oplti of Air. 


V. 

Rotiit from Agddh to 2Vin£f, titeonling iv lltr leu mat 7\f#dti y Aixl-AMtk 

1st day. Too start in the aPtertieniii and cneftWip the hr*t tught near the village 
called ASAAows, in the fertile valley of the same name, tliatunt frotn A glides about 
three hours or a little more. 

Lind. • i, .i valley, where yui arrive 11 ■ ul tfo V - lAi rfcnfelg | :•■- -d mi 
your road, several valleys, Separated, a* is alwavi the Case in Air* by more or lews 
J-lcvolctl rocky gremnd, Early ia the morning yt>H eri>is Urn lYadL catlt.il A-t&l, 
Ihcn that called Twfatekln; after which you ptM about noon the celebrated valley* 
by name Acr mil fora* after which, before you arrive at Tolo va, there is still another 
li'idl to cross, which is called Isfiwh'#, 

3rd, Ukirf, aval Icy, where there is water as well as in Tcluwa. Tblft day ym 
cross l»it Eiii^lVudJ, ealh-d A**, after which vntir road parses over a stony ground 
called Tin in. Covered with pebble* Arrive in the valley of Uhlcf at the time of 
the A for. 

4th. VaArf* d Strtikh ivs AM tl Kwrfm*. a sort or mrsqhe. generally known 
Under the name of Msid Sfdf lbpdiull, Y«U arrive si ibis place al*ul an hour 
before Hiasel, after having rated during the grealcit beat near Aadcras, In the 
looming volsr mod paws 1 * fur war time along the 1' adl Uklef. 

Sth. T'i.jcffdah, A valley with a deep well, where ynu arrive at rite Iininof the 
Aser, after having passed in the morning the valley called Fr orrtr orti— [the mow 
nceHt*te name of thii Wftdi fci n* Ditidwini] — ai3^ -lifter Eiavinjjf croewNl a, 

small mountain ridge, keeping along the Wadi AsmUh, from which the "iVadi 
Tiggedah is separated by rocky ground of amnll elevation. , 

r"th. Encfttnp about sunset Oh r«ky ground. Pfl>s m tlic rucrniing tuft vjillcy 
call L*d Tcftimwt, then craw for mme hours grftVtlly grewnd, with few large while 
projecting stone* after which yon Aaasud la to the valley Called Agftten, where* 
near to a well, you pass the hours of the gTrateit heal, 

7th, arrive before the Asar. 

8th, J^ri-iorffl, one nf the finest vallcvl of ATr r with a village offhe *ame name, 
and plenty of date-lrec* luring eirellctif fruit. Arrive at eaUiet, after having 
posted a tiutol-er of satall TftUrys called Ar'itnm, 
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9tb. Tidik. a valley, with a village of the tame name, where you arrive before 
the .$.*er t after haring passed the well called Ncggaru. 

ltnh. Sdf mtlltl, a locality in the gravelly ground, over which yoar route lie* 
to-day. I in camp at tlte time of the Aser. 

11th. Z*til, an inhabited spot, where von arrive about ooc p.m„ after having 
passed a Wadi called Age lend i. Fade, and Meralba. 

12th. Ifi Semakkeder, called by ot hr re Efiorfaikka, where you arrive at sunset, 
after having marched the whole day over a pebbly plain, called (by the Aruba) 
Shaebct rl Ahir. 

!3th. You encamp on the llammada after having crossed a rocky ground fall 
of pebbles, and having passed a Wadi called Tidten. On the spot where you 
encamp you find a little hashish. 

Mlb. You encamp, at one p.ro„ on a spot where there is the herbage'called el 
hadu, after having crossed a stony ground called by the people Timiagarrn. 

15th. Sewn, a well oot far to tin* W. of Aaid, where you arrive after the Aaer, 
after having passed a valley called Tafkistau. 

16th. Ttrdf, a locality on.the llammada, where you encamp at the Aser. 

17th. TimUruithc, a Wadi with a famous cavern called Aagidet cu Nib, where 
you arrive at the Aser, proceeding always on the Harnnnula. 

18th. Encamp at sunset between sandhills called el ’Ark. 

19th. Tatjtrtra, a Wadi, where you arrive about one p.m., after having entered 
a mountain'ms tract called AgbU. . 

20tb. El Ar’tdl, a valley with water, where you arrive a little after noon, after 
having crossed a rough ground called Esfn uu-Uesa. 

21st. Tehdereti, a Wadi, where you arrive after the Aser. 

22nd. Er'ararVn, a Wadi, where you arrive at the time of the Aaer, after having 
crossed a stony ground full of pebbles. 

23rd. Zerz'er, a Wadi with water—arrival at the Aser, after having passed a 
ground full of pebbles. 

24tb. I fork, a Wadi—arrival at Aser—ground the same. 

23th. Wadi el Imkdm, where you arrive about one o'clock p.m. Pebbles. 

26th. Ayimr, a plain enclosed by ridges—arrive at the Aser. after having kept 
first along the Wadi el Itukani, which leads into another Wadi called Temir'raaet. 
from which you enter the plain. 

27th. Tatar/ m, a Wadi where you encamp about the Aser, after having crossed 
another Wadi calk'd Ulut, into which you descend from the gravelly soil. 

28th. Tttak, a Wadi, where you arrive after the Aser, having crossed another 
Wadi called Eber'i. 

29th. TemduaaCi/yeii —arrive at the Aser, having passed through another 
Wadi, Tenar'rukeli. 

3t>tb. EnmCmmtyel, a WadC where you encamp at ranset, the valley being rich 
in trees. To-day you have to paw two othrr valleys called Wadi Eresnunn and 
Tintabeli,—all tiiese valleys being separated by an llammada of an even surface 
without stones. 

31st. Tehdrrdkrt, a Wadi commanded by a mountain called Turaeret, where 
you arrive about the Aser. Pebbles and stones. In Teharrdket you change your 
dircctioo, the mad turning here more to the N. cn account of the mountainous 
tract to your right. 

32nd. Hdfjara, a Wadi with a well called Tchelebohet, where you arrive after 
the Aser. 

.Vtrd. Sdf mfllel, another locality of the same name as that above mentioned, 
where you arrive about the Aser, after having passed two Wadis, of which the 
first it called Akdhaisand the other Emmnjij. 

34th. Sheikh Salah, with the surname Mela el athsen, near to whose chapel, 
situated in the mountainous tract called Ti senna, there is water. You arrive a 
little before sunset, llammada. 

35th, Terdzzert, a little before sunset. Ham mi da. 

36th. Emmesir, a Wadi, where you encamp after the Aser. In the morning you 
keep along a Wadi called Mcnict, where there is a well, after which you piss 
another Wadi called Aftsfcs, while the last part of your rood leads over the 
llammada, consisting of gravel. 

37th. fiyd/yuirt, where you arrive at the time of the Aaer. In the morning for 
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a while 70 a keep along the Wadi Emmesir till 70 a reach that called Ardk, and, 
following it op, 70 a part two water-place*, Sckiyah, and farther on one called El 
Ha jar. 

SMh. Tdjemiil, a Wadi, where you encamp before the Aser. 

^ 3 'Jth. Kuikutit, a group of small valleys, where you encamp at one p m. 

40th. Gdrdi, a Wadi, where you arrive a little before sunset, after having 
passed another Wadicalled Tenittiinin, where there is water. 

41st, The well in the long Wadi Agmemdr, which is reached about Aser. 

42ud. Kncamp about the same time in the tame valley of Apmrmtir. 

43 rd. E*srmitk, where yoa arrive after the Aser. In the morning you still keep 
along the large valley of Agtuemar. until sou ascend a mountain ; from which you 
desecud into another valley called Elbdttali, where there is a well called Tin e* Sl't- 
man, proceeding along which valley you reach the place of your encampment. 

44 th. Et tCi&ah —yon arrive at Aser after having pissed on your road a depression 
called El Sha’ib, from which yoa have to ascend tbe higher ground to a forest of 
great extent and fill! of brushwood. 

45th. Intdlah —about Aser; first keeping in the forest, then ascending a little. 
On or near the r<vul from Asid or Nesua to Tuwat are found ike foil winy tribes :— 

First, the ImnSlh or Menstah, a very interesting and widely dispersed tribe. Next 
come tbe SaAomarn. a tribe very friendly to the Tuvans. living to the N. of the 
road. Then the Tstciih rrg Tritdk, tbe Ksldkesat. the IjrSn, a separate section of 
the Imnith, who drink from the water in Wadi Tajrnidt. To the N. of these, 
living near and within the boundaries of Tuwat, are the AV/awCf/ef, or, at they 
are likewise called, the Auelad Fukkt, and, closely connected with them, the 
TttfC**lkkeL Iksidcs these two tribes of the Tuwdrik there is in Tuwit another 
tribe called Tiggrhingdli.* 


VL 

Route from Agddes to Matouk. according to the Kef rise (in, JJanmh, and 
continued a* far as Timbuktu, according to the account of AM-Allah. 

This road is tot at present a caravan road, but rocrelv a path taken every year 
by the Kuzins of the Krlfcrwin, in order to plunder the caravans on their rood 
from Tuw.it to Timbuktu, and it serves also for the encampments of tbe Avclim- 
midrn. Hamah went this road time*. 

1st day. Enudgytd, a Wadi, where yoa arrive at the Aser, after having started 
from Agidt'-z in the morning. 

2nd. ImintAient, where you arrive at the same time (Aser), crossing many de¬ 
pressions in the rocky ground. 

3rd. Sakfret, a Wadi, where you arrive at sunset. 

4 th. Elmet Tatl&rtt, a Wadi.’whcrr you arrive two hour* after sunset. 

5th. Aprctiem, about Aser. The whole ilay’a journey lies over a HanimAda of 
ml soil. 

Cth. Etui \elimdn, at A*er. Hatmnnda. 

7 th. Timmia, at Aser. Hatnmdda. 

8 th. Etxldr’iar't*, about tbe same time. Hammnda. 

9th. Isaierien. about tbe same time. The Ilammddn is here covered with a 
little hashish. Here you change your direction, tbe road turning more north¬ 
ward. 

10th. Etsn Enh/bbt, about tbe Aser. 

11 th. Ipfdids, about 1 i\*. 

l ith. Akdr, about Aser. . 

13th. Ket(;it, a little after noon. 

14th. Akais, a considerable valley with water, which you rcoch at 1 o’clock. 

15th. Akerir, an inhabited valley-, where yrn arrive about the Aser, having 
walked the whole day till after mxw in Wadi AhalG. 


• This itinerary, of which I have a continuation, containing the whole route 

from Insdlah as far aa Ustbrn Tuwdt, is far more accurate than the one which I 
•cut some time ago to London, written according to information 1 obtained from 
another Tuwati, of the name of Abd-cl-Kadir. 
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\ cth. Kiddt, after the After. 

»7th. Tiviiiirjiit alKhjt Avr< 

Ifitli- A*aidr\ it stmtefc after hiring crossed severnl depressions in the rocky 
ground- Here yon find inhabitant*, partly A mbs of the tribe of the Kiobh, panSy 
Tou.lr j k of the widely dispersed tribe of the 1 fops 

19th. J jj’’iArr,Ji fine waller, with date trew, com, a cid tobacco - and the inhabit- 
fines hare another valley, mu led Te*Httlf, likewise rich m date®. 

Jill th. '/'cVijirr'if or"rf, oboql the Aur. 

**- 'J 1 st- Jlal/el et Shtikh SiJi *[ Mukhtdr, at which place of worship you arrive 

about I F.H. 

22 nd. Eucflmp at the Arer, on pebbly ground, nil the pebbles being qf white 
colour, lie tween which a Little hashish is growing. 

2 3d. Mubniitj, a t sunset. The Sheikh of this small iowp It called M ili. 


From MttbrvA to imthuktu. 

1st day, Encamp on pebbly ground ai sunset. On year right hand, toward? the 
sea, you past daring the whole day sandhill*. Called Dbahar el hnmrtr , or the bach 
of the donkey. 

Sind. Miy after di ■• After, having still the sandhills on your right bond 
3rd. Afiiaiifl, a place with a castle recently built, Eq the h of which is the 
well. 

•1th. Ikbrfpai, two boors after sqjuei, after haring made your day's jonrncy 
throu gh sand, betw«D which hash Lab grows. 

5th- It if- Jthatlah , a village with a very high tower, where you arrive at r unset, 
cth, /ijr/iucstfb, a little after sun set, 

7th. Encamp among pebbles and sand about An*r. 

8th. AufttiJ ffrtsdr, a Wadi, where you arrive at sunset 
9th, TUiMIM, WidL liter sunset, 

tilth. AbtrdXt a spot with plenty of hashish, wlsere you anrre at the AfCt. 
From Junes you have a view of the town of Timbuktu, where TOO arrive 

nth. Early In the morning. TiWjirKisf is a large ptlCC, the first in habitant 4 of 
which were the Welsh, of tin? mne e’linmAh, In course of lime ihc Fu Lon entered 
the town, the I luuuh re maining under their authority. Tin* place if at present 
nnlct, hud there are no disturbances made by the Tuuiink. The chief of the 
ruUn is Called MoMinmcd LtLbbu. The standard of ihc market of Timbuktu 
is gold, cowries, and salt. Tho Tondrik of the neighbourhood belong to the tribe 
of rwrffiuklti, but lb err is another tribe in the town of the name of Sigo. There 
arc many merchants from 5a belch, Fu*. and dudimif. 


VIL 

Hmtffrom Tm- TrUntt to Ayddez.* 

'fin-Tel lust, the residence of [be Sheikh EL N nr, and one of the most important 
places in tile country of Air or Aftbch. tl tttKUnl *t the bend of * brg« valley, 
which, gathering *1) the smaller wator-equrses from Hi* right and left, is her* 
forced by a large mountain-chain, stretching almost tl and W„ to change it* 
direction from the S K- and N,W. to the W. This valley, although Otic of the 
most considerable in the country, is nidi rich in herbage, and cannot alone support 
the inhabitant* scattered about in many small villages, or maintain the influence of 
the Sheikh, The pNJrtioo called TlU’Tegganah, where we encamped, forms the 
pasture ground* for the Sheikh* camels and docks. Though some of the trees, 
particularly the Tllhalt, rise in this part of the country to a size unknown in other 
parti qf thu Desert, still no idea can htj formed &f that profusion of vegetation 
which enlivens the valleys along the southern part of the road to Agildi-*. 

Gcocmlly speaking tha whole of Ashen consists of a labyrinth of valleys* 
separated from Ml*h other by more or less elevated rocky ground, OVtltdwered by 
imposing groups of monnlalus, rising to a height of from 2U0U to 3000 feet, or even 
more—the whole, with lift bushes *nd duster* of trees, forming tho " damtX " or 
wilderness, in cQiilTUdlsti action to tbo , 'd'tryf hr qr naked desert- The first port of tb« 
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md from T£IVU« to # * JSTjSX 

f2£z£2& «Sw srs-tr st^ssir: 

tb.t to Domrrsu yd i»oto. ■* «% ■» J ^lJg^T Jfl^lt f» t «d >» 
strong deviation to the K. (its ptnrral . . uneven rocky ground, 

the southward of th.- Bo “ d */" h ,^^r»to] from tt bjr a jj ^ t J fy, htm 
arv the two largest mwinUin rauwt Back*** (Bakism , tbc direction of 

(Kkcllil), running N-VW '•"***}% nS^riog *kr from the Hath*?, 

which nt'in* to be from N.E. to S.W. I M nou, p«» j> hrlI4 i, while on it* 
almost touches the western foot o * , laTSiBadaL but of more ratified 

western aide it U *J h * r< t ka) , B magnificent biturcated mount, the two 

close together to nearly tbc aainc height. . , u of Tin-Tellnat for 

Afl.“b».m* followed th. bj-d Wrty* of it. roonog 

about a mile and a half, and h* T, “I . /ouml. where it proceed* in a 

from S.K.. the road ascends the eleratcd^roc . him at every 

aigaag direction, giving ti* traveller a Aides The vallrvof Ejktlloma 

moment in different gronpa and fromd^eront Md«- ^ . g 

(Ekellowa), running from about S.S.K. t . • • # f U f ^ , x j feet depth. 

On our Journey toAgdd* S^7- TbU *'*' w “ 

while only a month later ou our rvtur ? . aDimr - 0 tly too idle to dig to any depth. 
ca*o in most of the valleys. the people beingappnrcn ► than 

?£ “.II., of Efb.uo.. d«. r\rx. .^o^n h SUlSTUSi-d by 

, brad Co,no.l for lb. «.t.t. to Urn r^oy "**“»• “ -Sct&rly from tbo 

the Tegarrereaa, which, receiving a g l 0 -L« and fine tree*- 1 * supports 

Hondav eh, presents a charming viewr of trab b f considerable branch 

a small village of the E. and W At 

with the principal rallcy the dirwetmaojwj j 0 order to hire two more 

»ome distance from the village « were oW ‘K™ , fl ^ had at Tln-Tellust. on 

SZb for mymlf Hot,!, ,Ch U i,ob). 

account of the installation of the new boltan nnu jL, i b ()n „„r return we 
m “.o do. M.hori bod b~n »rool *»*J , b > JK&otioo of lb. .ollry. 
railed , littl, mot. totbj tv, i “„j, tbr rocky ground.UrMto 

Af..r bo.iof left tbi. 60. tntltar th. 00, tou.rd. th. S. 

th. \V. 00 .ceouiit of the lower nd«» of th. , Kltclul 1, ,t tbc oortb.ro 

making straight up to the western descent of th -b T ■ tbere ' u 3 eery rich 

££ o? which, at about 18 mile. * ***** • *• 

valley, which, from a neighbouring vnllagc of . , o# ^ d y to ^j,e K. on both sides 
call el TthuOitn fC^ta^^ Thui^'^ g eoosiderable low plaiu. 

by spurs of the higher mountain. g* ' |hc a thr ueep side, of the 

tliicklv covered with trees and hashish wn c beme overtopped 

“rim «d bound th. oml* 

by the curiously shaped summit of the r*h ijfk h to Afi A 6 t, and 

s:r s ■ ™Ta 

ir~i p ^d4-'bLn^:roo3.- 

T?e wSl Tshixdlen set tns to be the last of tbc ,ar ? i r • 1 cXtrn d from S. to 
the Hoghsen, the mountain range from which n J .l t hrncefWrwanl the 

SSStes s£ WJ5- 

defiles and mountain passed-------- 

_ • Hsshub, or ratlier Ilashishah. signifies Herb in Arabic, and is applied to 
various plants.—R- # 
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* For the first 3$ tnil« after having left the v*lley of Tshciulcli our road paused 
□ t a liule distance frem the western decli vfl j of the northern part of [he mountain 
of TijMIdln which. hero rises abruptly io elm height of about ISOOO feet, -w lall.* 1* 
the right lower ridges of rocks stretch along in a parallel direction, seme lime* 
overlooked by the higher laps of the more distant mo until ini. F ran this rooky 

r uud are descended luto a line valley by the W1 of a rivulft, lying almost acul 
lean tug which by an almost imperceptible descent to the ripbt n? Mitered the 
large and irregul urly inclosed valley of Kgbcl tiiL, of which the former items to be 
a branch. 

Shortly alter entering ibis valley lie Ontintry become* more npcn+ and white \ ou 
dasbogtnih the smaller rocky mountain* to Uh right of the Tsbrrfla down to tbe 
Agatha and Beliiscga, to the t5-E- you suddenly obtain a view of lk‘ long chain of 
tbe lijghicn, appearipg behind the mujatic Eghi.-IUL With the %!;"« S 
d iiappoip tnl; for, imli'id of the towering peek which 1 bod expected, this (knota 
mountain from the distant wore the imemmc of a lonp and not *rry lofty cliain, 
stretching from N. to SSk. 1V. in an almost uninterrupted lino. It continued Co 
present the some ouCline daring the whole of cbt next day's Journey. The MCOnd 
night of oar jouruey to Agdtli ■* «e slept w Lthoul a tent at some distance fhwn tbe 
well of Eghellal, in tbe flat bottom of tie valley, after having travelled: S3 miles, 
while oh opr retort! we stopped but a few nun lit rS at the well to water. The 
country at the fool of the Uughxcn, by tbe triad of A fwM-S is soul to be rich in 
herbage, forming the pasture ground* of tbe KuT-baglizm and the Kelwmtit'ggtini, 
white some more fitVOflrCilipaU, like the valley of TshumniA, produce datolrecs. 

The tirxt day's journey from tbe welt of E-ghrlldl fit tbe distance of about 2 
miles from which to the fi.K. there is n village of the fUBtf name'' differed much 
from ill T lad before uta in the country of Asl«n. Instead of narrow Tnl leys, or 
OtHrti i.kserti, a pleasant open country stretched ant before m Co the S. E. ns far as 
the long range of tbe Hag baeu, uninterrupted only by Low ridgy* of rocks or a few 
isolated cornu. The road itself p«ed firat along (he valley of RphdMI, when, 
after this valley turned to the W„ and to the S, of tbe mono tain of Agatha, with 
tbe village Of tJie same name, it crossed a plain, which by low narrow ridge* 
divided into n-veral smaller basins, with a few dry water-wmraes running frem 
E. to Wl Tbe view became rather ninne confined upon octr eroding, at 7 fuile* 
dblaiiee from the well, the winding bod of a large winter Itream, inclosed between 
two ridges running from 8.W. to N.Ek While the wuntry to the left remained 
open, to the right A lew regularly formed mountain chain approached from the 
N.Nt’ft', where it almost joira the singularly-shaped mountain of Jfcf tf n w a l , with 
its three summits. The two outer one* are bfOod and altntet flat, while that in the 
rebtre la per* into A point, 

At 111 mile# from tbe well, after passing through a small mountain defile, the 
Country assumed another asms;!. It seems to Le auddeury cnC in two f;y n wide 
chasm stretching from E.S.E. to W-N.W. • and while to the E- it is. divided l-.y A 
low cliff of nicks inte two branches, towards the AY. it opens into a wide regular 
level, bounded to tbe S. by tbe irregular mono tains pH, putri. To tluj S, the 
northern side of dm ntaj^ *iie Jlwlu. farm* the sleep barrier of the plain, which 
stretches oat toward* the \V. a* fir as the eye can reach, uninterrupted only by a 
few low ridges and one isolated cone. The- Abecla rend# forth nt Li* eastern *:de 
several nearly isolated cone* ofpeculiar shape, giving a peculiar character to this 
district, n* all the nua btin tlm Tthereka southward as far as the southern 
end of ibe Aboela, all lie in the same line. The direction of this wide valley 
between the Abceta and the mountain to the N, is E. and W., while, after pssetug 
the sifennd largo watercourse, the way paSKt filmoct entirely along fine vq] leys, 
running from ti- to >!. with the exception of the Wadi And ctqs. The first of lb vie 
valley* is the beaarlful II Wi" TlnwcdnA, inclosed to the VV. by the abrupt side of 
the Abeela, from which towards the S. sc rend lofty eonvs preieet, while on the F- 
it is bounded by a lower remicireof At chain, and Jolilm the WadL Alsrola, 

Tig go lab fu rmed atrmiiilinn from tlie pairur Co l he richer valleys of chi* country, 
for though ihero are no diim tree* (gorelal, still other tfe** ami bmh.es, vix., th* 
lallia, the nddua, the paw, ihe uiwbk, and ilu> hrunkn. abound, and here (done, at 
the sEili-e of Ute water-channels, l saw gras* as fresh and green As in Europe, and 
ijuifce ebarming to the eyt*. In (his l^'AncEfo| spot v« cneauined oq our jottmay 
to Agadibt Alter the ihird day's Journey, But ibis valley, which at Chat time, with 

• 31 2 
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the exception of the cooing of wild dove* and the cry of a scUton,F 

to be on inhabited and almoet lifeless, was, upon our return, fall of fiock *.f™ * "T” 

We met here also a large salt-caravan, and a stnugof y 0 ung can^ * bouml to 

Acidci. The Kcl-en-ueggaro, to whom this valley belongs, lead a 

Jung about from one valley to another, and never settling in one »£* ** * lo "J 

while. They have here a small mosque built of stones, and covered with the 

tranks of the palm-tree. . , . 

A short interval of rocky ground, rising to little more than W *P» 
the valley of Tiggedah from the still more luxuriant one of .4*o«faA, which, 
having run from S S. W. to N.N.K., here changes its direction, turning at the •ootberh 
side of the Abcela to the W. After we had travelled about 2* miles la ' fi ‘* 
Wadi, we met a considerable slave caravan, and I also saw the first 
since I had left Selufiet. The vegetation of this valley was so lu * ur J? u ‘ k : 
path was so shut up bv branches, that my servant was once carried off 
The vallev a little farther on winds between the approaching ndgts, which to the 
E. form a glen, in which there is a village not visible from the 
ascended one branch of the valley, over the lower ndgvs to the le t, c 

S rard up to the top. I obtained the first view oT the broad summit of he 
which, rising majestically above the mountain chain, , th - 

in Au. I am sure that 1 am not wrong m estimating the JejS^oftWs 
mountain at from 40u0 to 5000 feet, while I think that the EgbeluU and the !U p lutu 
scarcely reach ftom 3000 to 3500 feet. . . . r- . , „ 

A short descent brooght us through the ragged defile into the pWn _ f 

DCtultmu, covered with brushwood and small ulhah trees, to the great 
the traveller. This district is thickly inhabited by lions ( xiki, or aba n da . 
the animal of the wilderness) ; we ourselves met with several, and saw the toouu 4 
of many more, while a species of ape (beri) about the sure of a small boy “ 
crowds on the lower ridgvs, from which they descend Into the . 

we saw several with their young on tbeir back. In this forest of u , 

travelled along for 3* miles, when we quitted the plain, which *trettted much 
further to the S.S.W. on iUK- side, by a glen leading towardslhe mayestic mou,^ 
tains in front, but soon turning again to the S. we passed along »e t . 

where, on our way to Agnd<5s, on the Tth of October, we were drenched in the 
last thnnder-.tomi of thfralny season. We then entered a rocky plain, " h ‘ c f h 
iU northern side bends towards the E. where, over the lower«trem.tY « JJ* 
mountain of Auderas, a higher summit tower*, while, on its .*° ut bc™ ba‘f. the 
plain become* more regularly inclosed on both side* by considerable grou ps ^ 
mountains. These range* are entirely separated from «cb other, andi bear the 
general mune of mount*,** ,/ Aider,u. The plain of Ta/iU is famous »»ongthe 
Aral* as well as the Kclowls, on account of the remains of a motqo* 
by liue* of stones on the ground, of a great Saint called Sldi Baghdad , R r 1 
resting*place of the cararans. The tic formation bus berv suppbntod ^ 
granitic The whole plain is covered with loose stones, about the sue of a ch 1 
head, of black basaltic rock, and I think it probable that a part of the ™°"B*J** 
around consists of the same. The basaltic formation is most.evident in i* deep 
fissure in the plain, the surface of which, level In the northern 
more rugged Xo the S. of the fissure, while it is covered with berhage 
over. Here you are on about the same level as that of the llammailah, onwhich 
Agidcs is situated, and a distant prospect opens before you, the 
to be one ragged drtert. out of which a few isolated cone* me. TTns «rcum- 
stance make* me believe that the people are right when they say that Audtras 

is visible from the summit of the Messillajeh. 

By a northern branch of the Wadi Auderat yon descend from this rough ground 
and enter the narrow but rich valley which, thickly overgrown with palm tret* 
along the side* of the broad watercourse, winds through this mountainous district 
It tAc* its origin from the Baghxen itaelf, where the living sources of water are 
■aid to be. At the foot of one of the two village* in this valley, Anu'tt-ra-n- 
Tidrak, we encamped on the fourth night of our journey to Agfctox, after a march 
of about 23 miles. The other village, called Ifarg’tfn, is situated higher up the 
valley ou the rood from Auderas to Damergd. On our return we stopped but a 
few minutes at the well in order to fill our waterskins, when I had just time enough 
to make a sketch of this picturesque sypl On our return likewise, on descending 
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fn?n) the why anmtd itiUj the valley, i s*w a barbarous method t>rtitll|C,—tbnc 
■laves bring ycdced In a sort of plough and driven like uiiCtt by their master. 
This em probably the JoirtAavpaaif place In -Central A frsea where the plough is nwl, 

I jvs*ured [hat neither in Uaiiya nor in SCulando the people mate use of ?k 
the hoe {fcrtafiua ;■ lieing the only instrument uSfal for preparing the greund. The 
valley of Andirs^ as. well as Lae succeeding valleys 00 the road to Agiidcz, arc 
capable of pro during not only ghuasub, hut com, wiM, and dales, us well as alnmtst 
every species of vegetable*} and there are said sllll to exist about ."A) gardea* (fum, 
pi. gfinphe*) untrthfl Tillage of Ifiirg'en, higher op the Tilk-y. At present these 
fine valleys are left almost entirely uncultivated, and initfiid of seeing useful pro¬ 
duce the traveller has u>. link-difficulty in making his way through a, lojuiriant hitl 
wild tnd useless vegetation. * These valleyi are inhabited hy ffic Immd (gerui'rally 
licit less a lv urnreiy w ritten Imrtih). 

On leaving Audens vs look a more CMlctlj road than the common one, which, 
nfler having env^-d very nigged ground for abfiut ll or 15 miles, fo-op* along tire 
fine deep Wadi TVHwa for about IL.I mik-s, and then meeiiding for about an hour,, 
reacln* Agadix in three boars more. Our mute, alter haring crossed la miles of 
rocky hut rather level ground, and having owned 1 a spot where a little Irdflir, t*r 
natron. i* obtained, brought a* to the long tlnJf Bu/f\lch. which we followed up fur 
shout 1U mile*, when we ffljcaiutied in ail open plain, where the valley turns lo 
the G>i near a cemetery belonging to the inhabitants of a small village calk'd 
Tuwar Nuaijiid. Qu this evening, the 8th of CJelother,, at about huif-pnvl eight 
cfclock we heard a great noise to the N.E-. which I supposed tube an avalanche., 
unliE, after my return from Aghd£l» I learnt from nij colleagues that they had 
Seen a sptendid meteor about the same time. Id tint valley a prickly plant, 
caHiil J1 kare'tigla." Is & real torment for the traveller; and, besides other lift* 
and liifshfS known to tuc brfnfv', I saw greai numbers of a plant reH'inhliug ivjf, 
and called “ grifli'Dn.'," (he fruit of which, being jolt ripe, was ahout ij inch in 
length. Bad leas than 1 inch in thickursl, It is of a red colour, has a sweet but 
rather insipid ift-ilc. And is much relished hy the people of the country, Oil our 
return Joorney, uv&r thl* spot, *e pursued a party of five Ikr.a, which Vi! had, 
oli&Tved lo the right, till they made their escape behind the ridge* wlikh stretch, 
along the eastern side of the valley iu its upper course, Tiie lion of Asbeti is not 
equal in cottngi; to that of Hatha cy, 

Vour course from Wadi lliiddeh to the TFodf Tr/dnnhad passes a chain of 
hills bounding the upper part of ike valley Ruddfh 00. the S., and inclining to 
the l'„ after which you pa^s for it few miles over rocky ground of no gr^Bt 
elevation. Wadi Tcfarrakul is perhaps still richer than the IbrewT, the watcr- 
ehaiiocl here luring divided Etiro Sereml branches, *o that the water spread* the 
luxuriant vegetation lo a greater breadth , hut the read does not keep along I his 
valley the same drihinCf, (he Timwurse turning more tolheE., and after a miles 
making a very eouriJorable bend in this direr lion, while (he rend crosses some 
rocky gre-uiEid for 3 miles further. Here we IfWl a small earavsn of four porvotis 
repre.M.'jiling four dlffiifeilt Tandrt of tmveiling in this country, one bring TTUHinted 
on n camel, another on a buffalo, the third rode a d nuke)', ami the fourth made use 
of his own l egs. I laving crossed the Wad L, which here turns to the E., one* more, 
we Iftnk a westerly din.xtioo, o**r uneven, rocky ground, from which rise two iso- 
lltod cones, mat of them visible to a great distance—for talks, wbrn we 

descended into another valley, of the same rSchhet-s of veget&UlKl, but of greater 
breadth and length. This lb the Wadi Bur'ti : Boebcl), where 1 was agreeably 
surprised in finding at least a Small ghnssuh livid, w hieh had lcen eultlvated bst 
year, sbow ing wlial these valleys tnighl bi-, aud prohablv once have been. There 
was no well ocuf It. though water may be found everywhere in tiu*se valleys, but 
not at the luas depth, 'f lic ground was covered In many spots by a sort of wild 
melon, “Jan gLiriuah " and in the ihkk. fitthge of the trees the guinea-hen, or 
« ral>ij, - was caekUtig, At the cad of this valley, where it opens Into a handsome- 
basin, the watercourse keeping heneeforwar*! inure (Othc W, T while ibe re-ad turns 
to the F-,, cm cmr Klara Journey, I first saw the tree called “ hsttrfr Though I 
was told that in lianso:i. where it is coiiimun. It reach** a much greater airc, 
1 Hill felt great so tit faction,, aftur mv jou rney Uirough the d asert, in looking at a 
free whnse tnsrk, at the height of eight feet from the ground, measnred mil lert 
Hutu twenty-nix fret in circomfercare, -ending with a thick. Wautifully shaped 
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, Wlfftt of &b»at richly frtt, At this place a travelling companion find 
fSofm^Teft, eu hb return w Afhfii*, wht** I «Wd hare hW'rtty tm*h to 
■^►rap-icy him; boiaU mTtjffoTtt to peHttwk Hun to this road, who 
W vrtiuuEcd to do. «« In vain, toft munh time li±¥i»g already hc.'u Ml in 
\u-l.Lj J£i L ’ll as afcflW to arrive in TiP-TeUnst be lore the Writing wit of the 
M«>• »Them are from tt to 70mike tom this .pot 

On^r return wu encamped in thh fine valley, where the road Leaves it i bill on 
„__ = , 1 . H ,.- ir tft AMffr we passed the lwtt night near its entrance, where H wuteM 
into J a sort" of faiKttarlT Stored rich basin, called T(Until Tih^aidw, Here, 
jlij w side of lie villfVr the bit luUiriw, *lM overlook tint iBT 6<* of lie 
//aamrfJtf ’ We awended Sew early in the uu.romj; of lie 10th of October, when 
Uu a g recoil i surprised to And ttu* pebbly plain, which, according to the recount* 
I had received; I fancied to be P tcmliit waste, traversed by many large volleys, 
fell of tots and lerbago. Haring passed aImwt tbi whole day in one of these 
val leva, partly m motuM of the KGlgeri. and Ilesdn. who were ju^i removing their 
laW camp from near the town, where they had conducted the new Snlan, Partly 
l^nsa it is the custom in this country never to eater a place by du> light, wo 
toadc Dlir entrance into AgAddi about aw hour after unmet. 


TtwTetliurt. M5k». 

Wadi Ekellnwah. 

1st dav, -— Cni&dtea * . 28 

2 JW 1 w —--- Kfcelhil * ■ 23 

;!rd „ — -Tiggedah . * 23 

1 th „ Aerw^ii- w u-n-TLilnds. 23 

iih „ Wadi Biiddkh . ‘ * S6 

cth „ .-Bdghct . - 23 

Tlh „ AgAd<ii ♦ - . . 3 


Octobers 
- S 


8 

■j 

13 


14$ 


Vlli. 

Account vf the linmU or Ttiaryg Tribe*. 

Is this account of the T nary g t shall not go bach m remote tfw*, or make inquiries 
euticentiisH the origin nr she- history of this people, but shall reitric! myself lo_B 
down prion of ihe various large families of the Tdarvpa as lh*J at present ears! m 
Ihrir (denial sections* The only hfctork*] point of view which 1 may vi wure to 
take, and which is quite indbpawhlQ in order to form a Judgment on the real 
state of thing* among the different tribes, if, that I shall noli«\ as fat M possible, 
the conditions under which they have Settled io ihe various ports of Ute w-caJJea 
Great tKaert, or ftahri* t 

This desert ii at present known to lie nol, ns lad long been supposed, a i-auuy 
ocean without vegetation, and unfit for organiaed beings, bnl rather a rooty wiJ- 
denw-Js, Kiuetinhi Indeed stretching out into an almost nnintiTnipteil levrl + odWttu 
w iih iwhblcs or with gravel, but ns often undulated wii h rid ges and va Ikya, ear- 
lalulj jjlH bwntifallt endowed by nature* but ■nevertheless furus^b^i with vejiela* 
liun viHJugh lu psv^tila ftsp ihe ciuool h that useful annual, which, in the Torgie or 
the Tenmhirg longue, has Iks-ei most *Kprt»PTetjcombined, with man into one O-teu, 
man being callcil afi i, and the catrwl uihij. Indeed, escept in some favonreiJ 
traju, where ihc dttHno gruvi*, and where com or ghuwub and vegetable cun r«: 
obtained (of which there are wme localities, “ Will or QihS, 4 In the wry heart of 
the Dch 1\ man dons not find in these districts adequate food for hiniwlf, nun the 
tribe* are obliged io fetch their previsions from inarkeiJ sititaled on the burd-tTi of 
lln'ir s[nr 1 o hi alwlt. The luittH for buying tbfy obtain dtler by robbery 
or tom the tribute paid io them for the protection (bey pr« rajavtitifi pars tag 
the dilEcnlt pails of iho Iksert, or fretn lie bice Ibvy get fot their camel*, or frwtt 
trade which they firry on ihemreircs, and, finally,, tom the sail, which uiiiure haa 
deposited in imnirMt! quantities in dif&reot ports of tbc_ Dtisert, (ho iwai tJiowa C f 
whleh are Dilmah and Dirkre Od the oir, and Tanlt^Boi an the other wr- 

tftirh being the character of (he D wr t f it is scarcely probable that it was untn- 
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Jl fe-*f o™ o Ml, .™.W M of Ite ..0.0 «*,» 

(Ofcjucatwl ood drgooled ty auIiSil^ii.fd io mmjiiKioctwo to 

Tifc,th*lcf Imrrf'i and (taliif rjrpi 11 ^ h . numjQtjtinj Agdilil, 
™ch otlt-r The Imrtd or Mirrth-h ■« Mj J^LESi SrSgt the whole 
though ibHem their _ _ J H a( j r J13k | the SaltoiuafVQ, 

Desert, and a (nrot nunj of then* li k , whole fcodj of the Imtriili 

'JTtoUglil CTm^stinp of a JtmI m au J FjaijlItT ^ fa, ^a*,. ^iih. ttiott 

wiiis to l*4ii4dej UtW^S^rU 

llTinp anifme ilw-A^kar, l ln »m - - Afirkrnen ■ the SwAmto, and the 

called hy other* Ibfkuaun; the «™" n * ^ (|1 

ira~™. or .i— eow-j u.>«-• . £/££&?nUtof 

m^5r»“is ^S&®S E&UJfti 

iKjrAtMS r rST-aMM?- ssss 

3£?&sStiauwSWi 53-sj 

^a~°.rTiisJK *sr id^ctSs 

iSleaf^rt .f them have ££ tM<■—f* S^£o£« 

Teh. 13! hetdfi the toil il from A«n! dTJat Thol«t^he. ■ _ ^ 

X^Vel^ BrjjL 1 “thU h* 

fi c sw? 

iSliSESjSr, «y. rJfSE 

asftSha.B ot*ie »Msasjtrtsss 

ssMBsaw 

^3fe*sfeia^aaSft^ g^- »» 

£%»*«£. Iter oo.Si.ioto to~ *«... >*•“ f;lb ,T?££'"<?Sin 

-s=s^as#ss^sSSsSs 

A rabo, The first gf tbt» i* that »f *” diah ' or _ 1 b _ 

~ Thom^ing of the aa.ne rf Aiktf. «<»rdLii g »* 

r^riate;Ugmt>t««.i*^*-“ e M that of the wort ■ taiwil -tthmlwreto 
amhur.tr, « 
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which Ebert hu Ikhph formed, somehow or other, the name of s trllso- nnknowTi in- 
th'n part of the world, vis., that, of Ttivye cl xtiiniih, or tlie while Tiiaryg*,*-* 
curious sort of composition. But Tdaryg el abiadli U uotblug but ■ gencrftl uamt 1 , 
under which the TmlA comprise all the ttihet o-t the Tuurj g>, in eon- 

(dfiiiFtinclion to the Kel-owis, kAo Jim in sWager, The wound of tilt's* name* 
jj tbit of Hatdr, by which l »» mvacdf led into an error fame time ago, supposing 
it to signify a distinct tribe, u I hai hti positively assured; hot llanir i* aotbing 
hot a general Arabic name for ill the ft*t people, in coutnidwtioetiou to the 
lmrdd . 

The furaiLitVi of the Tfluyrn, reckoning front N,K, to \V,, and then to the 
S.fc»are followsThe Askar, the Uagiir, the Sake m a re n, the Avelimmldcn* 
the Krl-gerbs □ n>Ji ltcsun, and, finally, the K^I-owSs, 

The A*kar, or Mu, who occupy the arml portion of the Desert from Gbit 
westward as fkr ft] Burnt a* Tdwvt, and aonthward a^ far jus Aild, from which point 
thvi r imaginary fmntirr runs in an angle, until it reacht* the wdhroont eitremity 
of the northern line ju^t mcntimird, have become- well known during the last few 
years. There sce-ni to be five greet divisions of this tribe, which, 1 learnt from 
different qtLtricfft, liable to bring into the field a force of tfhOO men mesa ted on 
Mthail, and about the same number of dko on foot, The portion of this ivitie 
which at present nxsfjid tJic greatest strength and affluence are the Aantffmtm, the 
greater part of wbmfl liw in and about the vailey 1 of Ankira., on the direct road 
from Morrtik lo Sildon, and about Vi mile* to the S- of Gbit. 

Tlw tribe Hut formerly pm netted the greatest authority, and which on thi* 
account is still eft!ted Amummk fl, or the Sntian tritw, hi ihituf the Imt wong* who 
arc at present reduced to extreme poverty* and are generally in the With of 
Older, The third Iribt, to which belongs llalltab, the friend of the Ktigiash, 
are the ItifardiaifOKi, or the Imanissali-u, who*c kalhcr tenia ate pitched in llio 
valley of SSemi* (T*er*w*\ on the rand front Glut toTiivit, about six days" Journey 
from Ghii. 

These ihrce tribes constitute III present, strictly speaking, the community of the 
Askar, two other division »«.. the Ifoga* and the tlmldnarsup, having *c[ ftmU'd 
from the principal body* One of these, the Ifvfti*, ate seattWed oicf the wholif 
DL-iftrE, ft part of them having settled among the KlI-owLs, nl a place called Tnrlt, 
on the road from lienee to DnstnA; while another Section is settled in the more 
favoured ealh-vs to the eastward of Mabrtllt- But a sinoll portion remains in 
the territory of the Askar, where they have their utradc in the valley of Afnrab, 
about half-way between Ghat aud Twwat, The second of the tribes, via,, the 
//diduWma^, is settled in ddasir.iuL for from the southern frontier of the terri¬ 
tory of the’Askar, in the tuidftt of the Imr.id. They are, to some extent Hi least, 
inlgmrof' plnudcttn t and to them the freebooters belonged who recently murdered 
two Tildnat merchants on their toad frvm lienee to Ghat, carry tag away their 
whole caravan with no less than thirty-three slave*, 

l did not sneered in obtaining all the name? of the sulnimsLors of the larger 
families. cal led faiah Lei Turk!, uf which 1 was adored, by liatltab himself That 11n-re 
were ant lew than thirty. The four l succeeded in obtaining art us follows:— 
The holtaa and the Oiuwn, boLh living in (beWldi Ir’drareu, and probably 
belonging to one family, vis,, that of the Imanang; the JJriiiirnUf, probably a 
Section of the Haddnraug, living in Tarit, lo^ether with the Irunid and the 
M utjww, or Ibe wan, a portion of w bom live in TiCaCVcn; while another scetion hftft 
■ettled near Tasowah iu Frltu, formlnr the hiH link of the chain which etHlMCta 
the Imrad and the Askar. Anal her link is fonued. by the .ifu^evesmso, visa, like 
the former, submit In the authority of the Nukhoiikhen; then follow the tfeh-k-n, 
who an- settlod in TaHlli together with the Imfud. The Icatl degroded of these 
outcast tribe* t* wid to be the Mqttrfk la, wbosn kindred certainly belong to tbo 
Imrftd; bat who are now settled in the Wadi Gharbi in hVz/an . Anotlicr swtfoti 
or tribe, tuiutjt'ring about 40ri mm, half of whom arc armed with gunJ, influences 
greatly the commniv of the Desert, Thi* Iribr, the Trs/Urn, On acoount of the 
respect they enjoy MS a «rt nf idenhetSli (they laving adopted tbe ascetic dogmas 
of a holy man frran whose Ziiutyall or cell is a few mile* VV. of Mairata), 

Is able to orry on nlm^tt uid i sin fIhm) the cgmmtiw belwc-cn Ftaran and Sudan, 
nr tlie Ncgrolitnd. To this tribe belonged the people with whotn the eapcditiou 
travel lei from Mnrzuk to Air, and who by their social character hkVC beets of the 
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E mtest QSf lo the traveller*, in making inquiries respecting the Dtscrt and it* ii- 
bflaou, ami are partly settled in the \N adl Chartl,partly in Tigger-odrh, calUo 1 y 
the Arab* Tiggcr-nrtln. This Tillage, situated about 20 mile* to the W. of 3 ur- 
tfik. and consisting of haaliiah hut* called tekAbbcr, U their proper resident*.- 
where their sheikh or sultan— amanokal—lives. .... 

In order better to understand the enumeration of the ralley* in which the different 
tribe* of the Askar are established, 1 here add the 

Route from Chat to Teertiutrah (Zrrziia) and thence to Ekerf. 

In going from Gbit towards the W. t on the road to Tuwat, you reach, after four 
or fire hour*, Fitlt; on the second day you sleep in Idtf; on the third at Atser 
Intasbek; on the fourth in Aaakkcn Tcmamikalt: on the fifth in Ibdrhav en ; alter 
which, on the sixth day, you arrive in Zcrzua. From thence, proceeding S. and a 
little K.. you encamp, on the first night, in Tarn!; on the second in Tln-tumt; 
on the third in Adotnar; on the fourth in Aderar; oo the fifth in Didcr; and 
arriTe on the sixth in the fine deep ralley of Ekcri on the Sudan road. 

The HatjAr, or Hagnra, who seem to be rather more powerful than the Askar, 
having a force of 3000 tnen, mounted on meherts, occupy, as lar as I could learn, 
the whole western portion of this part of the Desert. They have been hitherto 
wrongly placed much too (hr to the N., being bounded On the S. by the Surgtl or 
A r el i m mi den ; to the S,E. by tl* KCl-geris Itcsdn and Imnid, and to the F.. by the 
Askar and tlie Sakomdren: I was not able to ascertain their boundaries towards 
Use W. This tribe, often confounded with the Atkar*, who are iM^only occasion¬ 
ally called Harfcr by the Aral*, but often designate themselves bjr this name, » 
divided into iij kronrin.‘—Pint, the AV/'rV//<w, inhnbltinjf the Wadi of Krarar 
(m general appellation for a valley plain); the Jftfytto, living in the valley of 
Trffedist; the Taitdk, inhabiting tlie fine Wadi Arak; ihe T^*k£n-usidi, who base 
their abode in the valley of Ter’(inert ; the ImSmhah, who pitch their tents in the 
Wadi Tifimikell; and the IHtytu, who inhabit Auimmcgcl. 

The riches of the IlagAr, who do not raise a tribute upon the merchants—at least 
not npon the Towalls— seem in a great measure to be derived from tlie 6alt of 
Tiudrnni (not Tndcn); and they live almost entirely upon animal food, which diet 
accounts for their great bodily strength. 


VoCABUiJtBY of the Laxouaoe of AoAo^z, which is the same as 
that spoken at Timbuktu ami the Eastern part of Bamrabraii.* 

Air, Tin Tryganah, Socenber, 1830 . 

In this vocabulary every word W written M It U pronoonml, and I have mad* oae of the fciUuwr- 
inf letter,;— 

•. *, d. r./. J. A, j (w t<* the Ovnnaa dtcA), j (wpiivalent to th* Fnrtehj inJ<mr\ », I, ■, », S 
( • the Sfwauh «), #, y, r, r, r (w to th* EncUali » to lha word W), iA (th* Eaglbh). ». t>K •. 


\ f, *• 

AU the** Irttm an nH at they are ponour.rni to German, nfrpt whrrv th* roatrary la parti - 


cwlarty Mated. 


Barth. 

llanma. 

Ea|hnlalr. 

Celestial Phenomena, fee. 

EnfUih. 

runs 

ttdna 

sun >. 

udtta 

hnndu 

tnoon^ 

temraro 

handu ro kaina kaina 

star 

bissa • 

trial 

heaven 

ghutsnm 

asudin 

South 

arena 

sir 

North 

g&btws 

elktibla 

East 


• Dr. Latham tars that the Vocmhulariet of Barth agree with those of Hodgson, 
Denham, and CailtW, except that in Hodgson the numerals go as far as 10. See 
also Cooley’s Negroland, p. 125, note. — Eg. 
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lli&m- 


yi-MLUa 

rani 

diiiLi ;ma 

dull 

t'Lili 

tsku 

bitdiitri 

llil'll 

riiui Alla 

haenla 

nil 

biake 

dunu 

Itsmii 



P.htjhriat, Itnffl-Wh. 

Celestial /ViewMiTHfl, 


tursm 

West 

au^latt 

summer 

art 

winter 

t4h1 

Ctilil 

komo 

Vest 

biau 

wind 

tatnauak 

(.bonder storta 

abakki 

hue 

frtrtihniu 

irrici kunari 

} r ^ n 

eei.i uDeixm 

rainbow 

iri 

water 

liltTatl 

light 

Jtiibaje 

^ fit tiess 

honilkcti 

'lawn 

kdru 

lire 

Van 

amok* 

torn u drEeug 

Unine 


Ifllln 

Ehekara 

Uijtt* 

J * - r ■_- 
mv-n- 


gtitta 

lihilta 

iU 

khektirea j la 
ilitkarcu baud 
■hikarirn bird 
E-b.1 knm bfiuiii □ Liken 
ibeksxa me e&kkua 


yau 



tu.Ltura 

motunC 

nu-Jl 

itittshfij pi* losta 
dM 

ni 

kik* 

■ 

Dana 

kuna 

\ita 

kaUDDi 

jliijeri 
jarill 
Ja I 
jam/ 
ia I 
bod^ruaf 

Tvifiim 

Oa?i kano b bkatLa 


Time und Seasom. 
mcnb 



Icul 

a'attt'cru 
pitbach 

bihi fw<i 

g*»a 

tshitm 

bl 

bib) fu aiUMb 
girt 

ye^ht it> 'itHskkei 
y&h't ra ujacn^t 
yi!'.' hi ro kocikeii 

D egret* nf Kindred, 
buro 

luAt 

am 

uti 

baba 

n»ai 

aukiki 

Wffs 
am bdrd 
ait kaiua 
ambirv arue 
Hb knian(a , )Jt53 
jlIwh n gdngn 
is F akaiQi 

ktt 
Is’ami 

acDina kaiiis 
urn baba u kina 


tiniP t 54‘3SnH 

tfar 

month 


lo^ay 

Uj-EBuTT-QW 

tic day after to-rnwrijw 
ibv third day 
tbe foanb day 
yesterday 

the day beFurc yesterday 
tfeffl year 
the last year 
the year before 
the ncil year 


min 

people 

inaEt< b Hi band 

woman 

father 

rariiher 

piinlfiiticr 

jiiLtostors 

elder lumber 

younger brffth>.T 

cldet lister 

younger (Liter 

embryo 

baby 

ton 

bey, toung man 

dAbgtiter 

girl 

uncle 

cousin 
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llu™- 


Jill* 

VKjeiudu 

sonikko 
n»gO i 
jmitiria 
pm mi J'a 


ttojtiedere, 

D<?$rerf of KiM&rtt £“ {trmllfmrd). 

■IH^pnn 
Simll 
relatives 


mvaa. 

enoeieo 

ankcrufio 

incur fHJtd 

ai traluirhle 

LaQiLfJuliA 

ngiia«r 


wq.4n4»w 

bridegroom 

bride 

orphan 


jdu, pi- idiHiu. 
katad,, plr klinue 
bnki 

luikkori, pL bakkom 

lidiabl 

kdanutn 

gdsb.L 

guilt 

|<Ot 

»>E 

kalilfl _ 

banishi 

ktifofl n bantabl 
ftak* 

fofiJ 

jHEghifl 

milid gert 


iitita 

tahfkl 

Vt'Jj'l 



barijd 


(Jetiililic 

jftsa, pL jUfliiM 

k&bbada dimtftbe 

kklada 

bays 

dim 

kasara 


keitara 

hjinkarkuri 

tshighLu 

kiSm, pi. kafafil 

Cura 

iJunjljUlHJ 

tn.5 n ku4Ta 

lllggff 

j—liulii 

fita 

miinUbe 
kas limla 


rarii if iht Hodif- 

baisT-tj 

ieo (fo), pi. mofci 
bangs, pi. htiugnka 

siliur, pi. litirnfrs 
ddJaDg 
oki il muden 
ta kiiELtiar 

Nbu 

bit* rtf kabal minno 
btfbe id DC tCDDO 
k»bai 
nlni 

ulna n fund 

ftudi 

luign 

iU 

tagmut 

list 

eimpl 

knjl 

Itfngi 

binjl, L'l. buijia 

ddof 

id an a 

kiritw 

gtndi 

aded, pi- idddawin 

m 

akobtf 

•jir 

bands. 

ab uni 

tozrik 

bomkkari 

giPft 

tshissoktfo. 

irtfrdlfbiu 

tarvlilk 

ktf, pi. ktfco 
limar 

kd d'' uiinni 
kd-Dla. tilUk 
tw&fo dertf 
k<? cilKoe deJll* 
ktim 

abtln t 

Bb-ibsbc r 


bead 

c>c 

ear 

moult 

tooth 

tongue 

ekek-I *m 

front 

hair 

l ward 

whisker* 

chin 

dmc 

tu'i.slriU 

face 

Deck 

lung 

heart 

throat 

liTcr 

body 

blood 

ntnrt 

baM 

HlftfTO* 

intestinal 

upper part of the afift 

fortanii 

iingrr 

palin 

elbow 

sluioidcT 

back 

posterior 

I he rectum 

haunch 

riba 

tbigh 

l*E 

kaca 

lower part of <b« leg 
*oir of the fuot 
kwl 

ton 

akin 

dead bodjr 

ficrcmrEil 




fe 
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HlU 


haifwSta 

TSintim 
pa 1 ; U 

kmdtdi 

betf 

imr# 

lUli 

ahi'ana 

sar.au'Ll 

ball 

aiki 

kis-n-oi 

hauli 

ulla 

sal La l^ja 
wrgt 
oi» 
nu 

bps* 

nui niD 

ftbfaj 

mafalki 

mapsi 

turin 

Jf&bd 

kiiumila 

hknknli 

Jubka 

njuanjL 

sail i. dii.ii; 

fadJli 

faraa 

yiki 

leelaiiSx 

mW 5 i-M!ra 

wtesani 
yfnki 
mri gusli 
IchiLicbaua 


EajhFjoSr. 

Actfot ,m and Feeling, j, Af. 

fftm 

r«n$ 

bunt 

edit 

[aisikuot 

Bsakkucivokil 

addlaba 

klfi 

tmiinbr 

anbaiJL 

token idrj j 

twriina iKifb 

g™ 

n&se 

nmeshd 

guifiL-ri 

eingert twin 

Stir 

bdr 

ganl 

inse) 

piirpjl- 

nkoitid 

h&udm 

kl 

niKiL-h'i 

tdiriU 

aluiiii 

{ann*(]iaict3 
nnMn Tot£ ? 
hftllgtini 
kureitiL- claBii 

ii«k 

bnrr T inks Vtik omigger 

OtoOgli 

don 

orkf 

bstdanl 

111! migLLl 

iu furl 

hl|> 


fjibiui. 


it* 

birth, birthday 

doth 

Ira ml 

grave 

cndlc 

wedding-meal 

Kurnugc 

busmen, 

■nutter 

jjorerBBient 

mMfrllxtjoia 

custom 

ser-ricc, owupatlou 

preSciit 

bondage 

ffast* religion* 

great feast 

jnU t UlUILSeiDCnl 

play 

darico 

mrasifl 

mirth 

anger, wrath 
dream 
word 
nt caning 
houour, glory 
sharae, infamy 
mind. Intellect 
will 

memory 
peace 
quarrel 
single combat 
war, expedition 
i lines 
fever 

small 'pnx 
wntind 
medicine 
tattooing 


bi&saseho 1 
dabobl l 
rafcium, pi- a 

tugua 
dan lagee 

sx pi. slaano 

wtma 

tak. rkcri 

dokl, pi. damikkat 
Jaki, p]. jaudkkai 
jaka 

nlfaddara, 

Tapa, pi, ragnna 
tsluikLa, pi. tguuki 


Italic Animals. 
Lsbima-mUa 

joeo, pi. the same 

yuco i'j.ai 

idka 

afarak 

h mi. pi. hauTe 
rot 

TLvagdrt 

|vi fj, pi. lurio 
firkn, pi, larkaiti 
fiirk i uai 
af&kkatati 

ftp, pL fLjjIo 
alukka. pL le1*o 


dovrltJe animals 
camel 

fkf’HjUDL't 
young camel 
herd of camel* 
OX 
cow 

□x of burden 
horse 

a*s* donkey 
female as* 
mule 

wether, ram 
sheep 
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akoia, pi. a wiki 

bdiirpru 

ikarsana 

| mink i 

iikrS 

mdttbo 

keti 1U a niLL’i 


aaniendaan 
bcriiufl 
march, 
srdni 0 
nin ii jam 
(lilU 

t & r ak], pi. tfaWfiia 

jahe » daua 
Kida 

neliu^i 
rafcami w 
ihimussa 
kdm 
hart 


syrn r a 

kfli'a, pi kaj< 

kiiitth'n 

teuttbon 

*'rV» 

fnkara 

tiitufU 

nwtlci 

aguM 

juiimtuA 


kujd, p! ktldii 
sabtiurd 

kuda n )'uiiiitiua 

uhimika 

Mira 

kiirthi 

Icnmi 

kolkuto- 

kiAin ftiF^ 

tnntshiyi 

koufm* 


d&hlft 

kafifi, pi. kn&m* 

uQ 


atikkv 

k^hi, trt’ijo 


Emjbolfde- 

Tamt Animate—(fQntirmed}~ 
hinkHii, pi. huikatjlo 
trdlik 
tardt 
ifU 

bMd 

nrnvh rirO 
in dak 

ITiif Ammate. 

gi isge tj hiinm 
irltabd 

Hi uikcd 

la miir nidt 

rmi*h 

ciriki 

lmba pL bat*U 

geugi n ham 
ham rube re 
gi-ngi n liAiii 
a jcn» 

tshefthsiT ? unijak? 
aiiitkH. pi. tirkiddn 

Birds. 

kjfraQ, pi. kerao* 
gBTihiOb pi. gumngaid 

ardkidd 

tlddihdr 

Ulial 

keniu 

biitcUU 

■j*d£r 

a.rorub 

Lanvl IitsI 

Insect* imd Reptitet, 

hauafn.!;—"ia 
lad£s 

li£mTnL‘np, pi-—it 
modeflOkJta 
Uulttf 
tAiiegiic 

nju 
gud 
ran til la 
edeahi 
dai 

Pant yf An im a te . 

tamakkul 
hii4, pl-^N 
kd 

gutdl habd 
hi rad, pL funmeu 
msiifmia 

kaka 


’pTljglj lH. 


®>at 

hc-poal 

shc-calf 

he-ealf 

dog 

male cat 
cat 


wild animals 

f»el 

a larger specie* 

bare 

fox 

laekal 

lion 

k i ng of the desert 

elephant 

■wild buffalo 

eiralfe 

Leopard 

hjetrn 

Bnaakqy 


blnl 

fowl 

wild dove 

pigeon 

guinea-hen ? 

partridge 

hoopoe 

eagle 

vulture 

owricb 


% 

mniqmtn 

beei 

? 

worm 

am 

itaa 

lien 

lixard 

serpent 

scorpion 


tail 

horn 

truce, footstep 

[Ll 1 LL 1 ij 

wing 

corpse 

excrements, dung' 


R*#ih- 
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lUgUL 


ka-‘<\ 

.tester® 

dutsti, diuteu 

iM 

Itiri 

sauni 

Irtililu 

|J LLtS 111 

tnriLma 

- ) 

inogej] B rua.l 

kLtnrm u T'-ki 
rijia 

Tim 

Mfl 

diim 


itshe, pi„ intake! 
icirna f 

Pc'lm a ilshe 

aebgs, pi. iriniji 

k u no Li:i 

jjU-U itaUil 

filld 

Iffi 

jii'nvla 

JihisgA 

talks \ 

addnnf 

gntlTefl 

kftjhka 

IslLLau t nr hakkl 

pia* r 
jtfro 

UBlbtl 


tbiukifTa 

***■ 

gdiina 
ji a gcinnft 
nils 

konfsh koriish 
deb[no 
yajcn gorel* 


all msbi 1 
latiitoa | 
n» 

tflo , J 

I iali.ii ■ i 
b4d& 

tin kiUo 
aunjirma 
tnadcra 
n6m 


Effl^Tvnlciie. 

IjU/ui and H'nifr. 
gelid* 

a i-Irar bfbhaa 
Unjl t pi. tanjic 
tilinniitiei 
ilukka 
[jjaji knkiB 

*g«f 

K'LiM 

u'u'il 

btir 





cftrth, oonntry 

plain, wastt 

ilnnf, rock 

sand 

<Ju$t 

hill 

mnnutaln 

p;tU9. defiic. IMJTOTS 
T*llfy, bod ©f« ttrrfii-nt 
ri Ter 

nr a ter-e humid 
sources 

»eu 

(UjWTt 

wilderness, forest 


V«pettibl£* t dc, 
bkgi^pl.—u 
iki.-ncti 

han^a, pi. fiunginJ 

lujuTiji n Mn^aio 

tugiiji n ia L ir« 

kwraiyo 

bi'bbeo 

bikknii 

lirtk 


tree 

Irea, pljnii 

TOdt 


brunch 

foliage 

fruits 

blo?smP, flower 
wed 
doom 
in wilt 


tafadci 

tagnleilit 

damf 

pfibii 

fun, pi. Ifcrio 
Taint 
Jiaifii tribi 
iUini 

mS 

ft* 

kiinkatm 

lagalifSk- 

lad 

korrfsh kortfrli 
gnruai 

tfkfcrf eii iswvo 

Food and Cookery. 

uiujIlb. 

Wi 

tAiii 

hitiiktigoi 

min 



Jib 

Iti 


tUfe 

f 

? 

hastdsh, herbage 

pintni 

mciaaiJl 

glmssuh 

ghafiil 

rice 

TegrtatJea 

tnelcut 

wild melon 

moSukbLa 

cucumber 

dale 

fruit* of the doom live 


food, aliments 
water 

toS-iWE 

■dink prepared <rf beans 
sort of caltOSr pr, of ffbuS- 
tab 

ion of cakes, pr* of wheat 
honey 

fresh milk 

soar milk 
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liiu 


mat fan 
ishikd 

nm ni 

kill! 

rtima 

koi 

■UhtT 

[kjtrkan(S 

limn/t 

Ml El 

fur* 

etatshi 

gnruithi a iti 

takdel* 

taanafi 

madaukf 

akosbl 

lulllii 

tunni 

LiMria 
1 udde 

Lshikalu 


Mia | 

riff* r 

tuggna 

uiiidfi 

fuli 

ncdl (Uti J 

iwnatd 

uiuui 

uilU 

takchne 

leift 

cljlhu 
ralkiiam 
s'obif 
dilatici 
tar flu 

kurtl o kuJTi'L 


gari, pb Bardtus 
buU 


Mission to Central Africa, 


EagSkL. 

€ooksrtf— i-evniittucd'!, 

■art of intoxicating ticker- 
age * * 

butter 
cheese 
>sMt 

dried men 

brotJj, soup 

*FR 

■att 

pepper (Mack) 
iii« run 
ooJlj'riuni 

a Itc-aftrraig^ made of crude 
ghnssuh 

firewood ’ 

finl-conla 
lriLcbtn-pot 
wsr 
handle* tar 
plate of wood, Uc- 
drinking-bowl 
mortar i‘. i' pounding Ike 
pbmsufr 
under 

to wooden spoon for 
drinking 
Spoon for <*ti ng 
large wooden how L for water¬ 
ing the animals 


Foal amt 

ElotS 


n 

kottJ 

&hem 

EijdgOli 

klri 

imlahiir niiiti ir.oiio 

a6*o 

tfs'er 

taol 

tngfijio 

Jcngio 

kuiti 

fendfi 

dokiinki 

id 

grfsu 
Ini *n be m 

haegi 

fawU 

klnn 

iglcl 

AppanL 

tubbcUi 

iubbclu kiifLa 
ttfdu 
fdgln 
tdbui 

bailing* 

Stikumlm 

sdegeg ; botiiin.nu 

tagniTd 

sobbdto 

tshStn 

incrjAf 

mito-kkiSlct 

kamhdha, Itngi 

tiinjin 

WUn dirang 

gum 

//uIlKl, dc. 

kiira, pL kuraid 
nritm 

kora kilo* 


dress 

coloured shirt front Sudan 

short shirt 

irow»era 

tap 

black cotton doth wound 
round the face 
ooHon cloth, handkerchief, 
shawl 

light Wwe garment thrown 
oner tk< riga 

apron of leather vara round 
the Mins 
sandals 

sort of Leather stockings 
unit 11 leather pockets worn 
round the neck 
pocket 
necklace 
ring 
pearls 

ring worn round the arm 
ring wom round the leg 


town 

quarter, ward 
village 



Ei=;;l lib. 
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fllillM- 

et<ka 

Edn 

fids 

li£Q» 

djki 

runfi 

T.bcu olds 

*ot6 

dakl n mc' 
taiikilQ glda 

Wogn it bind 

kcffn 


End*hr4f* ! 0- 

Hanses, ^c.—{emtimed) r 


bog* 
bogeu 
hojfll fed I* 
kfliai 
sbijjilFn 
Isjupt 
Writ n ben* 
beBG 
idngffih n bene 


Jioum 

hut of huhlifa 

palace 

tent 

room 

ihnft 

roof, tOW* 
upper story. Earner 
renMe-wm 


ge re geri; or h hogd li jiiirt- eOttTT-yEtrd 
inns 

agjyLr ijown-wfli! 

jokkotfEa plnhttetw 

bdgnsme gatf. door 


Fumiiurf. 


pM 

Larimt 

EaWnrta 

a-nl'li 

kiUnhi 

ibenik 

ilka 

ExbiUb 

uski 

kinb 

btitta 

ttti b ititaii 
battue 

nuduhi; matsaiilmEslu 

Bokbdlren 

aflg 

da t ltd 


bedstead 

■uni 

WHt 

knife 

raeor 

tkU 

bo*e* 

looking-pins* 
iurt ofvioliti 


kans-iiUc-Ii) 

In Isold f 

4kn 

kubi 

rsutyi 

linucin 

mitbi 

kdbk 

baki 

Lurk 

girkua 

thirds 

shirdi a iluki 
Itni'Vi & fi-ld 
leLitflk 
les'itnL 
kiorifaun 

akomar 




tukt-ilm 


tiibi'ak 


liugifii 

dakiinha 

Inn^fti 

jdgl 


ijgaos'i 

kofL 

konti 

girj 

carl bur* t&ue 
Barits 


tinijir 

nr'aba 

nnbairi n grind 


ijinibiEba 


■word 

dagger 

rdwaih, scablabi 

sword-bell 

hilt 

spear, lunee 

l*>w 

ftlTtlW 

S Liwr 

ield 
Middle 
horse-saddle 
shabrack 
Stirrup 

bridle 

bella attached Eo the seek 
ci T the horse or CUMl 
saddle at a doakey 


Implement*. 


tanfossuH. I 

arm lira / 

injia 

tieedle 

t'ui 

garti 

thread 

etinikashL 

BabemEii^ 

■outsort 

IrmbocU 

kerkdbu 

key 

makobll 

ndun 

lock 

N-ciuli 

hdrulu 

■tick 

ftiHiHjLjii, 

alaoak 

whip 


r 
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frrtaffi 

baiiia 

ounrkkki 

nilk.0 

kiida 

bujj 

"iitiri 

i 1 ^] u yiu 

B'tin to 

ytiu. 

r*ffi 

ftfk* | 
taken fs 

S£ 

k'.L^i 


Impl&APAtt—(amt inutd-} 

gunl 


gum 
t>i] till ad a 

tdruf 

InriS 

L'.iligO 

I'Ulfo 

cl kurrUa 
t' 

afcUk 

Linitslal 

faib erfif 


taJiikaffuSi'n 


EoglWli, 


W 

jtkmgb * 

tun srs 

■icoge-lamtiiex 

fcook-pfouph 
cb«ppiuf4nilt‘ 
nxk\ klciitt 
n»pe 

rope nmde of ilie katcfl of 
[be 

[uuLti]cr T basket 
flag of lea ther 
pet 

water-skin 
protinoH-iViU 
a tag made uf the learns of 
dw duom-tra? 
backet of leather 
chain 
sail 


Air (nit ami Articlf* of 


Imfi-i 

tefiirki 

Mu after! 

t\irba 
fa taut* til 

amita 

gttseri 

nrftiltri 

airs 

aier 

tiikencf 

liikeref 

byt 

bja 

kardi 

Tiigurio 

brb 

kdntbe 

Sen t kate 

ItEJEllLis 

Hindi 

lultidu 

rnmta 

naraje aohenia 

U 

-ill mgani 

dla 

rdbUskb 

iiRiirio 

firag 

irer& 

dS'iiraf 

kiri 

guru 

ja ei karfi 
erv-is 

pHi kiddti 

d9nn 

pni 

bdld nsfoi 

gibhl 

Libu 

nLbdegm far/ 
tilLunnra 

ptM* 

korai 

kdmtt 

koruu-tarua 

kirjO 

kurts 

bya u buitlii 

triilat 

luan 11 gluLsi 

gitt ii dshenau 

dOnko 

in 

lEUtauai 

tniituf 

H'k 

ku 


n» d, way 

piib 

jemmev 

pruTisiePH 

«TlTtt4i from lire south 
caravan fruuiL the uorlti 
lngpops 
merehandise 

22 W-.» 

the p.iek, hale 
piece ; of doth, i?,j 
Wnowfauf 
crclit, debt 
gain, profit 

folll 

silver 

inm 

Captor 

load 

e'ltic 

troa-plate 

wool 

cotten 

cambric 

fine coloured leather 
fin] lock's liiJv 
t'MW'uet?, perfume 
elephant s Icctli 

W4JL 

*rales p weight 
ell 
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Kmg tol *atf 

Condition* in Life. 

tKPTC* ti krai 
kekdi 

krhkisi-berd 
kolcoi ka'ma 
kokoi geregenf 


johri n knkai 
bo^ n bsrrf 

mnt 

aiijjnni 

baiw*, jiL boitwo 
arssi bil 

af*ri » kokai 
hr&gii n a-goi 
kon n iiiN 
B*ngi ti ber6 
el rVrab 
(token* 
amagsrr 

iknena, pt- ikttfaenjo 

kiiE-k<d 

koi gfl'tigTi 

bif-kal 

stjeoi kifi 

fckol gend* 

(] DtP»g-Iui 

dlr-kcd 
&kkot Sihl*n 
arnet (Targh ) 
tnldb-kol 
Jtartl nge koi 
tar'mu koi 
hogri Be* koi 
kfmhA-to'i 
wntjd 

iiiiiijihinihm^kai 

■-mkbbni 

cl inu n nfek 

re-kot, fit, »’*kwi«i 

konJ-buim 

» 

bainn 

kariiigr 


jid/jiiiT, tribal *rf ‘f"people 
m Hilt 

SAlnn* ki*p 
c hLi f I f the eoBM* 
the Kaid Of ilic AthI*. prop, 
ibf muut of ik praoify 
jin d 

thr Kald of ita- Ininlil 
judge of ibe market 
Landlord 

father «f the futon y 

landlady 

ilpvo 

m of a frrtd i1**« 
roaster of the slate* 
serraul 
wajurynmn 
UtaUET 

lilt- Arab, I he white man 
friend 
gurit 
canny 
htrti*!r\iin 
iportMian 
murk* roan 
fisherman 
peasant 

(merchant 

fr’tasl dealer 

1 ravel Lef 

Machmaitb 

tailor 

saddler 

ibilrllilktf 

builder, architect 

beggar 

strumpet 

juggler 

wrangler 

concrakr 

thief 

highway roblwr 

prisoner 

¥ xeca(iooer 

Inuigman 

hire 


Hi 


, 1 'm □ mdtan r 
■erki 

bib* n *crk.f 
b*ban setki 
ierkl a iiiniii 


«rki jt kiiuj 
l»M a grida 
oM a giji 
ud e jriji 
baua pi. bai 
ibqtlrin 
ifrkl' ti gaodn 
smaaikl 
da n garf 
mutflin u ka nge 
tH-lftre, pi. turaua 
abukl 
1 faakd 

tiuu 

mai-khiii 

faniuta 

ina-hAltd 

makaqq i □ kifi 

monumi 

lajeri \ 

mat duVid) 

nai-ollta 

nu-fmaiEuhi 

nudrrE 

Tftc-dtttiki 

1DC,k#llj>U 

in e-tuk'' l me 

mai-ginnl 

raai.hiko 

fiirkam 

genlt 

ujai-s-ennoni 
EmiTKi-felil 
rdd| | 

borriu f 

cnal-sita J 

Enifna 
darn rt! 

66k* 

diigaii 

kararctn-ladii-n 


rnbbori 

las-utiL* 

rntAu 

mw*hi 

driakoH 

kiuscrtfa 


tffi 

mairatalfdo 

ham nib 
in Amur 
kiinkuna 
[:.ir'nji|f 


Tin in her, numerals 

history, talc 
motion. 

EOl»? 

ball, ipbuneal form 
angle 
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H. 


pjdulMlil 
gsLffara 
eunbii Strine 
io3<4 mi 
Mi Sufi 
if on am.rd 
uni tli 
nn-bitfa 

Cl li-EH1LE13 
rui-^l ::i 
ina-vt 

dnbi snip, 
iui tMarmlt 
tui-tshc 

n n it in in 

nsi kurdm 
ins Uhl 
ua-dandaua 
its kemhi 
m-shia 
UB-tjOgT.1 

ins gtulda n dad* 

ina kahtiti 
ini IHurf 
nai antaL" 
uai jtbt 
ins Ineclshi' 1 
Hike kdolibc l 
iiw tmhi I 
natsria dede \ 
ins fttio 
ini J'j-kLs 
nk’thigga 
ua-taf l T 
(ilrf'Lni f 

lu-nJ u 
nn i k u*A 
inn ({urgiui, 
ni mis* 
fll-fctau 
lin-balshl 
na-jwi 

Us-iM'S'i. 

ina-fula'ia 
us j i niivH-U 

munirki 

Inas6 

ImmUs ifn'teft 
m La 

m-fl 


ina ylnta 
nbiuiiR 

nimeida h£nka.li 
n*'iflnnulii 
umtkiiii 
na-tani 




lu 

tnris dini 

bii 

a kina 

ai-jian 

am.ht-k 

ulda u !* ('( 

at-hij 

ii bu 

ai'gonk 

mu m 

his^ii 

dense king* 

•Muir 
ai jini 

ai Kn mi, imp, dnnra’i 
skoi nt 
ni-dd* 
ns jijtu 

atm in. pf. araidanm 

nl-bokma 

add lLI J-’tLI'.pU U VPIfil 


Itldjl! bkk 

tiiingnra 

njner 

*i ua 


ai Elssi 


ii luaQ | 

ai faaftkettF 
Bite 

al hdr, imp. nohdr 


ai koi 

as-H'oni 
ai mdiibtc 
munxmug 

n-bi, pi. ai la kal£ 

ai kate 

ai derv 

ai fargin 

Lai imp. 

miihfu 

fori 

ai g&de 
ai bam 

ai tiara ndai 

iraida 

ai-bissau 


ai gisbj. 
adannjpiui 
ytj t t&ieli 
ai jiis&k 
ai jrailt 

ii hat * 


RaeLMs. 


htlp ' 

fiTt plane ! 

/ am Jom 

I live 
I grow old 
J huutt 

1 procreate 

[ bring forth 
I die 

l hmr 
look, imp. 
t hark 
1 my, Eel) 

I lilies, answer 
ana silent 
I tut 
l Uile 

I am satiated 
1 drink 
I am drunken 
/ fiiKiNiiirr, prop. 1 hasttA 
in in the hath 
1 evacuate 
1 slake witcr 
1 vomit 
1 perspire 

1 deep 

am sleeping 

2 rise 

aland upright 
/ inrM, ffv sat 
I CQIo<? 

I come in, penetrate 
] let nut, itart 
travel 

I haste a + run , escape 
J cume near, approach 
I draw near 
I iirivc 

I return 
l Icim hit waj 
I am fatigued 

t slop, halt 
I rest 

I lean bock 
l recover 
/ miff, / mush 
1 will buy 
I ran, am able 
I am better, n groaler per¬ 
ron ([haul 
t am persuaded 
[ re member 
I forget 

1 take earo, pay aClentinn 
1 am accustomed 
/ AnOHf 



m 
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Xian 


s ilt kddua 
itia koia nncfl 
ij L ina kedaia 

Ill .1 riibbucst 
inn iiiviiLl.i 
pas n-'tWttn 

ltd tiori.i 
inarm t-hin 
use fi'tilii 
tiaJ [puts! 

Li .1L LuiirnJ 
ii;n daria 
inn kuka 
jus siiika 
LE1J1 Ur]*! 

us Umin 
Uia rttict 
i.i i'i'uli 
ifiS-At 
Pi-Jit ika 
his knra 
iismuiVrii'ikri 

— kaa 

Hi Lit 0£'i 

ni doaki 
ni fctma 

kill St'kl 

ini nabkiiit 
. ni nikirba 
nil riki 

uni iii'Mii 
ina Ih4i!» 

Pima s','mi 
pi (tum 
ni kora. 

n'l raasi-*btu 
ni nubatns 
pi iicft aiko 

hia kgirra 

nai ikjii 

DPtlUlkhaca 

it* rdkii 

illl gdddia I 

ina Pima 

in a bl 

urfaut iJmiidQ scrki 

S3 his 
pp-gbilfft 
uuiinnkn 
agti itickr 
nai Li:'Ji 

v * 


I vnim fomf ftntti [] 
arnmiL 
H-jende 
9>jiiu!a so 
a-Leb 

.'L-kirni 

ni kip^h 
p; fiiogrri 

■i 

atiamkari 
iuuTiinddrcsi'ia 
id filfi 

aiiiLL-tMimut 

uiarlrtnfo 
Btl gfir^MT 
a-lsiau 
u-diLutt 

ft-h uV 

*'S4id 

a-pani 
ai kang 
id urn 

nAta lani* 
ni ItinlO 
ni J trji flpif 
nttc i-Mkelril 
surd i.np 
doka fnjfii 
plte jipp (ngm 
fhiltm (&g« 

I'unibd (mitt 
nitijl iukkt'Sihs 
ttle kiimbn 
ni hliFki^L-n 
munphra 
raids toi 
uukkuni 
igal4 (nga 

nltc*ain (r pt 
pi Jerffliler 
uidadnnkatungP 
aki*iiiu[tal 
si psriinpi 
nh iiiLcnlii cii 
atTflji(ni 

aiiabir ti«i 
nlinngn ni 

dngoka (kokoi JmrA 
si tar 

mmu-u^ndn 
abiitint 
mtuft-rtfra 
lnu kakSudfre 
ni gdtipa 
ai HJtlif ne*i 

ilAllUb JmIiMI 




1 yndcmuipd 

1 learn 
I Until j-oa 
[ reckon, OQftut 

I svad 

1 write 

1 pray £ Ci i God) 

1 iw»r 

1 am a frightened 
I am scurf, sad, sick 
l am tO£TT 
J cMiipcuKJonn to 
/ am PMrrfj jW 
1 bn^li 
I jibed tears 
1 cry 

l make a yoke, 1 pt*y 
I spring 

! dance 
I/ail 

I hut** posset* 

1 give 

J give more, uM 
1 return jciu 
[ fetch, bring 
J put down 
1 niv, lift 
l lav hold (rtf), ealeb 
I let loose, let go 
E take down, unburden 
1 receive, get 
I bold fast 
1 urd t. M't-k 
1 look for 

L And 

I go 00, lead ou, lead 
a way 

I steal yon 
/ Cmw 
J send 

1 call, cult for 
I meet 
l ad 
I \*S 

t show 
1 follow 

[ nm responsible f[o tbe 
Slllliill) 

/ o&ay 

I waste, violate, i«fringc 
I nm ready, wait fbr von 
] tlauk jnu 
1 nffepd, trVSJKL-S 
I forbid, prevt-Dt 
1 forgin- jftiu 

l talunmiaU', insinuate 
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|Ui 


nil biigua 
ni L^shl 

n.i-yankt 
*(jiHoyniki 
juiilsbc 
nn!u tvufb 
ja fore. .'Lnl P- 

uii ro-tLin. masada 

ni-t&ya 

nat r^ngunn 

pai noggiifi tar£ daku 

cni tuakaraVm 
ni-twain 
na bisneshl 
nla kritsbia 

s-;i p l nsusala lli twain Mif-'ni 

iita luut'n 

oia nftstiin 

na ruuiU 

tii rami a 

mba da kurdi 

Ih hit* sbi mako) 

im.fTira 
naiuny^ 
mi jrl* 

TUI lub&B 

ni ndtsbnffe 
na damn; 
ua bode 
111 

tia durkwra 

in* bdgga 

] [LI Mlhh 

inn JniskxirifHB 

iria has ho kilobit? £ cli 

wltne knurs 

s-ane dtsblna 
iaa Vtftan? 

H)a Putin u 
ina si-iili 
inn iaLsab6 
to! llul So 
inssk kivcna 
inn tajadA 

m-lubc 

u£(ihl 

no-gin rta 
na-shkrc 

1L. .L liuitke 

ina 'kokasbc 
ina sk'Dji 1 
ina dnrt’-L 
ina Iniisai dEo 


Vi m rbt — (ronlmttf<I)> 

ni bokiitla 
tfkoi ijnpa 
kok-u Ulbn 
ni dltiabua 
uiiiijUt.i n ga 
irharanKa 
iii uata 1 1 sLmiwfi 
going*i.kokoi 
nttcbii na • nc'sesi 

dofc 4 OgQ 

irkai tEnWrwfa 
irrediit liagomn 

utii'iliimni 

atrolui'niiuda 

si Eko nga 
ni y«lli 

nkkoi barn* odt)u*i 
at de katiiiiga 

ai fojii(tig* 
akkdi iWrnnti 
altrukb nagrio 
nieraka)agnlia pdiffe 
Hi shinsbi 
mankhifa 
ni bimcitd 
ai Ditmd uga 
aijiiu'i. nga 
alnani'i Hga 
ai fi'T-i ngi 
birtuga 
ai MgAi 

ai bokdtta 

■ml 

bininfrat nkymtuga 
iadablrktiga i fuukku 
mubga 
ollcai lend 

akkui yokai 
ai sat 

tmri^^Dg 

«*UBM 

oe fi' iubdkUi^ 
ml -in ai-iga 
iddoiuin bang* 
lingarkni 

uikaiiiliga 
niila|ii(Bga 
aigoei nga 
ai twb4 
ai tiLinmi j nga 
at-kok, imp- akok 
ni dirt nga 
ai bbii nga 
ni food? 


Eu c * ^ h. _ 


l iseftt * ■ 

l kiti 

the Sultan blSIa 
] wound 
they are at war 
Lhc} 1 am victorious 
f Jiuaiii] 

tbu SulEAB punishes 
] take Ttingtali?* on JM 
for 

/ tim'd 

I embnw 

I t\n good to you, tn-at ]f 0 « 
well 

I conduct vim 
I awake 
1 bny 
[ circumcise 
1 exchange barter 
Ibw* 

] M-tl 
I borrow 
t lend 

I f »>‘ 

l owe (you 
I hcffiu 
1 Eui*b 
1 wait 
/ fil/uer 
E cjtcli, take 
/ t»nd 

I hx*n„\ unlii- t op™ 

/ dus, take my aim ml 
1 kni'ti down 
I ib<Wt f kt ldy t d is charge 
1 pierce* stab 

I mis'i toy _(brow, the mark 
T do noE mi«; 

/ f ,\tiiujc my tjvot, dwelling 
platw 
I pojts by 

l cm«s la moan tain 

1 moiml 
t dismount 
1 dwnd 

I (mo about to) swim 

I dre^fi 

1 droea stth ly f pot an full 
rifin* 

I mnlred.5 
/ JHtllb, do 
l arrange 
T clean 
t wn»ti 
I dry 

I nlr, put into the situ 
1 cook 

t alLurne, kii-dlif T light 


EnplUh. 
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Hum. |ja(heMr. 

Verbs — (continued). 


ina fur* 

kaui 

I blow, blow np 

a* kasht 1 

ni tuili 

daba nga 

I pat oat, extinguish 

na kAni 

ai kurkur 

1 burn 

na karie 

ai baka nga 

I break, destroy 

nisabk 

imp. attiimnna nga 

I poor in 

ina ynia 

ammA (n a ni 

1 poor oat 

ni jirgftts 

dank nga 

1 tarn over, npside down 

na ja rda 

aisakkatkri 

I draw water 

nibs shk 

ai nkni (yoeo 

I give to drink 

inkiiffa laema 

taetca nga 

/ pitch (the tent 

inkaddal . . . 

kakaha nga 

I take down (. . . 

ni ina jioni (kasa 

afhsgi nda 

I emit irate, till 

ni ina shibka 

film nga 

I sow 

na shibkana itsbe 

moningi tugujio 

I plant a tree 

ina tins 

ashedauingt 

1 gather, gather in, reap 

nabisni 

afiki ngi 

I store up, prop. 1 bury, 
hide in the ground 

nas&ra etatshe 

akAaingi 

I cut wood 

ni nafvdefshi 

koi indk nga 

1 flay, strip off the skin 

rufo 

addab* nga 

I shat 

serkafr 

akkainchin jedk 

I lock np 

ina lUkka 

ndddt 

I pound 

ina nlka 

afufu 

I grind 

ina dama 

akurha nga 

I stir ap 

ina dtmki 

tatab 

I tew 

ina yank* 

dumbci anga 

I eat 

ntatshagd 

koratanga 

I rend, tear asunder 

nirkba 

yebenk nga 

1 divide, share 

n't anna 

nesd nga 

I measure, weigh 

na skka 

ni ddnmi 

I weave 

na rinna shi 

ai sflbb 

I dve 

it Jdo become 

— yak6ma 

arid aid 

— shins s6 

attmra nga 

it most 

— ya kamm&la 

atfikindk nga 

it is worth 

— yfcfi 

kbesa nga 

it b better 

— akkoi riba 

ardbbakh abkra 

it b useful 

— yai-sh 

at6 

it b enough 

shike-nan 

inpanAda 

that b settled, finished 

— ya-kiri 

ibda 

it b at an end v consumed 


rase rim mo san-kfcri 

— akkoi 

— l»ba 

— ko akkoishi 

yaki yntsbe 
-ya faao 

— ahina tahio 

— ya-bfctshi 

— yandrki 

— yayi doi 

— ihiaa da V*ni«h» 

— J* •higgt 


Phrase*. 

irrenemmetdl aWo 
ab&ra 
ashia nga 
kabara 

aiuanga 

afakkAd 

addon 

akhaskra 

ameg&di 

atiiintoaia nga 

ahurnbu 

ahdr 


oar provbions are gone 
there is, 1 have 
there ia none, 1 have not 
perhaps there may be, it ia 
possible 

the victory ia gained, the 
war devour* 

the battle ia loot, the war ia 
thrown back 

— ia tick 

— is spoiled 

— does melt 

— does stink 

— has a nice smell 
the rain) come* in 
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IuMmI* 

I'Kraus —{continued). 
ari bdrketchogd roknna 

BdwUop 
angi'anc 
anguanaiki 
arunddenni 
indacnnl 
ilgMDH 

— uurd 

— akhomi 

— ahiui 
almt-re anhini 

ait* 

ana* 

a-fomi* 
ut uu boudkcti 
ucnu kang 

— UtUDU 

— avakcten 

— anian 

— at asset 

— 

— akdt 

— addin gungori 

— hai 

ain»a-yoe inks 
aitue bogu gtimi 
aro boru awe ban aoug- 
gurna 

irremaik amutil l>ab6 

im-mai kokoi guntk 
trremai cltna'm 
ar wai amr gfubi dr oinne 
abara n drndc 
ndggeoA jrnw babA 
aigouu tarai tarat 
r6 bor£i uguna gf nda Kt has seen Borno 


lUua. 


rua ya shiggi da aoen- 
nanpida 
auennannaua 

-— tiaka 

. — nasa 

■ nainu 

-naka 

-nasa 

rua) shinagddda 
it she) shina fits 

— yunoua 
toknua boy nonU ba 

— aelii 

— ya tdfasa 

— ya fura 
Hina) taf ita 
rkna) ta kdi 

— ahankgi 

— sbma-lterkarn 

— sbinakkra 

— china-rdori 

— shinahatahi 

— shiua-kiwo 

— ahina-yin koi 

— yabaifo 

ink da rakoma bin 
k»nk da gida n^ggeri 
aurtman mutum ahinhda 
doki nrggrri 
Trmnhdy}T tiSrri drua 

kunkda serki moigaakia 
sunkda dnkia tin 
aurn ii an mats be ta na da 
tahikA tana §6 tascicsbl 
nagani rakotna tkri 
hagani anennan jimtneok 
ya-gani kasa n Homo 

tnd nga ni aboktnka 
kd ngant baba n serki 
sa ngant a akona tkri 

ni bk ka rauani ndggari 
kai kabd ni sdnia fodk 
adfb) shi ba masd bki ok 6 

matabe ta bdui tshikd biu 

tnn mn n katna girkinka 

kukuna ratnta tnooa 
aambar okd mnma- 
istna ktishi da Sfinder 
ni ina buggd nka 
kai kabdggani 


Borno 

irrd good irri’nkere 
irre gonk kokoi here 
irrr gouk baba-bent babA 

nitten are lobe gnmk 
attrn ini hau ’tiki 
arjono) attru d%i baina 
’inra 

wai n> anne rai gaihf inka 

aijinin indtngydeo 

indi-ribnct irresi tnttek.il 
inra irre yiokkai 
Sinder 

ni bokkn rami 
attrbukkutni 


E«<lkb. 


the water penetrate* intp* 
lb is boose 
this is mine 

-tliioe 

-bis 

-oor* 

-yours 

-theirs 

the water) is running 
the tree) grow* 
the fruit) is ripe 
. — -) is not yet ripe, is 

unripe 

it become* cold 
it boils 
it bums 
(Ac ma) rise* 

-) *ets 

the bird ) is flying 
the hen) cackles 
the animal) cries, bleat% 
le. 

the lion) roars 
tbc dog) it barking 
the animal) is feeding 

— is laying eggs 

— brings forth yoong ones 
I ham two cam'Is 

than hast a nice horse 
this man has a nice horse 

ire ham plenty of pro¬ 
visions 

Yon hare a just master 
they ham plenty of money 
this vwaas has cherM 
(which) she wanta to sell 
/ see many camels 
yoi see this ostrich 
he has seen Borno 

we hare seen yo nr friend 
yon ham seen the Saltan 
they ham seen many lions 

/ give you a fine kerchief 
thou giv«»t we four cows 
the Sheikh) he gave him 
three slaves 

this woman («A«) pivea me 
three cheeses 

we take from you your 
camels 

lend ns 3000 (cowries), we 
wilt return you them in 
Sinder 
/ beat thee 
thou boa test ms 
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aaemnan mattm fihk<a 


^■(Miili. 

r/iraw*— (ttitfttui/vi.) 
iV5 abiikku tu to! rt> 


English. 


Mir mini is beating that 


muna buggatum 

Iul kuna tmggn mu 

irri bukkat mgi 
fngi bukkal neri 

ire beat (Ann 
yr>B b»l HJ 

m 'nnn buggii aU. 

fngidan bukkat itiga 

l/i ry beat her 


Pronemat, 


da 

■njTda 

I 

tal 

xhi 

ro^Ja'kta 

uwu 

Ebon 

be 

ta 

mu 

sill S3 dll 

irrt(di 

she 

wc 

ku 

Endaida 

IO0 

ill 

ingifdn 

they 


Cardinal J^umbot 


daea 

tfu 

l 

bin 

ay ink a 

a 

okii 

ayfoai 

3 

fCKili 

aliki 

4 

bier 

bams* 

ft 

thfd-ia 

till* 

fl 

bdkoi 


7 

tiikoE 

tu manic 

8 

Urn 

tiUaii 

9 

piflio 

giisbcrn 

10 

gtmia aba ilira 

gi-ibtra kibji fd 

n 

gnnu tk bln 

giisbens k tnji-ibka 

12 

gi>ma hlia lira. 

awheriro Wb r a!iL' ('prop. 

12 

ubit) 


mlmiifi. 

asberiii 

» 

aiherin da Mira 

telatin lifokhi 

29 

u'lnlte 

K'Intin 

SO 

nHiimj dm daea 

uilalin kitiji fij 

81 

1'-Intin .5a lira 

alrlmrin lit'u 'shf 

39 

arboeio 

ubuln 

40 

wlmesu da dm-a 

■rliuiq kin;! fti 

41 

nri .nc-In da lara 

liniiLsSn hfa r nbi 

42 

bmiitL 

hantsin 

ftO 

baniMii da d-iuta 

kmtin kieji fii 

51 

barns Ln da Idra 

ftttin tiPj 'tki 

59 

EetCia 

scum 

ro 

sdhaein 

«lnwin 

ro 

leWm'k data 

felaein kinjl iil 

71 

nsWin (In id™ 

inrnanbi qtfp.’ J *J» f 

79 

tOmunin 

ti-mauin 

m 

tirainltt da data 

(/ niaa-u k ipji fd 

ai 

li mania da Lira 

tCHflin ttfu 

e$ 

tesaein 

Imtin 

90 

tcsaein da dafft 

(i-Htin kfajl fii 

*1 

t-.-satnn da mra 

IllEirl alb ’silt 

92 

ho dan data biiba duri 

idEl-e 

100 

rofcgd 

debtl-s-imbar 

ngi 

1000 

f inibnr mbin 
s li tubar j 

9 L dinbftr gdsbera 

B'dtinbar dart * 

lD t 00O 

100,900 
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nafiiri 
nahaia 
bo obi 
Ofl Jodi! 
na bier 
na *h v-hU 
mbokoli 

!!□ !'kl.LS 
iia [jra 

□4 com a 

iirLYSiiilatn 

BDinjhcriil 

unbiiya 


hUUL 

dnlfn 

3A } 

f Ill'll k,n k null 

■Mfi 

k£ 



bmni 
kaci anur 


sofa* 

labh 

ni» 

ilifiilt 

del-hiii 

fcnjtfr* 

dafiidi 

mu'iitfhe 

deua lari 

diikfc* 

•fljdbC 

uiIh a *»tie 
na bid 
rafi* 
tsheku 
balm kuEiLi 
kadanna 
kiuu 
ik-nisi 
™<£»ri 1 

da-kiatt j 

filfou 

dikurS 

buhn da kArfi 

la (In 

ttiilo 

eiuiynnkliTii 
da iiilthia 
Hard 

dakiau n ftfoku 
mo^ii d flkU 


Km 

tirtitan! Nitffiber*. 

Karen- 

ihiakiiuni 

gJj.frtt’auH.'pi 

ftltLkb 

hnrnCMTTrH 

Httnaenni 

«ebarauvbiu 

teimiii'M?a!lcnai 

imrtai'nui 

fV'lwnifdinii 

Bakers, kitiji thermi 

astiL'riudt'iLL" 

diffcrfMVJ, 

liifTn 

Julhttl 

gthgi | 

faritidaro 
ki'jnni 
TCD f 

knka 

brtr | 

lLEbi.ua. 

toilet 

angneal 



adubifijni 

afaet 

Utn 

|o& 

Bff* 

fTnc ii jp'n; 

abtaVa-umti* 
j'-tiiiu ga 

tLiLLimpa 

bpliuibin 

luitaru 

mind 

amiir 

(igama | 

futd 

jjtiiLUPgiit'i 
aii Lnegitri 
elr&fio 
diirt 

idiiukar&i 
iiadunl 
Mffllan 
indirmoua gnma 
irmafwtLi * 


thcjir%t 
the fecund 
the t hi til 
line fmirth 
llki- filth 
thu >1 mIi 
the hT-renth 
the eighth 
the liltnib 
the I rath 
the eleventh 
the Wtttictli 
the foal 


r/eilf 

dark 
dwe Ft 

wild 

cultivated 

warm 

cold 

tiifh 

great, large, ealeraive 
jnfflJ 

niuall, little* ytmng 

old 

lli‘4',. JBOtlJf 

elder 

deejb 

long* hi gh 

dHit 

■widev fwwttoe* 
tight, close 
hi ueh. many 
whuh-. til 
half 

quarter, Fourth 

more 

lew 

full 

empty, there tauuoc 

Few 

near 

far 

guild' fine 

nice 

bad 

ttrmig 

weak, frail 

tjfo, iii Btniii health 

ill 

w Mailed t I am 
(XHHlxeom 
cavanl, timid 
pretty, halid^umc 
Hgtjf 


m 
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teltU' a rdtahl* 
y lingua 
th:i y ii□ gua 
kiOii Q rd* 
ij ;i tiinkili 
ba»hs 

mi kcikiri 

m^u 

nd hntub's 
mai j eufriroko 
m >;li n i'itihia 
inn p-1 1 k i a 

hoj-jji Lli 

Jibuti 

boadu: 

f-idaka 

ffctipadi 

dniilj 

ma-aikt 

S& 

burned 

hub? magana 

danffu 

DOfJ 

mai ktinlj' 
fcdukkn. 

"■hiimda nialJi 
i*s*k (t»h'i mala 
Umni 

la. cidL da ubckf 
yji sdlra 

ya rim* 
da nnui 
haaehc 
dn uia 
dctsUda 
hfhc dauiu 

d J -‘.Llisri-p, 

Ptam&ki 

pikta 

karta 

jLkikf 

kekdahari 

laumi 

jrurld 

tiiddtl 

dirdc 

kerknUitslHf 

In: i iay c 

imi kdsiert 

oacma 

dingier 

dctie 

Mwfcfi 

I'.di'.l kdfBl 
diu'j'OTia 
I r 


KmjMnir. 

A djjtrtices — (cotUimt&l). 

ulin ddri 

Wre 

u i dadiMi ken* 
fit, fii Til 
iud&tah'ti 
nnnemiii liieti 
wmai cdnfa 
PA-nfibaiffc 
aku'rttiiii 
nikke fdj-.'iubu 
^tfatu ‘ 
auMkUii kimi 
Latwrarl 
liriuhimu 
wi taiaii Cb- 
aumc loa&fo 
Cshikiitana 
kalrff^u bdra 
idililil 
*iffai-poot 

ifergTfir 

nniigpoi 

fijsti ultima 

sjsckki 

kebtiko 

luioiti 

ciiiuin-ked 

tiikikj annemai tiaika 
iUbmr uni 
nrHTisai iiai 
tun! 

miiai ^ungu 
ajendc 
■guk* 
atthi'ug 
a iv- i fsh nip 


n--LimlL. 


I ageb 


ona^lh 

elmussuia 
k imi 

IjiD'irali’ 

iiiosasicnii 

bdcuMU 

wrhcudi 

ai’di'ii 

ey igidda 

nldnglmn 

aii^le 

tn-ginor 

ahead 

mi 

ttreanea 

baikasbfn 

*£$ 

irbingn 


Mid, manraffit 
hungry 
I am Imiigry 
ihirety, 1 am 
jimdi'Dl, clcrcr 
imprudent 
clever, ski I till 
•Cupid. fuoJish 
impudent, boU'ljud 
importunate 
malicious, cruel 
hunt-M, true, ju*t 

filiNf 

j talons, v aTjoui 
Lilipml, geuvfvtn 
illiberal 
rharii-ubk 1 
Pibiikwi 

liuinbk, lubmiMiTi 1 - 
active* indiutriorui 
weary (lie i« 
blind 

ildf 

diiniti, mute 

lame 

naked 

rich 

paor 

mirried. (he ii 
unmarried 

with child (fhe if 

aceu-sComcd (he 

trapaiuibk (he 

heafy 

light 

dii&euEt 

dear 

easy 

cheap 

•NJnderfnl 

trui; 

ftlse 

JiiLibid 

dry 

Iiup!, dry 
hollow, ccnvcirc 
MbKi 

straight, dirret 

carre-d 

retmd 

angular 

ready, ripe 

unripe 

preen 

fall 

empty 

•dune 

together 
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I-Tmiih. 


da-kaifi 

da daUdA 

bit»lie da daodn 

cirnfiJi 

fur i 

bokf 

I9HHI 

ja 

diflW 

Tsl^stgua 

tilkjj 

did! 

rliLuht 
ilik flishm 
Islninji 
dcdji 


uoflUEbn 

□^sultan 


katui 

oacLtn? Lit 1 
tlL-dil Fill'll! 

me 

b*T 

ko mat 
da jiininstt 
»u-wu 

FIFlpa 


dapFimitl 
d agaSi tl Fin. 

4+Ltna 

ha nua hogd. 

k «M 

inn. 

nrind^ 

bite* 

kc'rkasbd 

k*M 


Mj* 
kflare 
kneut da 
tjakii: u 

tfihiki(n 

uje 

Ju-tlB'C 


pilullT 

tokon.1 

kuHiitLi 

i»m 

iakra 


llrnffaederr, 


A&xtivt* — (ponttmni), 

ii-nei 
amai jSbi 
ancntni |Sbi 
emaflw 
koral 
Mb! 
draw 
k utcfid 
Biitm 

GrLji 

dl^as 

kond 

bcnud 

kiri 

imDi 

akorod 


fYOWOtOM- 


arc 

a rotten 

nbi 

tua&kin 

ton Lib tm 

muLki 

noddan tFidinp 
tmki 

ma-boks 

(gdkbnftii 

mrrgi 


Adverb*. 


en^iTo 
afFnr Mu 
ka tuba nra-i^da 
karatw attenni 

kL'iipo 

usajittisgn 

lluEU 

tilu 
kiil4 
l]i Li ,i l' pa. 
baud* 
sal-iitjjga 
tUBilii 
gerdgord 
mumim 
idrur 
Itfpyusu 
mania 
> ol mdro 

k Li Hum 
U'Jiwn 
bv b 


Ef C LLiS. 


sharp 

dirty * 

clean 

fine 

white 

black 

yellow 

red 

Uh 

fwii 

g™?n 
nret 
Meter 
sail, briny 
sour 

stmpg, well Masoned 


fJUt 

E tlH E 

a ctrtlds fm. 
a certtb (f, 
somebody 
who 

that, which 
what 

a Eiio, *™, himielf 
every oat 
broWgf L each Other 
Nwe, (rthert 
how nineli 


irte 

ibe« 

to the right 
to (be left 
straight on 
wtriife 
where {«L 
on. over 
under 
Opposite 
behind 

on the other side 
by, by (he side* dose lo 
interior* in 

In'ivfi-ifD, among 
outside 

round, round about 

aw 

just now, instantly 
u(4 yet 
every day 
before, one* 
one time 




lUuuq. 


Itd^p Mb* 
dadti 

jamiii 

mj oaua 
kakii 

ItfiLiE kuli' 

kamau 

4&k 

da knrfl, lilts 
l-nnj da 
J'xi-tiL da sbi 
tikkana 

id 

mm WUakkona 
doan& 
do min 
DlBird 
Baud sanii 
bsddn kadsitl 
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»ti .;Nrdri!*. 


irTi.q!: ib. 


{ 


Aiiwlu — (rttnii), Krvfj. 

aldkn 

kaU 

nrfndtf fli 
aliir-fd 
iriji; inatgd 

mwa6 

undiu ktud 
owuoit do(rd 

tndomisira 
riuedaii ingi d<? gilli 
Srhiilnga nidfandan. 
linn? it mi linga 
iniajSda 
irvdisa 

tinue-bi Eii.ttijiila 

in i k nip a 

or&n mog» 

tnmlid. 

India 

klirtti kaltifl 


WDiiitlntcl, always 
never 


when 
Slow often 

A aw 

bow do you. <Jti 

a* 

like 

fpOQlltni'DUit; 

by IbfW: 
together with 
WI [bout 

e<^ in suck a »*y 
o-iftl 
no. not so 
■wby 
because 

speedily, I nitneduiely 
Howly, jwiillj, by 
■.lowly 


Till-: PRODIGAL SUN. 

Lckk rv. 


Hm*. 

AJiJtus wu&nt matdiD .111 oi di pvu 

bilL 

3 2. k aram t l*bi k i «M1 yftbbc da. qM> 
tun i rtdi-L uduLia da y-i fide ganibi. 
da ya ntba mvn dukiatfio, 

13. biy a kokutlki btibu deua kannt i da 
yft tint abdbn.i diffckn jalafi pari 
dnnUi niih y* iiatAlu- dukLL *tt ray id 
shaliilLtalii. 

11. da yu flb.lJji ddkkn akkoi bubo n 
yiliipja g» pri non, do Ja furjt rashi. 

IS. da Vi taJ i yiyi safari kansa p. 
u'm m mu.[itin na gari niiu (In ya rtska 
*a tiliikt ii gn&iki ta iMyl klwo n 
gunistinal. 

3G. thin* gari *hit*3ilku tildki n x da 
yayen ilonui imI da gurusuiuri eu 
Lalabi. 

3 7, da ya-ktfmo gukinsa yutdu 1 Imtia 
naim jw obiiiut. iiutiA da tnaiai uri. am- 
lusni in.i lumutD d» yungun* 

18 . di im*hi iii iufl ga oMtui tii itobe 
d; l-1j l oba may! sum iill gs ALEa da gut# 
gnriki. 

19. bn ii kiijutua kflininkta In akyirra 
ut da oka knyini daea j^a. baru.-. Pika r 

30. viEa-bi j lujiklia g» ofori usl do ibika 
ntsa olhi elsa yipa misa j avi ianmrt 

, vavi iriidiU ya f.idl ga uyJ n^a ya 
h'iisasa. 


H-Irnfll^Lrn,. 

IJofw fd barecina a mat is t'o ‘inka, 

kiaiiia ban' ngi Imlul l-n in. uarai ilm;i 
min g4re Ire kas^ga. ojabln ntii U 
mil. 

btinda nuppimni kainn ashtdda ubajo ka 
akkot Ldm u muni omtikia aie sat iit 
«ba£. 

ga baiyiabMnga aEao&s || tcui,Iaere bebe 
ahamtungo k»ru jikona ga^ltiPhbi 
giiinirre nkkoi Jbirn-fi'ikcmii hJA ihi* - 
■ Mlfart Iwnfi) kora Jitconi 
adnndnga fln&tri ktnui an Litid ol 
kkutirir. 

ahrtr nmcifioan grin pi «'ndal cJrJnboro 
t‘H I'm™ iui ft klianrlf iuMmn 
ftniiis-iingii kre jukaldn an tuingrosf'n. 
baeiin tiaglii'iLl H[ib<iliBii im slot 
wnnbabti, at bondu da haiTt’. 

nr mruin kai amb;!ba ttan-i. mMinrti 
bdogui mefiindn ablon to'encib irriti 
koi dani indunin tmitiptna. 

ifiTkkiui keni svadau en »'»'(« ntng oi 
jaraS Bt-mbi fiinem inuned kunui. 

akkot ntninlkllia dnni, iunur ambaln 
gcaiHoga itui.ui«nun^iworn akainui 
angitiHln kumt atuakdnga. 
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Hmh. 

2K amrai da va Uho da shi obd rayl 
sumiti pa Allah da pain garvka ha n 
kiitnma kammdta ba akjirra ui da 
oka ba. 

22. amnia oba yatsbc da barud m*a, kn 
kaa riga nfggeri, kusa masa da ka 
sa masa sobe ga faritsbi nsa da 
take! roe da kafafu nsa. 

23. \ukao kihbatitihe maraki ka kashi 
shi da matshi mu yi murca. 

24. dong wonga dina ya mutu da yayi 
rai kiimma da yagbotshc da angan&hi 
da soka fhra niurna. 

25. dmma ua rasa shinatshiki n naki 
da yakdtno yavi kiisa da gida ya 
ji hushc-busbc da raua. 

26. da ya kyirra daea ga bar*, ya tam- 
boca sa mi uoddin ga abubna akkoi. 

27. amnia ya Ishc da shi kane nka 
yasakka <U oba ka ya kashi kibhatat- 
she uiareki dong ya sama sa da lafia. 

28. amnia yayi fiishi da ba ahina id 
yashigga ba. oba nsa fa ja fitto ya 
a^irra shi. 

29. amnia yaamsa yauhe daolmnaa* 
dubi, shii-karu naaa inaji maka 
barantaka dadai itmgbada ilaka nka 
ba kabani da n akuia ba dong cnyi 
mania da abokai na. 


SO. atnuia uotinan da nka uonda ya 
ehdda d tiki aka ga farikiina ya sakka 
ha ka shi ma sa kibbotitshe uiarvki. 

31. amnia ya tshe da shi. da* kana tard 
da ni da kotni raua naka ne. 

32. amnia ya katntnata yi tnuma da 
gudda, dong kand nka shi ya mutn da 
yayi rai kiimma da ya gliada da 
anganesht. 


Eatlwilalr. 

£rs'e keni se aidenu as'cnob amhdbad 
trrinkoi daru iudrran mungind darb* 
iatikkoi keroi sand in rn is s-eo. # 

baba kcnan bainese* van kete tiibhulu 

. pi mi donaad tiibbalu din use raided 
k«>ra leugi dinase tagmes an keio- 
knna. 

raukrtr haui ro gum* oiinga irriu uai 
irrin kiiluf. 

innes aluin amnia ifuna* ga dere good 
nga Ishtashi kiiluf. 

am brre Vara fare kana ga yakatc hogii 
n gore ammo fantis funii* yosd indrg- 
paim. 

akian kata baina ahandonga mi kidki 

llAa. 

bainakrni sd' ankaina nin kai neto nim 
baba aui aru miniate danga kuuid 
nga el rafia. 

ammau mtirmurse asuk kul nnhur 
ambaba n hogii ambdba bomi krti 
kiauin ga an i*"c jeni akeran butu-se. 
hissc* giri uiaige ai-bara min got kuna 
attnlra haininbard ka nisse kuu oral 
haaki neji dingan ai kiiluf mefan- 
dan an kcraien. 

nen ivre to uruenuen da niu riming 
uaij d daro aid mason u yasd aru ma 
niuld. 

ambiba kena sc 4 dingnne handangard 
agnuvnne ka min oenaikl. 

atakkeu diru kiiluf affo, annln kain* 
abdn ga ifuna ahiinna ga derr irrd- 
gond kata nga. 


THE LORDS PRAYER. 


obd mu womia kc tshiki n btssa; sand 
nka shi is imma krao keavra ; 
sarauta nka ta na sakktia; yirda nka 
akayi kamin tshiki n bissa hakkana 
tshiki n dunin. 
boom van tshiina da kuluni. 
yafe mam ii annubaimu kamin damn 
kayafe matni woddtinda snkayi mama 
sunuhai 

kidda kmkainiu uhiki n nidi itntni 
katshici tthieum (laga mupu. 
dong sarauta takatsbc da alborua da 
haske bar abeda abada amln. 


irrim bdba ro brre bear uiiuuua atikki 
ka 

nyuko koitcre. 

nyn tamdro niberr bdne, miujida dunnia 

kona. 

nirua mrifl ua n d kdk. 
abesire jafitnu irriukoi nrnsurufurusd 
irrenaes'enu maserd irmuruf. 

irrmkoi yogastrt d’ebbrrd futu. 

danga nvnko koitrrv indaninne darrja 
bar dynien touii nikembonJ. 
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Nora. * 

[This is a copy of the Answer which the Soljto of 'Made sent to the Commander 
L w of El Ndr\ Ld?u% aud all the 'Keilowi*.l 

In the name of God, the merciful, the compassionate. Prayer to him for the ex- 

PC vSrK'J^ Slfa. ,od infonMlioo .« d~rth* .fp™;,. Wf*?"*'"’ 

the ,uxUi,rU Mot t. w b, ,onr tribe 1 . M.I «e b.«e UhMtrrd dtltMMlJ *'* *™ 
.k>i»pri. the k.SUh, of the poojr »d .hr fcge*W 
of the road of those who trawl and of those who remain at bom*. On 
we desire to receive aid from you against their mcur*to«r [ghaxAh]. Tbf**ggj 
of the Keil Faday i f, they arc the marauder*- We sbwld uot ton^r^ddeu O 
chief, to exercise rule over them, except for Aree thing*: M.BMMM ther w,M ry 
from Anikei to Wnlumiidon. [Wuldmudun, i.f. theTnbeof Mndnn .] Snd'Tj *_ 
they may not make an alliance with then. 

and 3rdly, On this account, lhat yon approve of thfa att of rtWb utK m spam i 
them. Come then to os quickly. Yon know that • “ whs 1 the haad bol ds (feat s] 
from iu following the Super*. for without the infmtkthsml «“*"**“ 

We therefore will expect your detenmnauon [to come], that ts to say your com 
ing after the departureoftli salt fkafil.h] of the 'Itisan. fixed —OQg you for] 
the 1 Adi day oftbe month. -God ! God is merciful and answereth prayer . ( oroe 

therefore l Jut, and we will bare our arms* a«l drive sway the -mantoders, and 
fisht valiantly against them as God (he He glorified 1) hath commanded. 

l/tl eonruption hath multiplied on the face of the earth t May the Lord not 
question us on account of the poor and needy, orphans ami widows, according toh 
word," Ye are all shepherds, and ye ahull all be questioned respecting your flock, 
whether ye have indeed taken good care of it, or dried it up. 

* Delay not therefore, but harteu to onr abode where we are all as«rmbled. fi r 
•^SSence is the duty of all f or send thy messenger to ns quickly with a posi¬ 
tive answer; send thy messenger ss soon as possible. “Farewell I 


.Vote.—This letter is written in barbarous Arabic, and many passages may 
admit of different interpretations. 

The names and foreign words are expressed in the Latio character, according to 
Sir William Jones’s system of orthography, generally adopted and used in the Geo¬ 
graphical Journal. It is very easily recollected, and enables the reader to pro¬ 
nounce the words correctly, and write them in the original character without d.fa¬ 
culty or error. It consists*in uniformly expressing each sound by the same sy mbol, 
giving to the vowels the sound they have in Italian, German, Spanish. Ac., and to 
U»e consonant* the power they have in English, except when no such sounds occur 
in the English language, as in the Greek or German cA, here AA. and those peculiar 
sounds to which ours only approximate, which are distinguished by a point above 
or below the similar letter, <). %, a, •, i. *, kc. ... , 

* Akadri. pronounced Andes, is here Men for the first time in its proper form. 
None of the Arab writer* hitherto accessible mention this place, unless it be Ibn 
Khalddn, whose history of the Bora be r f pronounced Briber] has just issued from 
the press at Algiers. 

* Pronounced En Ndr. 

* Liiyu : perhaps it should be Lti»u. The negroes generally point their Arabic 
words, and nave rarely any knowledge of the difference between long and short 
syllable*. The quiescent Vowel lein-rs are therefore usually omitted by them 

4 As Dr. Barth writ** Keilowce, he perhaps meant Katlowt; bat we have Kelowee 
below (with n final vowel in the original copy), which sectns to show Kcilowi to be 
right. 

* The Emir. 
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f The Emin. Emm is sometime* a proper name, but here it ia evidently a title 
rnrrn to the Emir el NGr, Commander of the Tribe of El Nile, and a Governor or 
Viceroy (Erotn> of hi* district under the Saltan of Akadc*. 

« The heads he. Dr. Barth says in a note that this passage was rendered illegible 
in the original by having been wetted. The only difficult word in hts cofl w 
karoikik or kasikili. for which V*bilijal ha* been substituted a* an intelligible and 
possible reading, though *abuy«l (spelt kahyU by Shaw) is the proper Arabic 
plural of kabileh (tribe 1 , the term generally used by the Berbers 
P k “ The‘tribe of El Ndr, M in the original aulAd-cl-nUr, ».e. the - children of 
light,” probably the name* of an Arab tribe, or of the first Berber tribe who em¬ 
braced Islam. 

' iianted for Agreed is very common in Barbary. 

t The wor j here u*ed ha* been evidently mistranscribed. It probably should be 
el mmlakarmhie, “ the near neighbours," or “ those on whom you have influence. 

1 Literally-from among your children." „ . . 

• Literally “men constantly at war," i. e. the predatory Berber* who are alwnys 
lying in wait for kliilahs 

• Per ha (is Fakirs, f. e. poor pilgrims and santons. 

• Ghardh or ghmtit is a sudden inroad, a Zero*, generally for the purpose of ob¬ 
taining slaves ‘ gh brooded like the Northumbrian r in Barbary. 

r This passage is ofencure, and may perhaps mean “ we should not have prohibited 

‘* > their^lIring*rtSnpelled to make restitution," or perhaps, “ their being 
punished as they deserve." 

• A proverb which woold probably lie found in AI Metdauu . 

• Ksnlsh, corrupted by some writer* into cajjla, is the Arabic word expressing 

the Persian kar-ravan now commonly used by the Syrian Arabs. _ 

• The salt of the ltisan is the same as that of the keilgem, whose iU- 

partur* from'Akadc* oo itt rmd to Bilmah l** been alrrody mennomd The 
Sultan of the ltisan himself sometimes accompanies this kafilab, and it ■£*■■ probable 
that thU name is mentioned on account of the higher nobility of this tnbe, i« pre¬ 
ference to that of the more powerful Ke.^ns- B. '* 

note to be*another name of the Kcil-gens, a Berber tnbe. Ml ere the word Arabic, 

U text here^doubtfuf. It appears to be Allah a-l-m. i.«. Allah latjf, mujfk, 

mystical letters prefixed to some chapters in the Koran. However, it may l-c 
Allah ! Allah l “ O God t O God 1" 

• Literally, -tuck up our aloesea." . , 

t This n probably one of the Iladith or traditional sayings of the Propbef, a* it 
ia not a quotation from the Korin. 

' That is, neglected to milk the sheep that they may grow . 

““Jih&d. •• Diligence in the advancement of rvligton. See Koran, tx. at, tl. 
Sole's Version, p. 151, 155. 

Literally “ Salvation be to you." ^ 


Second Letter front Dr. Hart h to Dr. Beke. 

Kano, February 23, 1851. 

Wmiorr stopping to give any personal news, which you will doubtless hear from 
another quarter, I proceed at once to acquaint you with the revolt of my researches 
at this place, which would indeed have been much more extensive, if my material 
circumstances, in conjunction with a little sickness, had nottaken up a good deal of 

"^ThcT present Saltan of the Fellani empire, or the Emirel Mdinemm. Ali ben 
Brilev, U represented as a man whose wliolc endeavour is only to amass riches- an 


• d has been accidentally omitted at the end of Aulad. 
f These are under the special authority of the Sulpin.—B. 
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example whichb atrictly followed by bi« officer*. Hut a* be never rmu hi* pro¬ 
vinces ami as the communication with them is very precarious. the governor* me 
very independent, the office of some of them bavin* even become hereditary. 

The Saltan himself is said to be able to collect a force of ten thousand horse. Hie 
name of the present (inlddo is Abdil. __ _ 

Among the governors, who equally adopt the title of Saltan.—1. The Governor 
of A'u.xf has the greatest power, on account of the market, which enables bun to 
send ten thousand cowrie* daily to Sakatd for the household of tbc Sultan. I he 
name of the present Sultan of Kami is Oikmau ben Ibrahim Dabo. but his brother, 
the Galadlma, has in fact greater influence and power, so that in reality there art* 
n« present two Governor*, each of whom require* a considerable present. The 
Governor, who is said to have formerly had a force of 10,000 horse, is now not 


able to collect more than 7000. . „ , , 

2. The second, as regards real power, after the Governor of Kano, is, aa I am 
informed, Ibrahim ben Yakuba, the Governor of ihaki, or Rautshi. who has hi* 
residence at Yakoba; for although he has a force of only 2000 horse, hi* troops of 
arebere, the best known in Sudan, are numberless. 

3 The third rank belong* to the Governor of 7.ey;ty, Mohammed Sam, who re¬ 
side* at Zaria. He ha* about 3000 horse, and number* of archers. Zigieg b a 


provin re. of g-Hfat^cxten^^ extcnfc i Te p«ovinoc of AJitma wu, come* next, who 
has "hi* residence at YoTa. Besides a large army of archers, he has a force of 2000 


5. The next in power b Hammrdu, the Governor of KhaJ*J*Jni, who lias a force 

of about 2000 horse. ........ ... , 

fl. Next to him b Mohammed Bello ben Mallem Honiara, the Governor or 
KaUhna. with a force of not much more than 1000 horse. Kaislma. on account 
of it. vicinity to the hostile countries of Maradeh and Gober, ha* greatly declined. 

7. Unthei"more powerful b Abd cr Kahmdn, the Sultan of Kutiujum, who b said 
to bring 1500 horse into the field. 

8. Next to him in power may be considered Ycrima Ahmcdn, the Governor of 
jl/rsjir, who is said to have louo horse at hit command. 

9. Then follows Harder Leniima, the blind old Governor of Marmor, who resides 
at Naeitawa; hi* former residence, Uirtii-u-Gorno, having been destroyed by the 
Boruuesc. lie u said to have alxitit 700 horse. 

10. The tenth rank seems to be occupied by Ismaels, the Governor of Shcra, 
brother of Abd cr Rahman of Katasum, with not more than 500 horse. 

11. Then follow* Kordnga, the Governor of UvUn, having his residence at the 
place of the same name, with aitout 600 horse. 

The 12th, ami last of all, U the freebooting Governor of the ruined province of 
bam. a man bearing the same name a* the Governor of Katshna, Mohammed 
Bellm who, though he ha* bnt 400 horse, U feared by all hi* neighbour*. 

Besides these twelve Governors, who receive their orders directly from Sakatd, 
there b the Governor of Tai/nta, named Ahmedu. who. aa the cousin of the 
Sultan, enjoy* almost the same rights as the above-mentioned persona. He reside* 
at Bakura, and b in command of a force of 3000 to 4000 horse. 

In additiou to the foregoing, there are still two important provinces belonging to 
the Fellauis Ngjfi and Alyori, as Yauri i* commonly called; but they do not, 
like the others, |»y tribute to the Sultan of Sakatd, but to Khablt, the Sultan 
of Goadti, and grandson of the conqueror Othmau dan Fodi by his son AU1- 

The present Governor of Alydri b named Thita. He resides at Afasa, and is 
able to bring into the field 5000 horse. Thr name of the present Saltan of JVyjS 
is Masaba, who resides at Ladi, the present capital; Rahs having been tUstro) ed 
by the Ft Han is about five years ago, when it rebelled against them. The Governor 
of Xyffi has about 20uo horse. 

The court at Sakatd consists of nine person*. The next person after the Sultan, 
or Governor-serki, i* the Galadima, his first minister, and the natural Vice- 
Governor, a person sometime* of greater authority than tbc Governor himself. 
Next follow the Serkldawokki, who has the command of all the bom- in Kami; 
th • tlunla-n-Kand, the chief or general who leads the army *, the Al-Kdli or prin¬ 
cipal judge ; the Tslriroman Kano, who exercises the power in the southern part 
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of the province: the Sdrki-n-Bayc, who has the northern port of the province 
andbr hi* authority; the Gmdd or"minuter of the treasury; and finally, the **rki- 
n-Shaoo, litcrallj the roaster of the oxen: the oxen as the principal carrier* of 
Inggage in Sudan being an important port of a court or army in thb country. 
When the Saltan leave* the place for any length of time, accompanied by lib fifst 
minister and hi* captains, the Gadd and the SdrkinShano have the authority. 

I now proceed to give a short account of the quarters amt the gale* of the l<*m tf 
A'amt. which Clapperton. though he made such a long stay here, ha* not, as far ax 
1 am aware, made known. In enumerating the different quarters of the town, I 
shall begin from the mountain named Dali, the most charact-rbtic feature of the 
town, at the southern foot of which the bouses commence, stretching down towards 
tbr S. with very Irrrgular out-kirta From this point I shall proceed eastwards, 
returning afterward* to the W., and so on. In thia order the names of the 
quarters are as follows: — Dali, KutArabaw, Gdrke. Midabd, ^ anian.li, Adakawa, 
Koki Seta, Limantshl. Then turning S. to W , Yand.ro. Jihjta. Ydllahu. another 
Limantshi with a large mosque, Masukiani, Tdddum-Makeri. Yamndsbd, Mard- 
rababokoi, Uakin-rda, Kunfawa, Ycllu*. Neat, turning spin towards the 
K„ Ritnangirijirf, Maggoga. Maggdgi, Unguankari, DAidalt n-Warr, another 
Limantshl, Dtikkurana. Hdffogi, limit . 

All ih. se quarters are principally, if not exclusively, inhabited by the noV, and 
they all lie to the N. of the Jakara. the ill-famed wuterpool, which separates the 
southern half of the town from the northern; while «he following quarter* are 
almost exclusively inhabited by tel!an it .* — Y Ml rid a, Marmara, Agadcsawa, Ida 
(the madiiki-n-Kand), El Kantara, Uaitakka, Go*Wrife-L>odd, Tokobd, Dukkawa, 
Stighidiirnsr, Shafushi; then, returning fmm K. to W., Shdrbolc, Madatd, Kiima, 
Sheshe*. Dirmi-Kai-okii. Leldki-n-lemtL. K.dlna, Al Hdndekl. Sorandinki, Kimi-n- 
Kiiro, Toji (where the palace of the Governor it\ Ydrkasd, Mandauarr. another 
Marmara with the surname of Dantdrku, 8«l«an*Ara, KodCdefewa, Jingo. Dosaei, 
Wartfre, Gao, Kurmawa, Hawsawa, Ungua Mukama, Galadanuhi, Shcrunitshi 

$ ■ where the elder son of the Governor, or the Shur roo, live*), YesserkC Kurmawa, 
susMTtia. Udelawa (lying S. of the palace \ Rimi-n-kera. Karaka, Dugcrava, 
Yak**. 1 , Nasserawa, Abdelawa. 

The importance of these different quarter* of Kami is the greater as m some cases 
they are entirely separated from one another by the spacious places or the numerous 
quarries which interrupt the groups of houses. Of the whole character of the 
town, which is iudevd quite picturesque and interesting on account of the number 
of palm and other trees waving over its surface. I will not say a word, but will 
krMvlv mention the oaten in the estensive town-wall, which, like that of Katshna 
and iuuia, leave* a very wide open space, in some directions two miles in extent, 
round the town. The names of the gate*, going from N. to W. and round from S. 
to F„. are as follow* Kofi* Manta*. Kdfa o-rda leading to Kinder. K<da-n addwva, 
K.ifa gudan leading to Katsfana, Kdfls Kansakkeli on the direct road to Sakatd, 
Kdfii KaU.gu, Kdfa-n-dtikania on the road to Zarm. Kdfii paddn Kaia. K< fa Kara 
leading to Katah. Kdfh daagdndi, Kdfa nawarawa, Kdfii uambai on the direct road 
to Bomd, and Kofii mau. These gates are shat every night and opened tvery 
moming; while the gate called Tawaicu Kofis (the gate of the enemies) b walled 
up, because, as they say, a prince, who left the town by that gnte, died, but, as the 
name seems to indicate, because the enemy—the Fellanb— made their entrance 

"Subjoined b a register of the torn* and larger village* belonging to the province 
of Hand : — 

' Of Town* turromnded Ay an earth-trail, the houses being built partly of earth and 
partly of hashish, there are the following:—Jinma, Gerki, Sankara. Yifrn. Rin- 
gim, Diishi, Gaea, Gdrko, Dell, Udil. Tawra, Kura, Sakkua, Hebcji, Riirmugadd, 
Dnw.iki. Godia. R»hi, Gexana, Znkerd, Kills, Maejia, Mega, Merke, Takai, -Son- 
gsia. Gogvm, and Panbd. 

Of larger village* I learned the following names:—Ungdgo. Dawiun, Zabenawa. 
Ge** t , Wot tan, Odra, Msdobf, Salantm. Atnmagua, Dadi-n-diinia. Gabcxana, Doko, 
Quinkedlla, Dargaiame, Gurjana, Zdngo-n-Killi, Abegini. Sakkua-n-KomU/to, 
Zangn, Gc»(, Rafitndlcm, Hitnen Ashmans, Dawaki. Gann, Rand, Tmnegcr, Kia- 
wa. Kaduawa. Takaldfia, Katdkxtd. Gaiobi' (a widely scattered village to the S.% 
Dsnsdschus, Quid, Gani. Tsmberasra, Dahassa, Gorxo, Karaie, Kafi-n-agur. Ruka- 
YOL. XXI. * O 
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d&wa, fkvi*. Taftna, Filtt* Kolri (toward* the W.), DawaVL'a’DaEnbimh-vi-o, Ki- 
l.iirLn:nugomwc, Katiinitn bahi, K'ltiriga. Kimnri, KnitutzuLa, Mailt-m-Kiaina, 
Buiakdri (with, g considerablE? itittrltvc , hayin]«:L..>ri I . Tudrtum Rliboif, BuHJwraws, 
Yimmiln, |>,-m -. IViin-n-diutLarfi, Taaf.iti. kuddaiMava, Zaneo-o-DinDdu, [“a- 
gkikdw, Jajirn, Tnfii, Dakgugua, Slango mala apin. J> -111, Midub-hi, MUkiwF-, K*-n- 
■'lii-ia-gutrta, Yakase, Yolck, The order m which the*; village* an- enuatenited 
is round from the E, by &. to W, 


t. Roa(f. from Ka»4 to iiolhifl by the way if Sotii. 

i. The first da)' you a rrive mlj in the forenoon at S-i kita, a plate nlMt on A 
running abeam sailed Nori-n-Sikua- In Ur* Morning you p»s* the village of 
Dawakl, 

Lind day.— Alwnt JiSihW arrive at Dell< a eoiLridi-rable place. larger than Tara¬ 
wa, after having passed anotbtr place, only a ILllle fmailer than Lk-ll. 

called Gvrko. The entire cmmCry is Veil Cullitnld, iUil there are but few trees on 
the road. 

3rd day—Shortly afu-r mid-day jrto (urtte al Parna, situated at the foot of a 
mountain tie the side of a small rivulet. During the ntorulng yon pass 'a Tillage 
named Gniia, bcEwreu which and l'urtia there Is Kune wood, Fa Clift is Out m> 
large as IieH. 

lib diy.—Through & mountainous country covered with wood. At noon you 
arrive at a plate called Tcbki, the frontier between the province of KAnti and that 
ofltimhi, 

Mb day.- You arrive early io (he morning at Aih.itigari, a village titn.it. d In 
the phdor After having eroded a small brook near Tebai, your rend Iks through 
a well-caliivatrd voumry, whm- Ik people dwell in scattered huts during the 
rainy season, while during the dry season they redly to the top* of tbe UPUiilalbf. 

Gin day.— You deep at Saranda, n considerable village sltuun-d in the plain, at 
which place Soil arrive in the afternoon, after having j.v-cd a targe mountain on 
your left, The country Is well CtUtl TOted. 'Neat 1 Blffadl you. cFOM A brook. 

7th day,—One hour after mid-day you arrive at Yakuba, the capital uf jVwhi, 
after passing through a well-cnldvwtod country, covered wiiti scattered Tillages, 
Tile town |ius twelve gates, and all aj-uuud the country U exlrriwiy fertile; but 
there is no mtuiiOf water—only well*- 

Sih Jay.—About noon you. arrive at Hulki-n‘G£rt*, a large village situated io the 
plain, by the vide of A river which is said to run towards GuhFu-ji (E.?) 

Dtli day.—Arrive at Koritlafa, a large straggling village, the Governor of Boshi 
not allowing the Fn-grins to collect close together to cum &[► >t- There axe salt-mine* 
hem Tice toad lie* along the volley enclosed by mountains m cither side; hut 
the country is v i ll c ulti rated. 

Iitth day.—In the afternoon you anise at GafvminAdaki, a large village in (he 
valley-plans, sirmiundrd with tnousiLvins cm nil aides. 

Nth tiny.— Vdb arrive at Hunrwtf,* Grgr village, situated in lie pi a re and. 
Inhabited bj Fellauis, heiag an the frontier between the province «f Bmhi and that 
of Adjusa wo. Tk mid Jus through no inhabited billy country, watered by ua- 
Wieraus rivuletc;, 

l'ith dav.—About awr you arrive at n stream running eastward (?) culled BakS- 
Q-kdgp. where you pais the night. There Is no Tillage here, the country being full 
of eleciluicits, rhiuoceroiei, and other wild beasts. 

13i&d^y. -Ys*ir.top 4L a considerable plae>.r named- Zioi, sitofited isn. a hill, ami 
watered by a rriulet. The whole ettuutry is cultivated. 

Hlh lI.lit.—A fter having crossed a large snoonMn covered with titvt, yon deep 
in the village called Diimeshi, Tice country is well cultivated. The iii'hahltquts 
Are Pagant, 

lSth sSay.—You reach the village timed Giila-u-Darawa. at the foot of th* mouo- 
tiin. Tine cultivated lands are in the valley, 

mih (lay.—Yon pass the night at Gidft it-Amfinfl, a village built on the bill, while 
the Cultivated grounds are in the vul Ity. 

_ ITtfa day,—.Yun reach the considerable pbee eailid Korltlafv, silualed on 
nwr Bumf, which rum toward* E. iG abbess)? and H larger than the Kawam. 
My informant aaursa mu that it tojk liim several hours to eias* this sirenm. On it 
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(here are plenty of boat*. According to this man, as well ils others whom I Gucs- 
(inthtl On this mini important point, ihe Binuc fulls into Jake Tthad, mu ti tug ^ant- 
ward far front Ydlft,* 

ISth day,—After ft hal f-d.iyte Journey{as this travelling js.ju general;, uonidlqg 
»M d'.-*cvndiri£, you reach the village UJUned Bfcnl&ki-n-dauL 
m iJHh day.—There is no Tillage, li|il )'(W rest during the night oar a hrgs water- 

tank called },mhi-ci‘fSidania, in ft large forest fall uf wj[d brost*. 

2tilh day. Von reach. GumIu, a village inhililcd hr the thvn of the mol her of 
the GoWwr of Adainawa. Near the vdlogt il a rimlrt, *hi(h ram towards the N. 

51st day,—Yon reach the rnd of your journey, Jeftf. the capital of Adamawa, a 
large town, situate in a plain and surrounded by a ditch - hot all die hi'an^, except 
that of the Governor, are built entirely of hashish, Ijj ihi* lo«n, which is inhi¬ 
bited oijlv by Fcllftuis and their slaves, there is ft considerable marhe!. 

From Vola it is sold m be but seven days" Journey to the capital of Ldggan, 

The itiod to Adamawa is said to be dilfitilh even for bomri The people ilirio - 
selves genfetiUy carry the luggage oti their llt-ftds* 


11. Jfiiicfr /nm KanA to This,—Slow travelling, vti K u tab. 

let day. After posting iu the morning the village and mnlet called Jtiki'-o- 
Kok'te tliui another village named Gdru, and afterwards Msdolfi, yon cuter Boteji 
at sunset, first «v ship a small rivulet, Bcbiji is a considerable place, with a 
market much fret],ucnted, si which the Toaryg sell ft Cntuldrrablc portkm Qf ikif 
salt, 

'2nd, After ft short journey of about four hours, and having passed in the 
rooming the village of Kaituitala, vherr there is a rivulet, you teach ihe large 
place called Banda, ihtiaEed at Ike foot of a rock. The town i* Mim-unded by a. 
mud wall, and the houses arc buift of mini in their lower part, whale the pointed 
roof tittiwist* of sdubki, or tin? feed or the ulauasub, 

rird. About noon you reach an open village called Puke, situated by a stream of 
considerable depth, w hich you must para iu a beat or by s v) u m i,u,g. There are 
sonic smalt hamlet* on the road, hill I In- country £|.covered with «■**[. ft small part 
only being cultivated, 

■tth, At moon you reach the place called Karfntd, surrounded by ft wall, lhe 
hrtus.-s consisting entirely of hashish. There is bo village on the road, hat the 
country Is open and cultivated, 

,vh. After a short jtmrwy of three nr fonr hours you reach £ijilu. * CGuldcnblo 
place, surrounded by an earlh wall, and situated «t the N- batik of ft large stream 
running eastward, ' There are i'wo (ferry ?] bout* on the river, Eiut no fish. 

Lib. About nu hour liter nuddoj jnti reach Kawru, a large lowu belonging to 
the province of Zegreg, surrounded by an earth wall, am! situated on the bonk of 
U roi wide ruble river running eastward, on which there are hosts, The whole da v’s 
Journey through wood, 

"tit. At norm yeti reach the open Tillage railed Gidarubakaia* inhabited hy 
Pagan*, lmt sulijected to ihe FY-Uams. All forest, 

Sth, An hour after midday you reach Kctab, a large open place, which, on 
account of thf- qOftttfsiy of hooey preuJuced here, is colled Gari-n-rdmmua, “hopey- 
town," It belongs likewise to the province of SrgXtg. The boust-s are constructed 
entirely of hashish, The country is very fa rti lc, and the crops oF ghussuh, glia- 
fuii, cotton. and HrsUlite are pi intifu L. 

dill. At nooti you reach the open village of Mndowaki-n-Tmitua, bt'leqigtng also 
to ftegreg. 'I'hcre is here much cuitivation, hut the country begins to becomo 
monntainonsL 

10th. At 13 00 ft yon reach Jeaidflr IMrarej, a considerable place, surrounded with 
ftn earth wiO, ftuu [wlonjpng to Kegreg. The Inhabitaute are partly hVllaniit, and 
partly 1'agaas. There is a pool of standing water (tear the town. Mountain*, 
forest, and culti vated lands liii Ibe roftd. 

IS tli. At noon you reach Kogum. a small village nt the fbot of a unriuntftlu, and, 
inSiahLtcd entire] v by slaves. On the W, side of the village llwrc is a large navi- 
gable river ranuing northwards. The whole journey througli wc*xL 


" Subsequently foancl to be ineorpet—S« pp. IST and 133.— Kj>. 
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12th. Ac poon TNi ttofh the large npeo village G uiri-n-lnirremi, lituotcd 

in the midst of ibe foresit, which carers the whole country through which yoa'paM- 
Tti i-n.‘ arc no mnuntaina, 

• 5th, At noon you reach the large place oiled Toni, mmonltd by an earth 
sfuSh asid belonging to the province of There are tuiy hw&lvts on the 

road, the country being plum and well cultivated. 

14th, AIkiuI noon you reach Tiabniniidtlci, situated in a valley covered with * 
forest. ^ To tlic S of the village there Am two towns surrounded with tultd wall*. 
One being oalled. TondgmmlwX 

t, r >th, A little niter midday you reach the * mil 1 open viltagu called fiulbi.n- 
td'okaa, situated on the S. hank of 0 Email walercouree running north wards. The 
whole country it cultivated, 

IPtli, At noon you reach a considerahle place, Surrounded hr an earth wall, 
called Ltkdro, which also belong*. to the province of Ztpt y. The walls of the 
houses cOb|fa& of mud, and tbdr pointed roof* of hashish* The country I* laid 
Out in fitIJt, hut there are no Tillages. 

l"rh- An hour after midday you reach Kn& Awdnfugl, a tWisidnTihJc place at 
the eastern foot of the mountains^ and undated by flu earth wait, the houses «m~ 
listing of tnud and hashish. 

I^th. Alter a abort jquiwyof four hours. yon reach Ei■ ■ village called Yau- 
■VWaaii 

13th. I’jirly in the forenoon yon reach Gnu goo, a plate surrounded hy an earth 
wall. The country a liitlr tutiunlainous, 

HUflh, In the naming reach tt&fciofeo. 

21 el AI-mil noon reach Basa. a large place In a mountainous coontry. 

32nd. About noon reach Gnrgrlndara, a large walled (own beloupug (o ZegWg. 
intuited in the plain. T&e inhahitanta, who arc pot mixed with rcUauis, Hare a 
yiecniJEor loxguajjt, 

2-lrd- At imofl reach Wari, n large Open plow, The whole country is plain and 
oaMvated. 

24th- An hnue after midday reach the village called Kurco, The country plain, 
covered with w.mm!. 

25th. Early in the forenoon reach Gworhn-Kargo, a village situated al the side 
* which run* northw.ifd into the Kudrina, Here the fittClilin province 

of 5fe peg terminates, '[“he country mostly cultivated, a I'tile wood. 

S'T.fh. At noon reach the open village called JSasa, in a plain country. All culli- 
Titei 

2 j| h It each At the same hnflf Ongol Linumg. Inhabited by the people of the 
Prince Li man g. Between the rech* there is a stream let, 

a^th. An hoar after midday arrive at Tolu, a large town protected towards the 
W. by a fewest, and on the tuner side* hy an earth Wall* Thu bouse* arc built, wt 
the larger plifcv_agnaily are.pfCAtth and hashish. Tolo belongs lo an indie pendent 
pnm£f naniLHl Liiiuitir who Ls fetid Co be Tery pewirFfnl, pci rli-nilarty on jumtoeidI 
■n| (lif ntunber af muskeMi in bit N*m<r lie wage* w&r pooeeiafulti agniojt iht 
Fcl lants, non* of whom are all&wrd to outer his town. 


In addition to this itinerary, I had begun La wrftc a timttrr oiTe tf imltf urrntetn 
Jnyr, according lo a man who w» long in company with Abdallah (ClapperHm) On 
his ^comli Journey, and \t a son of bis host, liaj Hat Sulaht fml ibh man, whoi<* 
name » 1 brahma, tefV suddenly for Kinder while I w*j ill. He follow* a straight., r 
course without pass mg through Kitah, as tb« place docs not liw no the direct mate. 

LvAsiug Bij-.- nsre.-E route (lo. given |t K.v,Trti. (i,th D.iv j 

a. T«lreach emc hour after ntidday Kefiiro, a walled town, fitnated at tho western 
fool of a large mountain. The whole road ia CflVured with witud. 

- ®.’ , ,, " Uf ^ midday yon reach KiTnvatin CTiserniaa, b large straggtins vtlTace 
in a lisllav et«tntd by the water. In the morning you cross a *matJ rivulet 
nauumg westward. 

C At about the sunr tioor you arrive at a smal 1 hamlet vailed Kiini, Tht whole 
rood through wood. 

J- in the fn prao™ reach a !™ straggling village called S..'n si no in Jaha. which 
wcsiiiwdT 1 ® 111 *“ — Felllui *- To the%'.of the village ii a tmall riverruunicig 
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'■ About: two hour* after midday reach Koto, a large open place in A plain, but 
m rrCkuudod by nuMLiDiu (Owanli ibc N., E., and W. 

/In the forenoon arrive at JaJrtmno, a brgr open place of the Fellanii, situated 
in a large pbin. M.ioy Earns. The whole day'* junnwy lie* lbnngb a valky- 
plaii'. tli mountains on either ud( T tho&e to the W, King called Ktrc. '* 

J , About turfr yon reach [he large place nlM DurwrO. 

Ifi the forenoon arrive at Madaki-mgai. 
i, One hour and a half after tiiii3d.iv arrive at t&bf. 

A. A little befett our react a amal f village called Goa grllladru 
L At noon react a tatall village called Kulgn. 
sit Aim it user arrive at A bale, 

»■ In t&e forenoon reach Gidon-a-mataud, 
o. At noon arrive at Teti>, 


Mo ad* from Toto to Egga on the River Ku-ora, according to the. 
informant, Ibrnhtsua. 

1st day, I"cl the morning you arrive at Zango-ft-lknrm a place belonging to Nyfli. 
The road lie* through a valley, in part woodfrd. 

2nd. Une hoar after midday reach Anaitt, a largii vailed [own bt'l ringing to the 
province of Zejnep. Tbe country well cultivate vlih many scattered liamltrK- 
Soon after teavlng Zdnfto-fr-l&m you enss lb* river G dnud running north ward, 
on which there are- two [ferry I] boat*. 

3rd. Al user reach a place named Kum-mi, not so large as A pais, but murrouruled 
by two rfldwtrn, one of wood mad the other of earth. There ii lit-re a small river 
Called Ktlddiiha rvimiiig wot ward, but not navigable- 

4th One hour after midday arrive nl Zarijmiw Edrtsp, a large open riling* 
situated on the hank of [he Kwora. The country it open and well cultivated. 

^51b. la lialfa day yon fewflh, in a boat, Egga, * town initialed on an island in the 
Kvira, with a marker, which i* held on elevated gnornid ia [he middle of [he town. 

River* tributary to the Ktrara tin bf« fasten tide, ifl the ptOnaoes of lawn 

ai.d y*tfU, according to the tame Jbrahimu, 

1. The T'diiisu, deACetnlitig from Rabbi. 

2, The Gindi, which Join* the former, having iris sources near Zandra. 

3- Tike Wnriktlabla, rising in the middle of Sy til. 

4, The Kadilna, cuming from Zaria. 

&. The Gntwra. coming from risabft. 

6. The Miittirga, from Banikai. 

7, Tike HilC, frutn Gbridaro. 

9- I lie Benue, which my informant is tumble to trace beyond the town of 
YftkoUu* 


Ttra Routes to A daMOMO. 

AYAo. April 15, 1:85], 

My fint inlhWJtit, who** adinatti taUCo it of groal value to uae, boloup* [ti tlie 
Shiiffit Deled Bu-Seln, who live partly is the urighbourhiiod of Merakckh acid 
partly in the Wadi SYkser-d-bacnra,, south of Wadi Mlmjjj, tog-ell er wilh the 
LVkil Ddiiim. My other itiformajil klcmp to that section which inhabits gikiiri- 
el-hatnrft, and hi* name is Ahmedu Bel Msjub. Me bas been five lime* to 
Adam am. 

From Ydtoba through Adnmawa to the Pagan* f thejirst seven days S.£ u 

tfie/i due ,S T . 

lit day. Arrive, at about 1 n.M„ at Kadilof*. & place of middle sire, entirely 
built of ghuBEuh-tilraw, and limited ou a wndr, which, aeeuniiug to the nsEcrlion of 
nav informant (dii-pnticd by me in vaia: \ j« ihc la-ginning of the Yaw,+ the tributary 
of Lake T-fcuiL "I he country is plain and well cultivated. 


See p„ IQ&—Ed, 


t VtrO, in BwukK, means River.— Ee, 
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2nd, About astr arrive at Maiki-ma, a village inhabited by Modems. Pass many 

villages. Plenty of running water. . • 

3rd. Between 1 and 2 r.*., Matshijd, situated on a hill, and inhabited by Pagan*. 
Beside* durra and ghussub, the people have plenty of cotton, of which they make 
gebU-ga for the Sultan of Boshi; and yet they are not clothed, but go quite 
naked, having the entire face tattooed. The country is hilly. 

■4th.’ Between 2 and 3 rji. reach Maiinertiino, a small straggling village in a • 
hilly country , inhabited by Pagans. The country is almost wholly covered with 
wood, much infested by elephants. ... . t 

. Ml, ] n the forenoon reach Bogussa, situated on a deep narrow streamlet running 

to the river Benue. 

tith. In the forenoon reach Gari-n-serki-n-Kudda (not the native name, hat so 
called by the people of Haussa), a village situated at the S.W. foot of the moun¬ 
tain, and inhabited by Moslems, while on the top of the mountain there dwell 
Pagans. To the N. ot the rood are mountains. 

7th. In the forenoon, Jlbjeb. the frontier place of the province of Boshi. where 
aalt is found of excellent quality and of a reddish colour. The country is not well 

8th. In the forenoon, Bumender (called Baki-n-Ktlgi by the people of H:ia«ea) ( 
situated on the Benue, on which river there are many boats. Suit is fcuid in great 
plenty. The inhabitants are Moslems, and are clothed. Ilamarrua. the residence 
of Sultau Mohammed, is at a short distance. According to me informant, th s 
Sultan is under the direct command of the Sultan of Sdkotu (which is the ngbt 

pronunciation ofSakatd). _ , ,. , 

9th. Encamp near the Pagan Kiiana*, on the bank of the river Benue, which, 
according to my informant, is about 2'00 yards broad. The people have a great 
many barks for crossiug the river. The Kuauns are large of suture, surpassing all 

mv informant ever saw. .... „ ... . - 

loth About 1 r.JS. arrive at the dwellings of the Pagans, called Am ana ifcuaa. 

The whole rood through a plain bordered by mountains. 

13th. In the morning amve at the residence of Sultan Tshebshi. a Pagan prince, 
after having slept two nights in the open air. For, though the countnr, which is 
level, is inhabited, travellers avoid the Pagans. On ihc third day the plain is 
interrupted by high mountain*, covered with trees, and is thickly inhabited. 

15th. About 1 rj. reach Sultan Yilga, after having slept one night in the open air. 
The whole country is mountainous; and the inhabitants, who live on the top* of 
the mountain*, arc qnite naked. They live on inasr—the Egyptian dor *V 

18th. Arrive at Kilntshn, the residence of the governor Mohammed Uobdu. a 
Pel Ion, who is subject to the Sultau of Adamawa. The place is large, but the 
houses are entirely of hashUh, with the cxeeptioo of that of the governor, w hich is 
built of earth. The town is situated on a nver, which in the dry season u ford¬ 
able but cannot be crossed in the rains without a boat. It is tributary to the taro, 
which runs into the Briiue. The two preceding nights are passed in the Khalla. 
though the country is thickly inhabited by Pagans, who live on the tops of the 
mountains- Mohammed Gibdn it tail to have not 1 w than K\000»Uves. From 
this place you turn a little to the \V., continuing SS.W. 

19th. Arrive at Maileggel, keeping along the river, which is to your left. The 
country is well cultivated by the slave* of lie Sultan of Kuntsha. who inhabit tbe 
place. There are mountains on both sides of the rood, but at some distance. 

20 th. A village of the slaves of JoroMngel, situated on a hill. 

21st. Jorofisugel, a place of middling rise, built by a Fellanl governor of that 
name, who resides here, being dependent on the Sultan at Ydlo. On the march 
you have mountains, which, from wbat I can make out, seem not to form con¬ 
tinuous range*, tail rather to be isolated. Before reachiug JoroClngvl you erws a 
river, which by Arab travellers generally, and by my informant, is called nu-cl* 
nut. and is represented as being the origin of the Benue. It is a stone’s thro* ,u 
width, and is crossed on a sort of raft. My informant is well aware that the Benue 
runs into the Kwara,* and not into Lake Tshad; but unfortunately he doe* not 
muember the precise name which the river bears here. 


See p. 195 .—Ed. 
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22nd. A village of the iMkr Yemyem, a section of the ill-famed Yemyem, who 
haVc obtained the name of lhkr from a Fellani of that name who rales over them. 
These people (as was prosed many years ago) really do cat human flesh; bat 
where subjected to the Fellanis they are not now allowed to enjoy their livoarite 
food. The place is situated on a considerable navigable river tributary to the 
Benue. 

ShlnL Maibcli. a small place situated on the same river farther up, and inhabited 
by Fellanis and Pagans. The people, who possess plenty of cattle, live on milk and 
dukhen. About a dav and a half still further up the river, to the S.S.E., is a large 
walled town called TumWti, the residence of Saltan Mohammed Sombo. The 
entire country is thickly inhabited. Maibcli is the frontier place of the territories 
of the Fellanis towards the 3&W.; for the Pagans farther S. only pay the jtria, 
or ransom money, in order not to be molested by razzias. 

24 th. You enter the territory of the Tekir Pagans, who, like the Yemyem, relish 
human flesh, placing the bends of those whom they have devoured (their enemies) 
as ornaments on the top of the palace or dwelling of their king. But their ordinary 
food is masr and dukhen. Of ghussub they have out little; cotton there is none. The 
TcWr perforate their nostrils, some passing rings through the orifice. while others 
do not. They live in holts underground. The whole of their country, in which 
my informant marched ten days, is plain, there bring only wadis and slight eleva¬ 
tions. It is watered by small rivulets, hot there is no large river; and it is shaded 
by the banana and gonda tree. The gonda is the most common tree in all Ada- 
niawa, but farther N. the benana is not known. During the last five or six days 
he saw the goto and the haudroi in great plenty. After ten days' march—S.S.W, 
S.W.—my informant came to 

34th. The frontier of the J«ftem Pagans, who go naked, and are armed with guns, 
btit scarcely know how to use them. Their country is hilly, being at no great dis¬ 
tance from the sea-coast. My informant was told that the roads leading from the 
palace of their Sultan are covered with sheep-skins for a distance of half a day’s 
journey. They use cowries. 

W. (?) of the Jtftcm live the Dindin, who dwell in trees, which are of to enor¬ 
mous a circumference that one tree is capable of holding ten huts. The weapons of 
the Dtudiu are said to consist of nothing hot sticks and clubs, which they throw 
with great dexterity from their trees. 1 he Dibdin border on Bafd, where is found 
the tukiirui. From the Jdtcm to Kettofo is three days’ journey. 

From Kuntzha to Yolo, direction E. 

1st day. Abnat sscr arrive at lire, inhabited by Fellani. The road winds 
along between high mountains, in which springs are very plentiful. The moun¬ 
tains are inhabited by Pagans, while the Fellani with their cattle occupy the 
valleys. . ,, 

3 rd. Arrive at a village situated at the foot of a hill, and at no great distance 
from Ztngi, a place inhabited by Fellanis. You sleep one night in the Kholla. 
The country is much infested l>y elephants. 

4th. Reach a tributary of the river Firo, called Raki-n-Kogi by the people of 
Haussa. and Bahr Hamilu by the Arab merchants. The country, which is inhabited 
by the slaves of the Frllsn. is much infested bjr elephants, as also by tbe large 
antelope called by the Arabs bagr-cl-wahsh. 

5th. Reach a place called lUmidu, inhabited by Fellanis. 

6th. Between I and 3 o'clock r.Jt. you arrive at Ydla. a large open place, and a 
sort of distant suburb of tbe large town of GtStvn, in which the Sultan of Adamawa 
does not reside on aceoant of the razzias made by the Pagans. Yola is situated in 
an extensive plain, which is well cultivated. There is plenty of indigo; hut salt 
is dear, one ass-load often fetching four slaves. Indeed, slaves are a cheap article 
of merchandise in Adamawa; and with a turkedie—worth about three-quarters of 
a dollar iu Kano—you may often buy a slave. Ivory is likewise Tcry cheap; and, 
according to the state of the market, you may buy the largest elephant's-tooth for 
one or two turkedies. In Yola cowries arc not current, and the merchants pur¬ 
chase everything with turkedies and merjawtiddu—small yellow glass-beads from 
Venice. Yola is situated on the Firo, a considerable river, which receives all the 
•mall riTulets in which this country abounds, and is not passable except in boats. 
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1 was mniriKd at learning so important a fact, as my previous informant, who (** 

1 ~/ar?3) sc <«v*.»..... ,u <* , L a*™ 

new authority. Unite U'uij a »oiy inutllisnnl nun. haa nuile long and repealed 
sojourn* in Adamawa. 

*Ou the same authority I add 

The direct Route from Ilanuirrvd to Yota. 

*>nd dav Zcnei. All the country inhabited. ... . 

3rd. sirt fnfm Zcngi in the evening, travelling the whole night. n» order to 
avoid the ferocious Pagans, who daring the night remain ijuurt, but lull all »»o 
Teuton? to traverse their country by daylight In the morning arrive at laheru, 
or rather a place governed by Tahtfru. and dependent on Vda. 

4tb. Arrive at a place of middling sixe. inhabited by Fellama and governed by 

Ilii For. Ou the road you poas isolated mountains. . _ . 

Stb. Ydla. According to the same experienced traveller, it it a journey of only 
fifteen days from YdU to Kuka: seven day. from Yola to the 
town of Adamawa. called Jemmdra. the governor of which is Abd-AUdbl. from 
thence three days to Mora, the capital of Mandara, which u five lougday* J«"ncy 
from Kdka. My friend was informed that the shortest road fn**x>i ibe 
town of Adamawa (o Baghirmrai. through the Ajascn, is only four■ (long) days. 
ThU™d i^w iutorr,£rd. TW „.»>.• of Ad,...... » u-d to k>» 

known before the time of the Fellanis, the country being named after Adams, a 
general of Othmau dan (bingel, in Frllani, the son of) Fodi the creat couoneror. 
flat it is very probable that the kingdom of llaiidama, cited by lbn khaldtin, is 
Adamawa. 

Route from Ybla to Rail i, according to El Muhhtdr, an Arab of the tribe 
et Idhan, If ho live in lidgena, a large country ten day* A . of Samaru/mg. 



river, on its southern bank, is Bdtula. Direction S.K. 

2nd. Between 1 and 3 T. Iaunirda, inhabited by Pngana. The road lies 
the left of the Piro, which is crossed, at first setting out, at a ford in the dry season, 
and in a boat doling the rainy seasou. The country plain—mountams in tbc«li»- 
tancc. You then turn S.W. On the other side of the nv c r u 1 sbambo, a Urge 
nlarv situated at the toot of the mountains, and inhabited by Fella ms. 

P 3rd. Fncamp near the Bute Pagans, Iwi wreuliuidaocloek v.M. Th* 

U mountainous ou lx>lh sklr. of the road, the F*ro being far off to the As 
throughout Adamawa, there is plenty of honey. . . 

4th A village of FelUnia, situalod on a river running northward into the fkro. 
and called Male Kolejo. Here resides a governor of the name of Ardo Mohammed. 
The whole country mountainous. The inhabitants pretend that there is goto nere, 
but that they do not know how to obtain iu Arrive between I and 2 l ’-** 

5th. Arrive at aser among the Pagans. wb«e king iscalled 
midst of isolated groups of mountains. rhe whole country under caluvauou, the 
crops consisting of dukheu, durra, koluhi, and cotton. 

6th. At mugbreb reach a Fcllani village, whose governor It Joro KAbdn. The 
country paav.d through is mountainous. The inhabitants axe Pagans, but very 

the night in the Kballa, among the Pagan slaves of the Frllani. 

8th. Between 11 and noon, Gimdrri, a walled place, of considerable use for 
this country, and said to be about the same sixe as Gummel, built eutircly of reeds, 
with the exception of the bouse of the governor and the mosque, the former being 
built of earth, and the latter of earth and reeds. There is a daily market. 

3tb. Between 1 and 2 rjL encamp among the slaves of the Fcllau. The country 
is mountainous: rivulets in the valley. 

|(nb. Other Pagans. Country covered with small villages. 

11th. At aser eucauip near a village of the Umb<jm, a large well-made tribe of 
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Pagans, who tattoo their bodies. make cuttings ui their china, and 'harpcn their 
t^h Tbcy tire partly in the valley, and ,*rlly on the top of the mountain. 

1 -«h Arrive at Haw. the capital of a district of the same name, governed by a 
Sultan of ie mime of Boahi. who i. under the authority of the Sultan Bund-m. 
Bundarn himself being dependent on Loci, the Ful ton of Adsmawt. B»ui * » P£« 
like Gimderi, situated in a plain between a wadi covered with trees and the f oot 
of the mountains; but it has not any market. The inhabitants are almost entirely 
naked. They have asses and sheep, but no large cattle, which u the c»e alsc^ in 
Ban chav. They have plenty of lowla, which are eatcu by the men, but the women 
!b£* touch tf.cn at all; a similar dutincliou between the food of l \hcj rnaUj. 
and female, being observed in all these countries. They hkewisc "* *• 
of elephants, of which there are very many in the country, and ehich are 
caught in pits. There are also numerous parrots. The country produces moch 
dukheti. and the banana it the most common fruit There ts no cottou. The only 
weapons of the people are spears of wood, which they do not poison. 


Route from Yota to lAfyum, 

Which l obtained from another pilgrim of the name of Abd UnNdm. a 

native of Kebbi, who on his way to Mckka passed through Adatuawa, where he 
resided a whole year, lie has also given me much other information. 

; Kate of travelling very .low with a caravan consisting of oxen, donkeys, and a 

nS? BithaVilU^TTuElbivd by Fellanis, situated on a small stream of the 
4 MIC name which nms from 8 . to N., and joius the lK-nue. ll.e country is plain. 

•iod. Gtfri. a large town situated oil the western bank of the rare, a mer larger 
than the Benue itself, and running from S. to N. The country flat; mountains in 

U ‘sidf Bottom, a place inhabited by Fellaui. All the country flat. In the morning 

" V ° 4 thl^Tsh^boa, a place inhabited by Wulrmas of the Fellanis. of the tribe UUrbs. 

a place inhabited by the Fagans of the Bata, and situated on the 
Bvuue, which u even here so large a river as to require to be crossed in boats- 

Towards the W. there are mountains. ... . . 

6 th. Dukka. a place inhabited by Fellnni, and situated on a small streamlet. The 
country well shaded by tree*, among.! which there are plenty of runi Towards 

tile W" mountains. . . . , , ... , 

7 lb Gewe, situated ou the other (the eastern) side of the Benue, w hich h as to 
be erased in boats at all reaioos of the year, the Yemvcm being the ferrymen on 
the river. A large mountain called Danawa, inhabited by the 1 agans called Fall, 
clow over (Lv Ik-tiut. 

6 ih. Hdsuma, a place governed by Sultan Jamhbra. The country flat; wells 

and pools of water. , .. , - _. v 

ath. Hadesi, inhabited by Fellanis; situated at the N. foot of a mountain. No 

Barnga, a village in a district called Gidder, and governed by Sultau 
Ouuiro Imbills. The countnr is mountainous, and the road here is not safe. 

1 ltb. Binder, a Fellaui village. Country flat No streams; pools of standing 

lith. Lara, a Fellani village, with a mountain to thcM. 

13th Mind if (so my Fellani informant call, what by other, is called Mcndefi), 
a Fellani village, situated at the S. fool of a very high mountain of the tame name, 
which it take, three days to ascend. The Fagans of this district belong to the 
Summaia. ltocks black and red. . . 

14th. Amawdin, a Fellani village in a mountainous country, but without run- 

DU 15th! 1 Jcigur, a Fellani village, situated at the foot of a small mountain, while 

the rest of the country is flat. , . , 

16th. Miirrua, a considerable place, inhabited by FelUai* and a market of in- 
portance, situated close to a mountain. The Sultan of this important place is 
Mallem Mohammed D&mraka. 
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l?th. Falawel, ji scattered place, with. a considerable marked on Wtilnwlij, and 
governed by Sultan Engiidu. * 

iBtUoHl, n Felbmi village in a Hat country. 

E9th, MaJiini, the frontier place of the FelJoniis, towards the territory of Mils* 
gtllF. The country Hal. 

•ioili. In the wilderness, thickly iuEmbitcd by elephants, build ues* rhinoce¬ 
roses, Eic. 

2 3 st. Wilderness* 

12'Jaii. W.rijft, n Tilt ape belonging In the tern lory of Ldpgun ; but, even her® there 
are Fcllauis. who earn? thus far with their cattle on account of the pasture* 
grounds. The country flat, only a ft-w Ml El 

K3rd. Jintw, a Tillage in a Hat, wcll-sltiuiitd country. To the S. of these last- 
tncntioiH-d placet thrre 3a a most, sterile detert, colled (liy the Fd lab it) FlIj Otraja, 
without a liijgk tree. 

Siilih. In the wilderness. 

2Mh. The capital of the province LdggtlU, a large town of thr same name, situated 
on rhi' Shun, As regards the form of the mum-, I most olmcrve that the native 
n^iur is triggvnc, Loggun 3»ing lie form given trr it hy the :?hiSu Ansi*. 
Without continuing (hit route farther eastward, i will only add ihat on tin* fal¬ 
lowing day eliv informant, haring crossed the Shiri in (he morning, slept at a v|J* 
lage srt anted on the Aim, which juinl I he Shitri aX KdtftTt. Ccnaequeutly, tEia 
Aisu it! a branch of the Shirt, and not the same river in i Is upper course. 


Itontr J'i'frm Ytitn to Ylx), ll'.S, W. t 


According to an educated uaiive of Yakoh*, of the battle of MtlHete Kailtfri, who 
Ims (ravelled iu. Adainnwn In almost every dirvclion 1 and three years ago ncctMn- 
pauiidi the important niiiii made by the powerful Fell an governor of Tdkaibo, 
wh«e uaiue iiAnlvumlw, Ihite of travel (pug about 2<> English telle* ju-r day. 

1*1 day. .Muibaui, a FeHaO tillage* situated on the river Fiinx Arrive about 
neon, JiJireetwn almost S. 

2nd. I .atuanle, n village iuliahated by PofcahOr and sitnated on the Fdno* I he 
coumf of which river the road Killovt. Mountains at a great distance. Floe 
country. 

:jfd. Tjitluiba* a cor.nidcruble place, iuluibited by FcUnni*, and governed bv the 
aliove*tnriitimied Amha-ambe. Tkluimki is finely litualvd, between the "Ffiro 
toward* the E,. and a large mos of mountain on file W„ which is visit.h? from a 
distance of seven diJT far beyond YuJa, This targe mountain, which is willed 
Alatitika, i* sbickly inhabited by Pagans governed bv min different prince#, and 
it* entire circuit is said to be four days’ Journey* The whole country ij mnuo- 
lalaoui, 

Jih day* Ciunputka considerable town of the Ffcllivnia, ia a Hat conntrv. rnrntn- 
tains Iwing visible towards the S. Von reach trie place between I and' if r.si., 
liamr-g in the morning crooned the Fdro, which, during the rains, and for two 
manihs afterward*, is a* broad aa from the weatora to the eastern gate of Kiita, 
ami i* furda 1 le here during **T«u monliis of (be year. 

oth. ii|«u to the wi I ilcruess. The couulry is only a little hilly, and is full of 
wild animal*. Principal fruit-tree?-, gigina and pond jo. 

(ith, Ambdna, a Fa^an iriEie, ou a river numirgflwn S.W. to N.E-, and Joining 
the Firo* Towards 5. and W, there we nnjuntaim, The whole country uncul* 
ti rated. 


rth- MdiBlwre* a tribe Of Fa go IPS living on the monmaiij*. The Country raoun* 
toinou*, (he road iiself leading over the inoaaiain\ but Ire waterrourve 

jth, IJaarn-Ih’rin* (the llaw-fft name, meaning - n lake mholdted bv Mppnno- 
lm» •* <» coniidrrahlc bike am.ru- the monutaini. A louji lav. kurainn at 
frwr. No village, e ■ 1 

■j(h. Santis a ooiiaiderable place, inhabited hy FeEiantS, Com try only a lit tit 
hilly ^ walar eh'sc under thf surfiicc, 

jhtlp. Adamajigeni, a village cuverned by (he FelEani Aduma* and cttcloscd by 
mounUuni on every ude* In the Mky n fresh strvmm runs close to (he vi|W ' 
It^ 1 Warwaudu,a village mhabitefby Pagan*, and .ituaicd in a pUlu t thfoagh 
wlnth the Faro takes its course, bvmg here frum y ^ j; ■ - 
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12th. Sleep in the forest. Country flat, thickly covered with trees. No inha- 

' 'Tilth Between 9 and 10 a.*, arrive at the considerable river called Jerrn, run¬ 
ning from W. to K. (?\ and called by the llausaa people Kogt-u-TiWti, from the 
large Fellani town of the name of Tibati, situated on the S. shore of the river, which 
is to be crossed onlv in boats. .. A . 

Uth. Gari-n-Katshclla Bute, as the name implies, the residence of the chieftain 
of the Bfite Pagans. The whole rood through forests. No river. 

16th. Ciari-n-Kauhilla Tekir, the residence of the chief of the Iekitr. the 
whole country so thickly covered with forest, that yon can scarcely get sight or 

!h *,eT ft a ri-n-Ks tsh« 11 a Yfmyfm. the ill-famed Pagan tribe. All forest. 

17th. Gari-n-Mi'mUhersn Bute, another chief of the Bdto. Coontry plain. 

ISth. A Pagan settlement at the foot and on the top of a mountain called 

D f»dL Gari-n-serki-n-YcmyAm, the residence of the Saltan of these cannibals, 
situated in a valley thickly coveted with trees. 

90th. (*ari-n-serkt n-Fiitidu, another tribe of Pagans, who have each their parti¬ 
cular language. They are all armed with bows and airows. 

21st. Gari-n-serki-n-Tekir, residence of the chief of the Tekiir, who, according 
to Iny informant, give themselves four cuts close under the eye, a little towards 

Ul 22^d. Gari-n-Katshclla-n-Biim, situated on another large river, not passable, 
except in boots, and called (by the Ilaussa people) Bua-n-Kado, It runs from r*. 
to W 

23rd. Sleep on the northern shore of the same river, here called Baki-n-kogi- 
Jrtrm, after the Pagan inhabitants of this country called 3et6m. It winds along 

among mountains. , , 

24th. A village of the Md, a large tribe of Papins, living on the top or the moun¬ 
tain* situated on the same river. All this tribe are armed with guns. A long 
day’s journey till ascr. 

25th Another tribe, called AW, on a rivulet winding through «hc mountains. 
All armed with guns. On your road yon ace the town of Lmbli. with a large 

mountain towards the S. . . . . 

26th. Dingding. another Pagan tribe, who eat clav. which they mix with butter. 
27th- Yliras, a Pagan tribe, armed with guns, and living on the mountains, 
umh. Pu, another tribe, living principally on sugar-cane, which they boil and 


eat like honey. Mountainous. 

29th. Ybo, dwelling in nine villages on Uie sea-shore, called by «J informant 
Boki-n-rua. The Ybo have neither cattle, horses, nor asses, but plenty of large 
sheep goots, swine, and fowls. The expedition which my informant accompanied 
spent two mouths in Ybo, plundering the whole country and carrying away a great 
manv slaves. Since that time the Fellanis can in some respects truly say that their 
empire extends to the sen. of which Bello vainly boasted ; for now every year the 
Ybos and their neighbours bring slave*, salt, and cowries, as a kind of tribote to 
the governor of Tshiimli*. The expedition afterwards took another direction; ami 
from Gari-n-Katsln'Ila Bum went to Bilbo (Bafo?), in six long days march, this 
country being three divs to the N. of Ybo. But my informant cannot give any 
distinct account of this’ part of bia journey ; the only interesting fact which he is 
able to relate being that K. of ibibo there ts a large town called TshA, in a moun¬ 
tainous district. This memorable expedition was altogether alisent two years. 


Route, from Tnhdmba to Rain. 

1st. Lamardd (not the place of that name already mentioned), a journey of only 
foor hours. The river FAro is crossed before leaving the town of TshAmna. 

2nd. Gabducnana, inhabited by Pagans. Country mountainous. 

3rd. Sleep in the wood. , . . . 

4th. IV re, a settlement of Pagans on the mountains. The country irrigated by 
■mall streams. 

5th. UroWm, a village of Pagans on the mountains. 

6th. Umbtim bdlbel, the principal settlement of the UmbGm, situated at the W. 
foot of a mountain, the country being also bounded by mountains towards the W. 
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7 th Kalir. another Pagan tribe in the mountain*. Crow the Faro, which run* 
from K. to W., bring always near the rood. It b pae»hle ouly in boot*. 

bth. Yiogar\<, a settlement of a section of the \cusyem of this name, in a moun¬ 
tainous country through which a stream runs towards the Fha 

Yire, a settlement of Pagans in an extensive plain, without trees, but irri¬ 
gated by water-courses, , , , . _ , . _ . ____ 

loth. Uaia, a place inhabited enurely by Pagans, and go^eraed by a great many 
petty chief*. The country is Hat and all open towards the W, while L. of Bam 
there is a mountain. 

Route from Katritjum to Hobrru, almost due S. 

1st day. Early in the moruing, betweeu 9 and 10 o'clock, you reach Sakkna, a 
lance Place »nnouud«l by an earth-wall, on the E. bank of the Kogi Kalagum, the 
water of which is used by the inhabitants. In the summer there is no stream, 
Th. boore. of s^ko. .re boil, p^I, of «p.h 
partly of Ltehish. There is a market held here on Saturday. On the road you 

mu many small village*. ... • 

Sod. About 11 o'clock arrive at Kiffi, a large village surrounded by a wooden 
fence, and belonging to the province of Katigum. Many small villages on the 

r °?ltd. An hour after midday reach Ilardawa, a large place surrounded by an 
earth-wall, still under Katagum. On the road you pass many village*. The sol 
consists of sand, aud there are but few tree*. ,, . , . . 

4lh. Mcsaw, a large place surrounded by an earth-wall, the houses be mg. as 
usual built of mud, with pointed roofs of hashish, or the reed of ghnssub. Tb» 
palace of Yertma alone is built entirely of earth. The inhabitants are alt of them 
Vellauia. A considerable market is held here on Friday. All the so 1 sand. 

8th. About noon Duraso, a large walled place belonging t<> the province or 
llaushi In the moruing vou cross a stream in the midst of the fairest, rriim 
Duraso ihe road turns alittle to the E. of S. From this place there is a road to 
Bawshi, which is given below. _ , , , ... 

ttb. About two or Iwlf-past two o’clock tm. reach Tawhua 1 urge place with 
an earth-wall now in decay, where there are many Pagan*. All thick forest. 

7th. Early in the morning, about 9 o'clock, arrive at Boberu. a large walled 
nlace which is said U> have received its uame from the late Sultan, who dud nine 
vear* ago. 'Ihe present Sultan is Kuringa, a Frllani. His house is ihcouly 
good building in the place, the other houses as usual. 

F roui Ddrato to Baw$hi. 

1st day. About Aaer reach Suro, a small open place belonging to Bawshi, 
situated at the western foot of a rock. The road lies through a mountainous country, 
the first half being thickly wooded. 

2nd. About 1 o'clock r.M. arrive at K rfi, a large open place tinder the rock, 
inhabited entirely bv Pagans. The whole road is iutenected by high mountains, 
with living [perennial? j springs. All Paeans. 

3rd. About It o'clock a.m.,T vrrvm, a Urge open place, surrounded by moun¬ 
tains towards the E. and 8. On the road are small vilUgea situated ou the tops of 
the mountains, and inhabited by Pagans. .... . „ . 

4th Early in the morning, about 9 o'clock, arrive at ^akobu. All the road 
mountainous with small villages on the tops of the mountains. 


From Roberu to Ydkoba. 

1st day. About 11 o'clock a m. reach Beriberi, a laiye open place situated in a 
bread sandy plain, the mountains being in thedistance. The house* are not of earth, 
but are merely huts made of hashish. Ihe place is inhabited by Fcllanis and 
lb-raw n is. I* belongs to the province of Mi saw. The inhabitants drink the waters 

of a river passing Beri-beri. and running towards Kare-kare. 

2nd. About A*er reach Simmcni, a large open place moated on a mountain. 
The inhabitants are all Pagans. The road mountainous, with villages oa the tops 
of the mountain*. 

3rd. About half past 1 o'clock *.*. reach Tyirern. 

4th. Yakoba. 
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Haute from KatdgoA to Sfifra, S.8, W. 

Int dov. About Aser rnwh- Hubd, a, Large open placebelonging to the proriflee 
nf Kalapum. The Mwfltrj opi-u. partly cultivated o^d ImriMM, ftfvd partly 
Covered with fores* . 

and, About U o'clock a,M. reach Umm, ■. ntniill opm vj Jlif* belonging to [Jar 
province of Katiigum, The whole ronatiy it wrU cultivated, with Ifl-Orty 

About noon arrive at Slmra, a cousiidcrable plaet\ fortified by nature from 
its position among the rock* around it, which Irare only a [arrow approach from 
N.W, anti ; otherwise there is no wall, Most at ibetwiHa arc at Wad in Che 
larger place* WSDftf only being of hashish. The bouse of the governor Is built of 
earth. The roar Let is of Tie InporiHiae- 

from Shew to liati'skL - W. t d tittle S, 

lit day. About half-goat X o'clock t\M. arrive it Figgra, a place larger iban 
Shtri, surrounded by a tnud wait, being [he frontier of Ac province of Kami 
to wards the S. The country flat, 

2nd. About 11 o'clock a, SI., Giuju* a large open place belonging to Itawshu 
All ifoe houses ore built of haslii.fct, that of she governor alone being of rarlli. The 
enunlry mountainous, with many springs and jools of water, Lurgc numbers of 
palm trees, 

2nd, About Awr arrive al Yikeb*+ Food through n mffilrtiUWffl l onjatry. 


From Kotnb to Ydkoba* 

1st day. About A*er Teach Alh.ijji, a considerable village belonging 10 the- 
province of j£arip^ and tittmted m the W, foot of a mountain. AH the rood through 
forest. 

I’m!. About noon arrive at Sal> j—^.-IsLmi + a ftii n 11 village bnilt of hashish. The 
mad is partly covered with forest and partly cultivated; but there Ilf Bfi tilhjtl, 
the people during the rainy icawjn coating from a great distance to cultivate the 
onantry. 

3rd,' About ttnon n-neh Rune, a considerable plaeo.FiinwiTiHled by w earth-wall, 
fitnated where the roads from Kami »i*d KAtnb meet, A inurLct 1 1 held here every 
Tuesday, 

4th. About I o'clock p.k. reach Amttttd, ft village situated at the foot of ft 
mountain, -on the top of which there ii another place of the same name. The 
inhabi taut* who are very ferocious, pass a bone through iheir mouth. They do 
not pay tribute to tine Kyi Lard* turd constantly interrupt the nimmuiiicatLcui, us is 
just now the ease, Tlitre is a rivulet near ihc firtt village winch runs into the 
iiurdr* out of the tributary stmitis of the Kwam. The whole read through 
forest. 

5lh. About 1 o'clock r.H, reach Watji, a village situated at the (hot of a large 
mountain winding round far to the \\\ op the top of which there nro other villages 
of the same name, whose inhabitants wage war against the Fella n is, having 
[lately?] killed the eldest son of I he governor of K nod, to whom the inhabitants in 
ihc v»| ley pay tri bate- Thera la A particular kind of cattle here calik-d M ui ilru, 
Mrtaller than the <«, w tih shorter leg* and without the hump of fal on iid back. 

6th, About Aser reach Malania wt»l, a couuidcnd.ile place with an earth-wall, 
situated in the plain at the S.E. foot of the large moutitaiu or mountain-range 
already mentioned. The »l|uWcountry « laid out in cnltivatcd fields. 

,(h," After Aser arrive at Ssirando, The rood, partly Wood and partly Cul¬ 
tivated. 

9th, At noon Yukobm 


Horde from Kami to A’uAc, Mr mty of Khadqa, nr the Middle road, there 
bang three roads? v Ktioigum or (he Soul hem, by K hmteja. and by 

GwmwrF 

lit day. About I P.Jt, Ttntdi Godia, n waited place, where the governor of £anij 
has a ho line. 
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Bin). B»Lf-p«t 1 o'clock TM. WK& h place called Gain, after having passed,al 
tliaut 1 i.ji. a large Wadi, which lias water ouly in the miny wason, 

3rd, Aboul Ascr arrive at DGlnhi, after having in the moming crossed a stream 
.i'ctu, and about an bw Iwfurt.* midday an almost domed place tilled 



ItL About A*er reach Zo"6, a large open place, after haying in the morninp 
crt»*ed the Kadwaua, which mtis towards Kalm’uin, Many small village* oa tba 
mad, 

6th. Before Aser reach Khadrja, U large place, the residence of the governor, 
out rounded by a wall of great evlctit, hut not inclosing so targe no opr-n area^as 
Kalshna or Kanu, Thei-tltin: space however wiihln thfl wail* is inhabited, The 
houses CGHmilt of collection!: of clronl ur huts and rlietU of hashish so mounded h jr 
a mm) wjFI. This u the last place on the road from Kmb where niariu'i ordvrirg 
with indigo is met with; btil there is no other basluces carried Oh here, as the iu- 
faibEtan!) employ themselves ju roving expeditions or n^rias, for which the 
position of the place U favourable. To the S, of the town is l Wadi running down 
towards Bode, with pools of standing water durtug the dry hston, the haiiks on 
cither side being laid out in com fnddii- 

Gth. About II o'clock reach (SarimgahSics, n walled town sinaiicr than Kltadcja, 
on the tu'hef sidu of which commences the terriion 1 of the Sheikh. The whole 
country through which you pass is divided Into numerous small villages, 

7dt. A( Ascr arrive at AllurO^go. a deserted place. The whole country covered 
with fomi. 

6th, A ho at I o'clock P.k. reach Kkiriurf, a large place situated in a *ar,dy plain 
anil surrounded by a wall ImiU of j-aml, the houses being **j‘ the usual materials. 
As fur an Bondi, a plane Murronuded by a wooden fence and belonging to the Cala- 
dtmai;?) of liorou. the whole country it Covered with wood. At this place the pro¬ 
vince of Manga commences, 

$th. Ht*ch Honan BfcOQt Awr, * large place sumountlrd by an earth wall ; after 
b a v Lug pushed a mall ft>1i called iViini about 1 o'clock r. W, There is ih> village 
oh the road, and til If eoreml with wood. 

1 Util. Arrive about half-post 1 f.H, at Aoganawen, a place of middling Hite, 
with an earth wall. All the country covered with wined, 

lUh. Beach an open place or valley, About Half-past 11 i.S, The houses 
cou»i*t of earth and h**h«*h. The entire road through (ortwt- 

VJLh. About. noon arrive at Knsselaji, an open pi ire. The wheU* country 
covered wi th wuod- 

Ifllh. About -I o'clock f,H, an open ^Juce called Kashitutila, situated on the side 
of a IVadi, which mimes down from hatigum, aud passing by MikibA jama the 
Yaw. la this WjifH there are pools of stuodirp water during Ihr dry st-nsoir, and 
Its banks are laid nut In corn held*. The whole country wilderness," 

Nth About I r.st. Mikibo, :m open pi act*, lit wiled on the same Wadi. Xu 
cultivation nn the rood, 

15th, Ab ut 1 o'clock r,w, reach a well called Kiskavn, where yon encamp. 
Xo village, but sheptu. 1 fdi, 

Ibth, About the same time arrive at ho open place called Ktiisbcmdi. This day 
yon pass wmr uualL villages on the road. 

1 Tib, Reach n c on fid viable open place cal led Bu n, a domain of the Sheikh of 
ItiTNij, whose slaves cult!role the fields. On the mud ore ntuneroui villages, and 
the whole country in culiivaUoiu 

3 6th. Between SI and J-i o'clock arrive ar a small village filled Kungiimia. 
Xumcfoci villages. 


15lh. About dsrf reach Kahlua, after having passed many villages on your ■road. 
Yoa here see 1 ho trees of KAkm 

20th. In about two hours arrive at Kuko- 


ft'ortfum Monte from -Send to h'hudrja. 


1st day. A little after tnidday, Gczawa, a walled place with hnu of hishLsh. All 
the oninety cultivated, 

"2nd. Alwnt Aser, Ziiker-, a large Wilted place, the honMe wf which ate bnilt of 
earth and hashish. Many villages on tire rood. 
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3rd, A lisl* before HLSHt Kadi Killi, a twisbkrahk walled place: the houses 
as trull m th *? wall being tmile taf earth. Only u few Tillages on y&it rcmL 

About Aset imif M Urrki, a forge walled fown btiii! entirely of earth 
Tou |Mrt mony village*.. all belonging toihr province of Ktudcja. 

Sth, About *n hour before DOOO reach Aitfudu, i tim ch» riJlaiw with hit* 
of hashish. 

• fith, Early itt the morning. about 9 o'clock, reach Khadvja, after having passed 
many Tillage*. 1 


Rout* from EmS to Amio, by the fray qf GtimmA. 

1st day. A little after midday Gfjawa. 

2nd. AW nt o'clock in open plate with a considerable market, 

wliKh is held every ether day, as is alio the case with GttaWb, as (h*| ^ 

every day a market at pee of these two placet. 

3rd. in aIhiul three hours resell Kdkii-iuerui. 

■Ith, Alcmt Ast-r arrive at Gdrfci* n large waited place; the houses consisting of 
earth and hashish. In ibe morning you paw a small open plow called A ran gut 
and about an hour before midday Ihlko, a Tillage si [unfed in the midst of the 
WOod, 

5th. About 2 o'clock p.,m. reach Guttitnd, the first plate belonging to the Sheikh 
surrounded by a wall of earth, mu! a wooden fence, u likewise by two ditches. one 
inside aiul the ether outside, its Sunday Hhedi) market is important, tlumeh 
thi-re are no manufccmrM in the town. which is the rreiiU-uet? of too former governor. 

i jJ|,l ' J,c “. a : Atw,t 3 o’clock in the morning you po,*s blu oduj village cal led 
DcLLidi, nud further on a wjllcd place cdkit Birmsmw l t+ 

fnjmme!. Mar r/i 13, IBJI.— Heir? rn this place, where I arrived jrrtterdav **- 
romptafod by a very undable and well educated Sberlf from Fas, I eootiuue tld* 
itinerary, which, os far as I hav,- koto, is very correct, wiih the eictsewiun that 
tluri' » a marker lie re on Friday, Saturday, aud Siimlay : (be tuosl important befog 
that cm Saturday. * s 

Cth, About half-past | r.n, reach an open village Called M&I Mogarhi, The 
whole Country 1* cultivated, and [here are a few small village* on lhe rood. The 
fiddw 1 ‘iibipbju wily a few large i Fvea, 

i ^ t,IW6 * an ^ s p ‘ st - arrive at Taptuuima, a large place Surrounded hv a 
wcks.co firnce. On the road you nasi a deserted place called FcnutsJd, which has 
hfifii plundered by the people of Klwkk, 

SiIk About I p.ii, reach a smalt Wntfod place called Ingfori, belonging to the 
governor oF Muihuft, The pmntry covered with large iren-*. 

. Miuhio,_a town of the same sis* a* Taiuwo, su mounded by » wooden fence 
situated at the S. Iwse of a cmusidcrable hill, while ftl» towards tbe S. there u 
another bill of lew sise. the hmeves consist of earth and hashish. The market 
is held on Sunday. Tin,- present governor is Lianna KjkimL 

ICHh. About L v.it. reach a small village calk'd IJermrS, after hflvin*: i n the 
Hiormng pawed G«l,ia open place situated at the (hot of a meontain, nqil roTenu^ 
hy Ihc brother of the governor of M icluia. 

13th. Ahuat 11 jum, arrive at &,'iirer:, a [arge open place beloiniznn™ to the 
governor of MinyO, with a market «i Friday, ]a the morning you pa** Sc'cttrari 
a StoalI village. F 

litk. In. the tnorning reach a considerable place railed Berne, fltuatcd at the S 
kisn of a Large hill, with the tamo of a governor. The country woody, 

tdth. Alx-ut Asmr arrive al'J'ungnl,-, n village with plenty of date tA-cv, situated 
at tin,' S,\t foot of a mountain orTiil I, The road lie* lb rough a country covered 
rituatedau ^ tmir 1,1 yent pits* a village called Casein* 

3 41 h- A boot fi A.Ji, reach Minvo, a large npen pbc« aitaaled in the midst of the 
Mod. and oobtiHtot entirety of hufaLsh. with the exoeption of ,hc hoax of the 
pvemor, Ihreh Li.L Koso, *ho has to deliver the tribnle to Abder Kuhman, the 
brother of the sheikh of Bosun, A on mu durable inarkut is held here on Frida v 
■ A1 ’ 01,T J I :V“- r “^ c ^ Ivadn hiifn a, a large npni place belonging ta Maura 

■ituakd in a l*&dJ coutanuag imkicraui the country, which is all t ^,ad' 
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teidjr in general open. Mach ipniui (wlnn) ii found h'-re, and constitute* a 
T(r> in^trtiml bmitch of trade with Njffl, k ihe way of Kind. 

Hth. Alrwut (be ^<' Time Track lien IWrrbi, l no* dinfld Wllugf, situated 
on a Wadi where l here u pood ralt. The eo-tirt; country U in opt-u sandy plain, 
with wAaied hamlets. 

17th. About I i‘.iw. arrive at K.ital";Limtn, ft small descried Tillage. All ?he 
country eotmiAii of land without tree*. 

lyib- A iWill I r.Jf, reach, i>,-inhiLrati] r a large place belonging to the district of 
AsUfka, iitoaUft in the sand, and built entirely of The fl«d of ihe ghtusub. 

I'Jth, A ho Lit Ajtfmcli KTknn, a brgt nlled place - The vritolt country is 
nothing but land, No well*. 

2ttk. Early in (hr moral bg* between $ and IDo'ebek, reach Deb/iggo. a small 
Tillage iitSHtted on a branch of the river Yaw, which i* dry in »u tuioer. In midi 
tioti in ghit^ub and onions a tittle com is culti va Ecd here- There is no more tsiiil, 
and the soil is fertile, lhe counTry brinst rovered with. trees. 

a 1st Encamp bX ■blfkarjtn pleW, m ft district Tilled K-vain, «ro*i sting of 
many email tilJi^ei. 

32mi- Knnamp in the same district with the tribe named Webber, 

SrtrcL AI mu t i r.it. reach Bui, the country densely peopled, 
yjlh. About il A.K. encamp in the district rallid Kigurruii. 
lath. At Ater. K;lJlImu- 
S'lth. Early iti tin.' morning arrive at K ‘iha- 

If you dcsira to take ftiiortKtuid, Sod not go by MaiTO, you prtweed direct 
from MjbIiihi, and klwrm 11 and l‘l o'clock reach. Benih on the Kbadrjft ft»4— 
(Lit road by ti u mincl, Mosbna T Ite-ndi, &c., being at present Lbc general eara*an 
road between Kama aud Ifonni. as i t is by fir the '-i Jest. 


Second letter from Dr. Uarth to Mr. Pctrriamm- 
Hmitc from Ahiii Co Tato. rfij Zurk 

lit day. The direction SAV. u far as Karii, thro S. 

ir.d . IAlwkii It) and 11 i s. reach a place called At ihtobi, wilh a mnrfcc IL 

3rl, Between 1 aid 10 A M. reach tk town, of LMieji, 

tlh, About I rA. arrive at Iliim-o-Kawrn, a number of Tillages, with a rivulet, 
muring —la aid, 

a Lb. About !) iiM, reach Haiti .n-KAininda, a group of scattered Ti llages. 

dill. Alwut II A,Hr teach a walled town. coIUmI [>ati**lii,a, rich in date trees. 
Here is the frontier between [|>c province of Knoti and that of 7a rin, marked by a 
large wmJl + dry in Rummer, 

Tth. A little after noon reach a small river rotitiifig eastward, bat afterwards 
tUrnlag tn the S„ and uniting its waters with those of the Kadiiii*. which rcccins 
alt tba water of this part of the nnuttry. Tbt liver is called IfribtilUtU, and there 
is a village on its bank, railed AnsttJ. 

Sth. About II a. at., after ft tourney through a woody cotmirT, roach liu'rua, a 
large plsce, hut thinly inhabited, and with the walls in a stale of decay, 

9lh. About the same time you reach a walled pUse, railed lAkon. where there 
is a market every other day. All ik country is tHckly wooded, and not culti- 
valcd, 

luth. Between 9 and 10 in the morning, after having crossed a river, which 
HHIHTUIHI in the rainy m-.-uoh k j.« difficult to piiM, you arrive at Xarift.* 

1 Itb, tMwren 11 and ll i.a, arrive Bt a. village railed Unuim Arcudc. Small 
water-poofa on ihc rmii> 

12th. Aliour 11 a.H. reach Kafdlla, a walled plate, with the wall iu a Hate of 
decay, and with a market held on tvery other day. 

15lh, Ahonttlu’ Fnruc lime ot tiimho. n large walled place, Imt thinly inhabitni. 

14th Swh luttrl, 1 liin plire. Between tliimha and Maturi, nearer to the 
lativr place, there is ft wftdl, which during the rainy sia«H>n enu opiy lie crossed 
In hoabi- 

Thiiugh. Clnppimofl pteHjttdcd on tluK rwd as far as Airii, there arc many ftv vr 
priiruhn in ihii hiormy, ' 
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Kabi', a considerable walled market-place. 

(i!hr Iteach a small villaptv called Ki>al"! r situated cm .1 rnoonlain range 
fiuiijinj; eastward. Tie vhole country u mototniAOtit, nitdl a little before jroa 
reaeli Kasai* i there is a high mountain with another vl11 h g»* net itt top. 

Ifttu Enpap ia flte callttl Daw.i rcrkL-n-Fawa, where theri* j« a wadi, 

dry d tiring the hut mtaii. 

15th. A small village of the district Kaddra, plmdcnd bv the Ft-llnnls. 

19th. During the dry kudd you mrh a place Called Tire. while ia the may 
*«““ encamp on the shore of the Guram, one of the brattchca of the Kaduna, 
which cannot he erosnrd hat in [Wei's. Tlte Ci>ttn try rti DOG. 

Swh. Iveoeh a. s-tnall villjijte culled- E-iniand* Count rv me until loll*. 

2lf'* A small place,. ealVi Kiterl, situated on a wooded wadi, with water tat all 
of tin* year. 

a^mi. A lettered Tillage, called Go la mm da, inhabited ciHlrely h T Fellinis, 
The country level, with mountains at a distance. 

j»trd. lieaeh Kopa.ru. a considerable m or Lel-p ] ire. Country uiouisuituiuS' irri¬ 
gated by many streamlets, 

-IIII. Fajiin, a. smalt place with a wall in deenv. Coaniry plain, with plenty u f 
water, 

U-tth. Ha^-iaji, a considerable walled market-plncc, 

2fith._ Kytfi AbdiWcpps, ta large place, with * market ernr day. There \g * high 
rnunnlasu to the W. The country in general is Elat. Plenty of streamlets. 

Sflh. OdUpiniltn, a large place, with a wall in dmy. The mountains at sotne 
distance. Much Water, 

-5ih. [.iiiiguu, a place of middle site, A in nun tain to tine- K. 

$ilth- Tilrama, a JaTpe walled place in a plain, with much water, 

3t)tk iK'gcrL, a place of middle size, wall in decoy the frontier of tha extensive 
province of Zorin and of the Independent kingdom uf Tanda. 

3lib Ogobd, a large, walled mArkct-pInee, belonging 10 Toto. No ijiuimlaj cut, 
hut unit'll water. 

3-i"i. Ginn, n considerable open place. Country ikt, plenty of trees, rmrtl- 
cnlariy of tlk>*e Called mo jo (the gum tree}. 

A'lrd. Arrive at To to. This place, uri'onli tig to up informant, la of about the 
Eftlne size as Kami; Imt is more thickly iutiahiled, and is divided Into iwo distinct 
quarter*, ihti U’cslern and the frjstern, lbe former being inhabited be i|i# natives 
or [be Kntawo, who lave » nliiiinrt language, il4 ojv pagans, w bile the eastern 
gnftfta y is the dwel ting-place of the Mcwtimx.Vrix., people from Knlsbnn, KtaQti, iad 
]'***'■*■ w , have a sultan for theaucl vea, Kl E nuin.. According to my LafttnuutL 
Iv I I man is out the Sultan or Governor of the whole town, l.tai* town and province 
of Tko being under th r direct jguvenuoetsi of rhe .Snlntn of Tmda, whese mmv 
U Shfarmnge. To the VV. of the town there ia n riTolct colled Hffl-n-Khudmo, at 
tin" 3i»t ofo mountain. 

Three days to the S, of Turn there Is a country called TAgara, whose inhabitants, 
civllitl Knluu-kiird * by the tttaUta people, bring European merchandise and cowries 
t» the market of Tote. My informant, like every owe cite in the interior, has no 
idea or ilie distance l« the emu, nor doc* he know anything about the Tsbadda 
which river U certainly identical with the Bcotm. and most U- near to Topi. 

Piwa Tote to YakdL* then* arc said to be 7 day>. 


Run if frtrn G inya ( Gm]o f) to Sdlntw r 

According to twn different infomiatita, «» of Wbam t» the s.imc j'LTftm who gave 
Me the rtxttte to Tolo; the Other is a man who has travelled more than twenty U'an 
ou ihi! Biliid el Su«lon or Drtcn, and is a brother of a servatn of Abd Allah Clap* 
perton, 

Uimnion N.E. Wood stony. The rate of Era vdling is elaw, and on asses, 
encamping generally between IL and O o’clcwk. Aleut ft hours par day. 

1st day. Moadka. a auiglj village- mi rchundlte, kola nuts, 

4ntL Village ^-allied Taru, 

3rd, A place rather larger, ealb-d, Ktadcaa, belonging to the district of Ycnsala. 


r 


v<il, x.vt. 


Ka!n*a-kdrufi t won district'— Fr >. 
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4ti* AftfT biting crossed » river running lie E-, imTf It Ksaia. 

5th, Yendi* a well-known place of imparlance (Dahomey fj. 
e<h, Kakaigo, a, small Tillage 
"th, EuuMit a stun! I village, 

F«h. The large town ■eifKaus-miiuiuigo, 

ijth, A small village, called Guuguri-n-gulb], situated on a water at great cJrtent 
(E. Guild ?). 

1 tHh, A deserted Tillage, called by the caravan traveller* Gari-n-mut dm daea. 
ILth, A ieh&U Tillage, culled MaitnksMic, 

12tIi, Helgd, a considerable place with plenty of giginia, a kind of palm-tree 
peculiar In Jlihid cl Sudan, 

lath. Village called Fclinlc, built partly upon the inocTs. 

19lh. FaCS Inn, a large place* and the residence of ah Independent sultan, TM 
wage* cwnliriual war with Ilorgu. The IniipuaiEr l* not Fellini, hut a retatia Mr 
gjl»tKT»h, Frwt this place the territory of the Pftlluus begins, 

2 [itii, K.irt\ a ■ mail place, 

2 1st A place called by caravan travellers Gari-n-maiftri-ndoki. 

Sind. A place Cal ltd Majdri, situated at the northern basis at a mountain. 
Hereabout* J* a rirer called Jhifi-n-gdra., which u itrtucti lucs crossed by *w imm ing 
Ow skins- 

’jrini, A place callid Sinliiin'fili vdvi. 

’i lth. Encamp near to SudumdUt nitfo (old), a large hut descried ploee. 

25th. A considerable tn wu. called D.igu, sllualcd dear to a rivet called MakurO, 
2Gth. A village whose name my informant* do tiOi recollect, 
ipth. A place of middle size, called Kufkujangvt, 

29th. liaki-n-Kuftiba, a large place situated on the W. shore of the KawJjra. 
Ilerc are a great uumy Imats. 

Sttih. Cross the river towards the lv„ and cncam p near Jfcvki n-roO, a small place 
CB the opposite shore 

31st, Fogu, a place of middle idae, but thickly iuhahated on account of the eicel- 
lent red volt which is found here, and constitutes an iniporlaiLt article of trade, 
ft'ind. A small Tillage called FWflgo, 

S-Ird, Ycllli, b Urge place with a wall of earth, i the (iml walled town on ill is 
road. 

34lb, A village called Khka, 

,Tr. cIl. Another walled town, called ■fU'ilma. 

Stith. Encamp in the district culled CiwMO. from which the walls of Hirai-n- 
Efbbi «v visible m the dtHtibce to the right, 

.iftlj. Kneamp in the same rich and thickly inhabited district, full of cattle and 
lice. 

Still tbc same rich district. 

3&lb. You arrive at Sakutu. 

Itinerary from Karmk Bmjhnmwi to It any-bity. 

1st day. MosscSs, it Urge place of ISaghrinmn. 

'2nd, Arrive at the river Ba ir, which runs eastwards, and is called 10 l(Ur a 
town of the name of 1 r, situated on the ot her aide of the river, (Bn means water, 
mcr.) 

43rd, Ikitshikom, a *.n:al5 ! belonging to Bagbrimmi. 

4th. Early in the morning reach Uanim, which yen leave in the afternoon about 
2 Km and sleep lu the forest, 

fitb. LiilTauj, situated on a watercourse running E, 

nth. Embarked in a leal, followed the river, and slept cm its hank. Does not 
remember live nunic of the river, 

7th, Reached Buso in the morning, 4 considerable place, with a powerful Multan, 
■6 th, Mini, an Bland hi the Sliiry, with a great many boats. Thu river is full 
of crocodile*, and the inhabitants do ;;ut venture to go near, hut fetch water from 
a well dug expressly for this purpt»tc at some dlAanw. 

ilth, Baton gs, a. place under the same govt-n.merit as Huso, 

lmh. A large town, called Tube, inhabited almost entirely by Mohamctaps, 

11 th. Gaddug. a Til hup whose inhabitants are pagan*, 

12th, Kitir, a small village. 
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l»«h. A considerable place, belonging to the powerful sultan All Feujir. All 
t5c*c place* are entirely built of hashish, or rather ghtusub straw. The country is 
rich in bones, and is one level. 

14th. The residence of Sultan Bang-Datn. The country n flat, and is covered 
with small village*, shaded by flue trees. The soil sandy. All the inhabitant are 
naked, excepting the sultan, who wear, a robe. Their principal food is horseflesh. 

13th. A large place in the province, called Uctnrai, the residence of the sultan. 
Bang Wnnja. The soil is here clayey. 

Uth. Another towaof Isemrai.tbe residence of the sultan Bflrto. Soil continue* 
clayey. The wells are from two to three fathoms deep. Ghafuli is the priuopal 
produce and find. Some large trees. 

17tb. The sultan Fatahang (Tongawe, whose country ia thickly inhabited. There 
are a great many valleys, dry except in the rainy season, when the country is im¬ 
passable. 

18th. After a long day's journey arrive at Gabbcri. a Urge place. All these 
petty kingdoms make war on each other, and the inhabitants kidnap each other. 
Nearly all these people, from the beginning of Iteinrai, eat their dogs, though 
they have plenty of cattle as well as of horses. Their idol is s tree of the kind of 
jurods, as the Arabs call it, round which they kill dogs and sheep, while they make 
a dreadful music by beating ou dried skins. They are not armed with bow or 
spear, but only with the sling, which they call jignji in their own language. 

19th. Arrive at Korin nina, a large place, residence of the sultan Koina. It is 
strongly fortified for thi* country, being first surrounded by an earth wall, then at 
a greater distance by a fence of wood, outside of which there is a ditch skirted 
by trees. The town is surronnded bj- a great many Tillages. The inhabitants, 
pagans of course, wear nothing but a girdle of leather. The principal produce of 
the country consuls in Iwans. 

20th. Enter another territory, called Far*, belonging to the Sultan Gdedcga, who 
resides in a large open place. Mere, besides beans, plenty of ghusenb and gha¬ 
fuli is cultivated; and a tree grow# here, which is of great use to the inhabitants, 
who not only eat its fruit, which resembles dates, but use its pith instead of butter 
and oil: it is called fiber. and has a large top, but small leaves. 

2lst- Ketch Saringakumra, another place belonging to Gtisdega, who is quite 
independent. The inhabitants drink the water of a standing pool. 

22nd. After a good day's journey arrive at Sari bedai, residence of the Saltan 
Stria, who ha# plenty of cavalry at hi# command. 

S.trd. Yj Idling, inhabited by people of the great tribe of the BCia. 

24th. Arrive at a place called Gamkul. The country ha* now changed, and has 
acquired another aspect; few instead of day. the soil consists of sand : and instead 
of a monotonous plain, where water is ouly obtained from wells, the country is 
mountainous, the mountains and hills being covered with tree*, and rivulets rushing 
down from them. It is thickly inhabited by elephants, giratfc*. lions, and swine'. 
this latter animal constituting the principal food of the inhabitants. 

25th. After having crossed the mountain range, arrive at a place called Dan 
MadoKi. situated at the southern base of the mountains, and the residence of the 
Sultan G ird. I'ntton, durra. and ghafuli are cultivated. 

2fith. Dan BeTw. the residence of Sultan Gargodn. In this part of the country 
there are no watrrcourses,lut iu the rainy season ; produces cotton and dfirra. 

27th. Koine, in a mountainous country. While the fields are on the slopes sod 
tops of the hills and mountain*, the inhabitants live in the valleys, not retiring to 
the mountains bat iu case of war. 

28th. Komare, with a few Mahometans. No dress but a girt round the loins. 

A rock is their idol. Country mountainous. 

29th. Audi, after a w hole'daj a journey. The people, called Sdjlga, surpass 
their neighbours in civilixation ; for they dress not only themselves, but even their 
horses. The country all mountainous. 

30th. Hurd a, situated on a lake of great extent, considerable depth, and full of 
fish -, enclosed by mountains all round. It U called Garmings. 

31st. Timki, in a mountainous country, producing durra. besides which the 
inhabitants live principally on lizards, which they cook. They are all Pagans, of 
a dark black colour, armed with spear and arrow. While the men wear clothes at 
least a shirt, the women go naked. , 
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gaoii. Gfiberi, whose inhabitant* go naked- The country ttuMintilftMls, oovcrpd 

with many trees, „ , , , , t ‘ . 

jgpj, Mv referent* reached Bang-bay, situated 00 the south hank of a large mer 
ronuins; ctitwafi, and called here hjiiy, ihal U to ^ay. the river of Bar, Jj*™ 
nre " great many- tnon-t- on the river, and it is full of fish. Bug-bay Is the ratten «? 
<d ihu- Saltan Sati Gull. The people live tike otiimal*, ftOQ are ntdy armed with 
sLIuiirs. Vtv referent, or f«th« one of the two fcrOlhlR** wfo* Agit ilCirku, though 
he inaile a iliv of three >"ars at Bflugd»y r could not give me any inforcnatiuU as 
tL, the countries farther to the S, But JO Anlisfy my curiosity ise brought to me 
a ton of his Majesty the King of Hillg-hay, bj name Tiki-rfcuin KiLst-mtiJ, wliO 
condescended f-r a "few cowrie* to ting and dance before me after the fafhiou 
of his CMIAtJj: l am sorry to »t t however, that the prince's intellect wf* «t 
clear enough to give awe much information, Besides n few words of hi* own 
language, 1 could only make out the name? of tour countries or dhlricis to the S. 
<if Hug-bar, with the natnos of their respective pctlv sultans. These arc Tibik- 
ikani, with itie Sulim Nia Daw Hhlt* Iky kjJhho; Crdatyd, with Hay Kybi-I ej 
N oge rv £ f with Ingiggeda Kiiddu; and Jtggthiibeni, with Sultan Baug l nikalji: this 
lost is a large place. All these districts and town* (tor the name represents both) 
are co or not far from n very large lake, coiled luji konS, On anxiously inquiring 
after this, like I w,i* cold ilia: there were seven such waters ilmUt parallel to each 
other further to the tv tile names of three uf which are luji Kvuuulft, luji man- 
mode, and luji man#. 


bghdt. 

Sun 

moon 
stars 
heaven 
* min 

God (Idol) 

rainv season 

dry 

wind 

fire 

waier 


naan 



mother 

woman 


hrad 

eye 

ear 

mouth 

heart 


.■f ftw Word$ of the Satp-ltay Latojitatir, 


Ur 




110.1 

kovyd 

tdr 

iujiketir 

Gtnaji 

htir 


jtf.gj.pe 

mCtla mull tnijf 

purfiialliba 

inji, man 

dmgu 

hcicHLI 

bubunja 


Enjliifa, 

horse 

elephant 

sheep 


pig 
dog 
] Ion 


milk 


durTa 

spear 

siing 

dress 


gu«t, friend 

enemy 

pood 


IkA^lty 
□ cel la 
dnk ir 

bifitm jelleha 

herf 

liissi 

tohai 

isih» 

vi 

ningU 

mii 

kobu 

hajc 

jrjdjed* 

rnijihai 


kornv 

dentfremu ? 

karnEij 
i.l ud U 

tarlbeglem 

muintLiin 


lad 

warm 

cold 

to day 
tomorrow 
come. Imp, 
go*, imp. 


korviL 

■wnlhimi 

otoko 

Idsmc'cma 

bfiraltoga, 

idCTtiJuuj 

aw 


Houle j~rvrrt Tiratiiikl li to ^Hikntu, by Mahttmnicd cl jlnnrVj, i£ r Ao performed 
the journey in r/ttjVi marches* 

In ci^hl days reached THimberi, a large town situated im n aiWHbln, with a 
coujiderablt' market every day. Accord log to Mohammed el Anala. liiiudari 
belnugs to the Fellini residing in J'lmhuktd, and the language is likewise 
Fellini; but, according to atgnther traveller, the lau^oer is idcutietll with that 
of Timhnkttl, 

IS. la “ days, Ilnrldnda, lithe- foot of a mountain; ll Iwlunp to the Fellini, but 
not to those of Slkatd, IE is situated no a tributary of the Kawara river. 

Hi, I:i I day, Elbeblka, a large place, witli considerable markr-t, under Kh^llln, 
who resides in Gaudu. 

HO. In -l Jay*, TauluUa, a large place, and residence of the sultan Ahu-Mlissati, 

-t. Il l days, ¥s- 1 h a large place cn the banks or the Kiwara, where tlw eillio 
language la spoken as iu Timbuktu. , -* 
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Jlj. Til 7 |d*jf, Gando, Lhe residence of At Khalj'lVs, Jaeger iban irdlmlLl, 

H> In djys f SoJuiii. 


Ifoutr from EJ Dm to Tmboitu, according to Dora tl Sar.kiartickf trAo 
performctl thin jaunuy nine time*: quirk march?*—hut* * not taken itiia 
account, 

I day's jounier to the Tell of El Mcnptb; arrived there elIhu) 1 o'clock r.H, 
S(. Uo the fifth day Co nniilMbbcJt. n TQIjtgQ with Knsr, aud a pla ntai™ of 
palm*. fig T almond, anil fruit tree > with springs. Kestfauce of the Deled 8 idi 
HaJ v r Arid. 

11. G days, die Well Dtjm* with water craveEiLeul and good. 

1 : 4 . ilajs, the veil Sb dukhan; sandy desert, heights in the distance, 
at). 4 j days, the weU Tignunttant, Wish go™! water. 

Jt- 1 days, Tar'idem. said to he a ocreiiderabk place, with houiex of earth. The 
chief of the place is the Kaid SEn, Salt, of excellent qnalstr P La fi/msnl 4 fin-t helow 
the surface of the pTontid, and is exported io pieces alwiLt 4 feet long. 1^ tVct brood, 
and upwards of 1 foot thick, 

274 . 3 J days To the well, Agilt el Khtn^»M:h. 

39 r 11 days to the deep well, Dwfoi. Good wafer, 

34. 4 Jf 1 lays. A rattan, a considerable pis w T with market; the iidmbttanis Arabs. 
From Arauan to Timb^cttl S pore days. 


.-1 fetr Harris of the Tsmhtikt w IfMtptnQc, * 


EorUsJw 

Timba^Us, 

sun 

wajjm 

moon 

heodu 

heaven 

hioi 

fire 

mini 

rain 

bsma 

lightning 

hirri 

water 

hneti 

year 

njiim 

d*y 

nri 

TOO EL til 

heodu 

Srt-dny 

ban iso 

to-morrow 

silia 

jetsenlay 

hi kigt 

the day after lo-l 
morrow 

■ sobawhi 

man 

bar 

woman 

wai 

son 

itaka ina 

dan filter 

wnikaina 

brother 

tush *t Ma i 

sister 

newai pi 

father 

niLriba 

Mother 

ftIB 

horse 

bfri 

camel 

vn 

an 

iiirka 

Dinle 

iliisMus 

ahwp 

flgi 

goat 

htnki 

dog 

hoEitsoJii 

lion 

koTtJ 

jackal 

firoiSChl Cecil 

hare 

ingiri 

rlwr 

im 


finjti.»li. 

TltflibuktAi 

Wood 


tree 

togairi 

limber 

ttigilrrimi 

gold 

(tlohoJi.) 

silver 

Ansitrfo 

iron 

gtiro 

topper 

gore kirs 

bro c«ie 

gncM. k£m 

bread 

fiikitlii 

meat 

[hdm> 

milk 

j wn grini 
(. wa humi 

cheese 

tulldi 

salt 

kfri 

pepper 

iJi-cuSL 

glmssob 

haini 

ghnfuli 

ftHflt 

rice 

beans 

basin 

kettle 

spoon 

place. Tillage 

ran 

duEEgori 

tlG 

kusii 

SUrcu 

kujra. 

town 

koir? ber 

house 

bo 

door 

ga oibil 

room 

tonka 

bed 

diiri 

wat 

Eilngars 

boot 

hi 

oar 

h! 

bl«k*mi lb 

malleus 

stir p herd 

ftgtgGrket 


* Which differ, Mtarfiim to Dr. LaftlS.Hi, from the Emghedtsiie only in n-pre- 
sonting: a different dialect—E jj, 
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Vocabulary of Adr^urjin^ jiniw) by fV /ftiflii'innCl e/ I it (Hid.* im 

Lake CKad* 


t EogUdu 

nn 

tfiOOJl 

Star 

dry sc Awn 
miuy «n*£m 
water 

TUB 

fire 

derail 

fc* 

wad 

dawn 

morning 

daj 

bight 

mun 

pCOpll! 

voiuaii 

totbtr 

tnotlirF 

lull 

dbhgjtfer 

girl 

brother 

uiler 

grandson 

Ki[i-'lD-Law 

daugburMll-Uw 

grandfather 

grandmother 


*7® 

car 

mouth 

lip, upper 

Lij\ lower 

tooth 

tongue 

from 

hair 

inuomug 

chin 

beck 

throat 

newt 

breast 

blond 

■intestines 

bi-art 

bones 

marrow 

shoulder 

bach 

upper arm 
miller tm 


tji 

kli 


Uuilil unit. 


stiebEgW 

kirliai 

|| i :ttiJLr 


■man 


AW 

birth 

dcbimJclAtn 

»bt 

fedhdn 

IlfiWtLlgW 


**0411 

Itiigd 

itigei'un 

la 

yai 

JfCOtl 

d v geram 

kill 

the BonniL-w 

unit _ 

mmiru 

kdgbi 

Mm 

ku 

JLl 

t is in nmn 

K*i 

gii ngedai 
gai Bjjr fart 
sanum 

lelam (Bom. i 
hihiili 
idig go 
bLlli'i 

houimbda 

wni 

gnrgnlo 

(abated 

babuin 

mgdpji 

ki 

afmH 

gaigt> 

hai 

bhebiii 

tSngurti 

kin 

hibikii 

wb'nni 


EwgLiaH, 

etbot 

limul 

finger 

nail 

leg 

foot 

nnltle Lone 

toe 

skin 

nr nrd, tang unge 

iuk>] Loot 

camel 

ok 

COST 

ok of burden 
Iwrec 

sheep 

goal 

Lin! 

fiih 

rea 

river 

mountain 

iibuil 

twills 

Sour milk 

millet 

corn 

lnCttl 

hotjae 

hut 

b«t 

oar 

B|HBT 

arrow 

e 1 

warm 
eold 
10 day 

jeflU-rdny 

io-aiurrew 

where 

hvre 

1“ 
no 
1 see 
I hear 
I eat 
1 drink 
I go 
p 0 , imp, 
they go 
1 come 
Come 


IV.id,|jm». 

liijiriue 


(slid 

kairelahil 

iiitihii 

Julie 

tab im gu 
in-'jj3>a 

nnkei t Ik m-u.) 
lu’gom t’ 

ib 

tu mm u 
lnukdr 


k-Mis 

ubhllfgo 


ini 

denim 
fiu 
mLa w 


pum 

tdn 

ibi 

karnigi 

Ogillb i. Horn . t j 

in 

jema 

nrnar 

tininini 

(shore 

tali (Bona, ?> 
j fj meni 
liugnju 

J« 

mo 

vmmPCtuln 
wulidmmni 
wuhiim 
wash fa 
wait 
be I 

helium 

wua.ur 


* t>i\ Latham Las rtsmfmred this voculmlary with Jidu-rs and finds that of a|i 
Lbc known ImbguagiM of Africa the Bnddu ran retembits inOitdOfCly (be AtVadi h. 
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It Jivuir from Sahat4 to Timbuktu, according to the teamed Sberif Mmcdu. 
i; Fn+W Snkoia. d i re c lion W ■ ) 

lit day. Bind Tdao, ntUtid on ihc river of Sdltoto, wliich here pn**-'* brfcvets 
two mountains obc of which ItdliuW to dir Hi. and the other In the 5. To*o is 
« a place consisting of four Of flTr rvparatt: villages, ike housed bring built of eatfih 
in their lower and of reed id tbrit upper part. Von arrive at A*cr, lb* whula 
country which you pin brihs thickly inWbited. Sod mo*l rich in rattle. 

ami." Hi mi Mildmrn, a well inhabited plan-, kttln|n trail ju decay; the people 
dwelling outside of the town since the Fellaoi eomptb-it, Arrive between 1 and 2 
o'clock PU„ after having patted a [rn*ut maj«y village*. 

3rd, Keeping always on the uonbvm side of the river of &>ko !0 (mlkd Giudi), 
which nun due S. Arrive about Aser at the town of Awgf, dte'ristiug of two wpj- 
mte quarters, but inclosed by OR wall. 'I tie market is held between the town and 
the river. The town belong* to the kingdom of Stfkoto Gando, the residence of 
Kbaiili being distant 2 day* la the S.R- 

4th, Gdlmn, tt large walled w*n, situated on the northern shore of the river of 
SokolO, which is always to )MT left. The town, belonging; to Kibbb is inhabited 
bv an energetic set of people. Arri ve before noon, 

’ 5jIi t A smalt villaip.‘ called Ktddo, about noon. AM the countrv well cultivated, 
and plenty of village*, Cro** the river in the morning and lose sight of it 

filk K'uka, a walled place, of middle ti*C; houses, eiccpt the honse of the go- 
vrraur, arc IrttiU or reed. Arrive about nnOP- The direction always W. 

7th. Birui IX 1 lie, a walled place, but thinly inhabited i the wall being in decay. 
Salt is found here under Gatidu. 

ttll, l-’uga, a group of village*, situated on a Wadi running SAVk, and at wavs 
containing waier. The Jilaev ls famous on account or Ilf sail, which is dug on Itio 
border of the wadi- Arrive between 1 and 2 o'eliNrk p,h. Between Dvbfr and 
Ffipa the land is uncultivated, 

ijsh, B 3 m't Kebe, a place of importance in former lime*. Kibe is the first place 
of ihv wintry of Zahfaim which van reach on this road: while nmrt? to the ff. 
this rounrry iffvlches farther E. into the neighImirimd of AwcC The lanpage 
■if Zfboriua is the Jwnphai, the tame ns that ipuhen in Timhoktd and Ac hi rift. 

I fifth. Arrive at Ti-lw, a walled place, at present inhabited only by a hVltani, who 
levies the tribute n the villages scattered a rot! ml. Between K-^be and Tcbv, and 
between, Fun and Kt-be, lh*f country is not cultivated, 

11th. Arrive at Tilmkria. a large place, built entirely of rCcd, with the OXCrplidn 
of the house: of the governor There if here a rivulet dove to the town, rm ■ D i B c 
K.W. The whole country which you pus* an jour road is thickly Inhabited, 
Arrive between I &twl 2 o'ck-efc p.st. 

lath. Sal, a considerable place, of gn at importance an account of its situation r>n 
t]]c Knwara, or Gimbals* or Iwi, which you cross in boats be fere entering She town , 
13th, 1’siiirpi, a ccmsidenibh: place. Arrive at sunset, after having passed many 
villages. Have left, ihe 1-lth day, a large town governed by (he sultan Main, or 
Hindu. A sh^rt day, like tho foregning. Tin? t>ha|e country Hat, 

!5lL Tfte, a town property bdttflglng to Giirma, a province of Mushi, but 
now under Sultan Main, The fa hitwH have a peculiar Lmgua^o ■: rlLit of 
Moshi ?}+ 

I Cith- Another place behngfng to G lirrns. All slmrt day s, of frtun G to 7 J h. 
travelling, 

17th. A considerable place called Merkcbrigu. inhuhitfd by pagans, S»d fwnwd 
by two different vultaus, the one a Fellas, the oilier a native from Gbtna. 

' is th. Hi mi Mii*n, built entirety nf wood, 
l&fih. yagu, dependent un Khali If. 
afiiill. The frontier plnre of the territory of Yup. 
a I it, Sleep in the Khalk. 

Hind, Early in the nswruiug arrive at a straggling vtlLag*. The whole cmintry 1 
flafi - m» MfBLlIM of water, 

23 rd, Arrive at a place belooging to the territory of Liblliko. 

24th. Lihlhko, U large town, situated oti 4t tiiisnll sfirv-amlct raimrng into the 
Kawara, H Is the easternmost place of the kingdom of Khalil f, upon whenu I lira* 
hints, the governor of the town, IS dtpMdlt, Superior horses, kiuj; the fisett he 
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Lul smu ctce in Morocco, h nliiin is able to I-ring a ibn^Dd horse into tlv 
El- 1'1, but it coiHinuaMv engaged in fighting with the Tuwfirik and the Autllmmiden. 
25th. ^tcep in the Khali a. 

26ih. Ambtod*, l Urge town. situated between [wo hi Jin, ud ruled by l*OB «>f 
MoEiSkbukhI Ubbu, whe*. 1 ' family govi-rus all tin.- province* on the middle CO&IK 
of ihe Niger from Ambindn and Timbuktu. as far as Jeheio. E-’rum Arrihiudj you 
kl- the miN»bu» of Ilu(ubc-ri to your right, towards the K-N.li, 

27th, leaving Hdtobeii Cii-on your right, you teach the fim town of llamdal- 
lhhl, a place of middle slay, built entirely of ™nh T a* ie I In* mode of building 
through all this connin’ from hence easl ward t the height of the romta being just 
that of A man. The country mountainous, but the road level, the toountuins 
being on bulb sides, 

JBth A roHijilrri!*k lijwn called .flip 4. The inhabitants, though Moslims, 
belong to ihe scot called Mato* ill, nod lwve very JwColiar ideas. On your whole 
road you leave the frontier of the vS. tensive kingdom of Mothi about, a dLay's 
jourrj- y to the Cv 

29th. A ttbtidtrmldc place belonging to the territory of Jilgiki. 

Mill. A plan; called Liiro, whose houses, built one clut-e to tlb-* other on the out¬ 
side, form a kind, of wall. All the water taken from wells, 

fllst. A place called Munddru. limited between mountains. On-ntibh 11 on I v from 
the N,E. 

32nil. A groop of villages, called Pi-ne, entirely it) habited by Ftdlatji p a«d si tolled 
in a tuspuntaiturns country. 

A-lid. LHIla, situated at the foot of a mountain, anil governed by Mmiuin Ik-hita, 
who hits about iOti horse The Fellini here have preserved thrir former etisrrgy 
aad martial spirit: hod do not wear wide Ctuthcft like tboee o-tottiubvil in Ifauhsn, 
but tight one*, twin rambling our close &hiru, 

3-uL Ileaeli Duenm, a forge town, situated at the fiiot of a Enountniii. at the 
min in it of which there ore pops. A stream of fre-h water rushes duwti from it. 
Itiecngqin » mountainous, hut tlic mountains are isolat'd.. From iiui-nra you 
behold the liighdt top of the I lumber! mountain*, called Wilu t oboul !i hour* 
to the N, of equal height to the Gi'lawi in the high Atlas, 

[While Hnj Ibrahim continue his note to (he W. to Llimdallkhi, the Sheri f 
takes here the northern direction towards Timhuktii.] 

ChJ.E li. Sleep in a village, where you arrive between I and y o'clock, 
ftfclh, A place inhabited by Ifenuliarsi people, hill under M, Ldhbo, 

37lb, Kantina, a considerable place, situated on a tributary of the Knwam, and 
the ndktKC of n governor. Tin- place is entire]* built of earth. The principal 
food of the iuhabitoflU Consists of rice and fish. 

33 tb. Before noon reach mother mi rail branch uf tlte Grin I River, where a 
Tlift rig irik called Kciissiifc, bate their lent* or huts. 

Ij ^Arriit it SormyLtuo, a large tnw n, residence 0 f a governor, ant) iituated 
Upon tins tributary. 

♦End. Kcach Khbers, ito-r * 3 days' short navigation, hat tup i-rnbnrkvd it burei- 
l' ,1Il " ; f® 1 ' by land being uwsi dangerous on account of (he roving parlies of 

the Tilings- Tlti-re am a great many a iliagc* on the Lanks of the river, 

-bird. After a a hours’ laircli, through deep mini cove red with wood, you reach 
Timbuktu. 

TIictu; 3tc three different sultans ini Liuhiiktu:; one belonging to the FfDssli one 
tollb*Tdarigfc and one Us the Anbl. The Fellant +7. rear* ago eon-red Timbuktu, 
T| he Tuans;s nr nlbtr (hr Atn limtuldcu, ur &u> fi u, nr ¥ n-presetited by their sultan 
Kaliera w bohasft font of from 7U00 to Slum horse, tint who very seldom eoim ^ to 
I untmkHi. rerliapi still more powerful ihau th^-rc two U Harried el Bhkii, the 
J>r'.'ilier of the CeUhnilrd sheikh F.L Mukhtar, who frnm hfidirdk bad eottic to 
22?E3 l- r P Wf Srf h f •** ™*rtbant* tod ty hl» imputation tor saudltr, 
established Ins ■nlhoniy. lie dud si* years ago, when the Fc Ulan is in vain tried 
to eapel hts htother. 
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2. Haute fiom SaAtiiu to Timfmhtu i'j« HautdoHtikif according to the Feildtii 

> Ilttj ffrt nhitft. 

(Troni SdfcoK)> dircctioD W.) m 

9 [Before ^ftnc the UituTtry of tfij Ibrahim. which is tint so riot as that of 
the ttiinaiuiiatlft fiherif, I must observe, that Ibrahim tran-Eled. in the rainy s-a* 
sem r (hiring" which the Kawaia, inundates nil the country around its bank*-] 

3rd day. In ibo morning srrirr at Chimin, tlie dpirgl of tin** province* of [ho 
Fellsni era pin which are situated, on the lower course- of ihc Klein, and the resi¬ 
dence of KhnMi'. 

5[lt. Aiubilrso, a considerable (own, dusk'd On a small Bireatn- On. yoar road 
Ton bars hills on both rides. 

7th. KabW, n large town, larger than Khka, the capital of llomii. situated on a 
trihuiari of Ihc Kuwara. The town has six gates. The usne of the kalian, who is 
dependent upon KhahU is Olhnilm M.ipji. The inhabitants sjH-uk the llau? -1 
language- M tick ri «■ is cultivated., 

12th. TiSmlsalsu built of iced, but surrwjnr.frd by an ejirlh wall. t"Tn the fourth 
day after leaving Kebhi you leave rbe large place ralI■ d (h-bo at a short distance to 
vnur left. The laeiKutitte of the unlives is calti-d hy my Fellani inform ant, Jt'rmn, 
which lie eat* is identic with 'Sougbnl, us is really the case, forJiims is nothing 
hut l'lrma, 

1 Gth. Sai „ a large town surrounded by an earth wall, &ad \ n the inter!or bail t 
partly ofs-anh and partly nf avd, *ft oaten un the W. thorn of the river. The lan¬ 
guage of the natives is deritu^ nr Songhai. 

[According to Ibrahim* from Sot there are two roads lending to the w,] 

l^rh. iVhirgu, govmted by Oelnije. who in former times Eiu* been iutlnn of fill 
hiikscna* w host.- m Iwn is HOW Sbci kh 0 mar. 

19th, Saltan Madtt. 

2 tit. tfertehtfgQ, a ccutstderable place 

22nd. Yagn, govcrnvd by n Feliani of the name ofSuj,0; Fdlmt and Jt'rma 
being the languages spoken in tin? town. Durrs ts the principal Gjod of the inhabit* 
not*. The country is euVcivd with village-*, separated here and there by forest. 
Ilia rich In trees, and irrigated by ‘mall streamlet*. 

2£th, Arrive at Ihirt, the Fcllasl quArtcT mur Libttfco. which JS lie reason that 
bi-lh name* begin to Ik- ustd for the same place. In l>iri* which is built entirely 
of m-d, there ri p Felrin fOTrnioc railed Amiri, In the rainy season there is a 
large lake. 2 days long, to the N\ ofI>iri, navigated by loans. 

2’Jrh. Arrive at Ambtnda, n. large place, th-- first our of Mli.-cna from the K„ but 
under the Fellini. The naci res speak the Sought i langnnge. There ti a considerable 
market held here on Saturdays, The country which jnu pass during l fust two 
days is Very moUntaiuods; and, Ihoncb inhabited, is full of elephants and lions. 
There art- iu the rainy season pools of standing water. 

n-Jind, Jilg"jdi T a large town, whose bouses are bniltaf earth tmd retd*, Only a 
fe w hills, fools of standing water. 

n&th. Karly *n the Wniiig you reach a middle sized place of Miwdi ratril 
KdhiV. The Cfflittln' Hat, and full of (Inc tir.A Much cotton and ghuwuh. 

39tb. Urnhorl ( IIilmbcrij.a lingo place, inn mountainous country, rich In tim- 
Idj.mil thick Ly inhabitol. 

4HI. Karly ?n the numtiicg fttrivi- at the large town of [folia, whoso governor Is 

Midi Itule, a Fellani, like nwHoflb inlubiUnits. 

42nd, la i be evening Huiln/jL. a largt" tnarkel-tnwn, in a monntainons coitniTj, 
rich in rivalvts, and shaded by large tn-vs. 

(rtnl. About iWr Wfli Diinilsara, a large town. No trade. Ihuttua*. 

4 ub. SimiualiOT a middle siplace. Coautry hilly, 

45th, lfcrv t alski n large town. The garden*, which prtdncc eoltoti, rice* cojit, 
&C-, arc watered by channels Mountainous. 


* H Ihmilu-'lilMhi (Ppi* h( totlcul ;. vm vialled by Caillid, who miswrote ihe 

name £2 /jj-wefu W(4i, It was probably the place of pilgrimage visited by Aku, 
Scotl. ace Cooh-y's ■" Negruland, 1 ' Note 1#P.— Eu, 
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4*th. Ti'inine', a large low*, and scat of a eoveriinr, On (he road you behold thfr 
Kj»'ir;;. or rather h» inundation* dumi!* tie rair.v traMiii. at a Little distance to 
your rij'bt. Tbe principal produce is rice. 

Myth. Hrni?h =. rown bearing two bMHI, being called Kotina hjf the Sopghai 
people, ntnl Kari by the Fcltani. Svat or a governor, anti a cutniiLe ruble purW 
pl*ee, 

,11st, Nilliotigtt, governed by fla) Modi, tie brother of Ha) Oniar, lie Sulla n of 
Mj^-na- During tie rainy -reason tbe waler* of tfro Kawar* approach lie town 
with in a si rl distance. 

SJod, early, Falu'ma, A mountain Sft to your left on the iM. 

53rd. llamdallnhi, a Very large town, tic capital of titi pin of the FcMnni 
empire, whose *-ultan at present it Abmeda. the ton of MoLumnm Ldbbn. A tong 
day iJoerMT. 

Ifanidill.iihi, which, like S'kebi, was built by the felluiii, is at a ‘■hort dittaftCe 
from tbe S LI branch of the Kiiwiira, at tie point where Kotina is silusied. arid about 
£ Itnnn froth Itika., wbirb by the Fell ail! la called Main Haley, nr the Dark Hirer, 
while lie K.W, branch i* called Main- Knneu, of the White Hirer, Hot li-aving at 

[ Ifew-Tit llie river and tie bland Jiude, fritkced by it* two branches,. I add on 
tine racy 

Ffflni IlarndnUtihi tv 2'imfrttktu, 

according loo learned man, Ha) Mobtuatni'd hen ibs-Bakr, a naiivo of HmildalEulii. 
to which, after all absence of eleven years in Ycmiin, he is reluming, 

|Lt day. Fafiium, a large Sown, at n greal diehmet? frtUM the river, with a comd- 
durable marl-ct, Dukheu mud rtdrm the production of the Mill. The well* Tory 
deep, from 6!) to TO dra. A tong day "■ )nnruey, in an W'i;rtjr direction, 

Sod, Unu^ot, Hi the N. K a Large place of the Felfani, belonging to lie tribe 
of the Fenube, W ho ptHbru plenty of rattle, Tbe country l!*l ; ffluu ntai n* 
tow anii tie 8, 

3niL Kdruna (not to if mtEtaken for the ^W-mrifticKd pines' of lie same 
name si mated farther down the river, and in former Timer on the island Hade), 
a Ijrft town, at a tlwn distance from lie Bohr cl A*rek, and it the market'place 
for Meihi. The inhabitant* of K'inua beloaig to the Poughal, 

4<hr Ktusa, n considerable place, inhabit'd by Fcllani, with Sheikh Mo ha mined, 
and aitnalcd cl-rae ro the river. Kiev nod dakVu arc ihe principal product*. 

Mb. Srniivgchdlu, n Miiall village of the mix- Unilie, situated efofe to tic river, 
bptmmbula is the law place of tlie trcritury of HamdallrUii in ibis din’ctloo, and 
Haini.il 1 * Ittritorj begins, 

filb, Wra, another place of lie Fell.-im. of the tribe Gimbclh\ with three *ub- 
dlvbtntis, the Jnjehrobe, ihr Fillnt*, ai.il the Aud^lp. Tihrir chief is culled Sid, 
A long ilay, from sonm* till tuuiet. 

"ti. I’ninn re. a mu all village. with n mined population of Fcllaui and Songliai 
people. A abort day, 

situ Dika, i villagL' of the G imbelle-Fid Ituii. far fmitt tbe river, Iktwtcn | and 
‘2 o'clock i'.h-h da in general. 

llfth, Early in the morning arrive at Hie large |nwn Gduhi. situated upon the 
river, 

11th, Korohdiigo, a small village, 

12th. Kerii-ditigl, another small village, whence a small river, winding towards 
Gfui kh flow (i into the Kawam. 

HiL Arrive lefitrf uotni at K'kurn, a large town, inhabited by Fcllani, and 
govenird by Sullau "All. The whole coiutlry Is thickly cnltivatcd, 

Kith. Oregon]*, a lir^ place, lolnbthd by I'li-mas of the FclUni, and »urr«i-aniles| 
hy a great many small village*,. 

17lb. Kilhara, after having cr»«d the Kawara, (My informant (ells itir ibsl 
KiEtura in almost entirely iuhabllcd bv Songbui people.) 

Isih. Timhulith. 

flattiefrtnn 7$Mbukt& ti> nemdittldh t ( fl>#firar«f.> 

(Slow travel Line, about i, ln.-im per day.) 

L vi day, Gonia, a group of vil tage*. 

SiA fihilll, tic wire. * 
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3rtA. K'lrm limited on an island 10 the Flue River, which ii erased. Fltio trees, 
■lib, JWre+ # a considerable place on the Vt'. honk. 

5th, TitNiki (iMi \ ft lorga irAkkil town no the lake Tvk. 

tlth, Tindiruin. On the river. - 

nil, Anya., ft large group of villages to the X, cf the RSne Hjver. [Up to this 

• j l.LL-,- thp inhaldtuiM aiv Swnph^-!. 

fjih. Fnriniaka, inhabited.by Kuliin. 
uth. A village of the GImbeUft-Foinnr 
10th. Konari. mother of the Wraf. 

Is 1 tb, A maritet-town, inhabited hy the same, 
lith, Otne, a lar|;e town, 

13th. Iliimdalbdhi. 


[For the following ilit- Editor is indebted to the pdittnicis of Dr. E. Fauli + 
SfCftlsry to the Qtttllhr Uunscn.] 

Tin- first and greater part of Dr- north's Report aboal Atjlmdi-S *a» despatched 
from Tiblelliut before the rape .Ikion started fur the Sudan. The rest aifftrd, 
ftCt-ouipaihvd hy letters lo the Chevalier Sunset >, dated Kafr*, Km pi hr of I lorttd, 
ifjlb ami 'iStli of February, 1631. 

It appears that in the Ik "inning of December lul the travellers had tuft the 
aanliy of Ahir. and a little after Chrfcgnui they crogred at D.imi-rgn the frontier 
of (he Sudan- tin Ihe l;ih of January the three separated. Mr. RieliordhCm went 
hy Kinder htraiplit towards Kika, the capital of the Emperor of Boftio; Dr. Over* 
wejf made a geological ex. can ion to Marnuji and Gokr; and Dr. Iknli prtKfulcd 
Botilh. wishing, if possible. tt) fxplutv the won try of AdtMVjt, mil the waters flat 
fired the Nigvr from that hitherto Hfthtmwn district 

JJtfivivftCy Of p—", however, hindered him fjoso going farther than Karo, from 
whence tic intended Co take the shortest road to Kuka, in order to join Itiehardwn 
and Ovi-rweg. who likewise Ini to id all their goods, and Imped 10 find ft m-w iilp- 
ply ili-fi-isirnl with the Emjx-ror of Itnrnia. 

Dr. Hart It's rood, from DaEUfrgii to Kami pawed hy Tn^ua odd Kntsbna, through 
a wild forest Land, rendered unsafe hy plundering pD0 of Fe-Hflujs. The SniifW 
of Katihtia. who governs, pnrt of the cooolry of the Fdlanii, detained Dr. liirth 
some days, until he uatortL-d from him a lii^h passage money. 

The puKorof the Sqlfta ofSftkatri is described as kept up only by the imped- 
lion of targe tribute upon caravans Cine whole miunlry being (n ft |nwr und AvalIsg 
condition, whems in Bom'i a Wry fleurbhinp state of things is, on the contrary, 
visible, and European traveller meet every where with a kind reCi-prinft, 

Tin* Dad around Kami is very fertile and admirably ealliTft ted, being the ri-licit 
province of the empire. The M?a»n> however, when Dr- Barth paid a visit to this 
place was very unhealthy. This dr cnmu t an c.-, added to the low state of his 
finance*, rendered it necessary for him to haslca on at oucv to Kftka, 

Soon afterwards arrived IIlc melancholy news of the death of Sir. lilchardiv.p, 
which look place on the -fib of March, from dysentery, on the mad between 
Zioder and hiikft Dr. Harsh, whose letters arc dated Gdmmcl. March the I Ith, 
and Kiifcn, April the Jrd, received the Intelligence of the death of the leader of the 
e-st]H.-dirirtu on the J J3th of March. and hastcnwl on tn the capital of Homd, in order 
to make the utroton aim fl gel Hen ts. ilavinjr, ujs>n his arrival at Kiika. funtiil hu 
^applies, he borrowed some money from the ^'ezlr, El Haj lh-hhir, of mhoae ki.tid- 
neft thronirhmu he speaks in the highest terms. 

Oil Ihe 13th of April he tncntinns having ri'Ccived. the gratifying intelligence of 
the safety of Hr. Overwcg, who was on h-s roa.l (o Kiika. aid that the Ifttn-r liad 
written to Prnftftw Hi Iter, of Rerihs, 11 u the 11'lb of A prll, from Zirnlcr, Oft the 
2Hth of the MOJP month Dr. Ftanh gives a short notice of his first eacwrsiOn to 
Lake Tsdil. in the jrjHyk sOirOnridiog which, be had Vft'ft Oft hnrscWk font days — 


* Said to k the place of origin of the Sourai (SonebftQv who arc probably 
identical with the Ernni. a section of the Senh.ya, spread wvr the whole conntiv 
towards the El * 
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halfihetime in wukvr- at time* tip to bis horse's kck. Owingto the diffintlly 
he experienced in finding (he Juke, he begad Id suspect that, after nil, it was but a 
fuccesrion of swamp*,* After taring at length so-ecct-dcd in p?nctnliiu through 
riv maw of jungle. high grass* and forest, lie arrived in right of the lake* ami 
visiUii the Lands ij^ places between Angora d and Kawa. 

Od the 7th November the Ch^alii-r Bunsen received several letters which had i 
arrived at Tripoli with two malls, Ihe latter of which had come all the way from 
Knit a, id the short space of fifty-sis days. The diEcs of ihe letters nre from the 
ltrth of May io the |Ulb of August. 

It appears that Dr. Overweg, who returned frum his expedition to Marraji and 
Guler by wwy of STiuirr, joined Ur. Ilarrh iq KtTta in the Erst w<-rk of May. AftiT 
taring armtiged the rawHl necessary affiirs of the late 51 r, Itichurdton, Ur, I Earth 
Started, on the 20th of May, for AtLimnwn, the Sull.ni and Wzlr of Bo rad supply¬ 
ing hid* very kindly with everything decenary. He ttOEtwlal in a ranth-easteru 
direction through the coma try of lid- M^rghi - a heathen negro tribe which sepo- 
ruksthe Ikriiiiest from lh v Fellila*, and supplies, the slave tjrarkets of both They 
have their own language^ anil worship 5ti ^reed groves; their principal ItM-ge 
being a granite rock in iheir chief town, Kobtsht* 

At Mbn, the rapixal of the Mnndara country, Dr. Barth first saw the mountains 
of that name. They are not a connected chain, crossing central Africa from W, to 
E., but extend Into plains Inward* 5V,, and N, The moiEuMiu-range winch 
Figures on the maps under the name of Meqdif, L> noLhiltg hut a very *Ueji uu|!c 
htl, twhieh is surmounted by a Fcltatu village. 

At Iwgr, a few miles $$, of Mora, he cfnssnl a rivofrl coming from the Si. and 
flaw lug towards the Sharr* 

f T ifj, the first town of the Felitttafi, c* ftlKWit 100 miles from Ktikii, at the font of 
the maunlai n, which con fists only of huge gnmi re rocks. The enuu try of AdlltttWX 
has fine pasture grounds, auil produces excellent cattle. The Ft!lata* till the 
ground only by ukui of slaves, which, with ivory, form their principal objects of 
exjwt* 

Fifty-two mites farther mi is a place called Samwj and Ell miles beyond that, 
not far from Sultcri, Dr. Barlh discovered, on the 10th of June, the two principal 
river* of Adxrnawa—die Hcnui? (imdoulitedly identical with lhe Tsbaddn. which 
falls into ibe Lower eonrse of ihe mKT) and the fW, both of which rivers join at 
a plane will'd Ttw-pe. The Bonne, raid to be here nine days' journey from its origin, 
comes from die b and S.F, Is half an English mile broad, and altout nine feel 
deep, The Fum is only half a mile broad, wiih a depth of front three In four Pvt, 
Dr, Barth crossed them both not fur from iheir junction, the first in a canoe, Ihe 
second ou horseback. The vety strong current do wed due 55". The waters rise 
from the end of June until the end of September, 

Dr. Barth- ranched Yolo, the capital of Arfmunrti, on the 2 "Jnd of Jane; but 
Mohammed Lncl, ihc Sultan nf the Fell lata*. obliged him, to leave that place after 
three days' residence, because be tame fra m tEie Sbrikli of BtfuA, Ihe enemy of the 
Fellatus, and w M not provided with a rcconimm djtion from (he Sultan nf Sakai ft, 
*hrtws tlaw he bWftt of bring. The Doclftf arrived al Kiika on the 22bd of July,, 
tatisfled w Lib having established I he position of the watershed between the rivers 
flowing inio the Nigt-r and those running into the Lake Trad* A* bis guide, 
Mallem Kniofi, was detained by ibe Suliao at Yola, he hopes In lu-ar more respect¬ 
ing ibis important country of Adimn*1 ujn?u his return to Kdk.n, 

In, (he pumpv timt Dr. Overwrg had pul the kat together which hnd hewn carried 
all ihe way from r l ripeli* the Sheikh and hiiprtph taking the greatest interest in. 
llie perSirHiatiCrrl On the lHh of June the beat* carrying four guns, was huacbeil, 
Christ 1 .'i»id the " ixm\ Palmers ton,' and buistnl ihe Britltli top. Hr. Ovcrwwg 
started the neit day frtini /free, a small place near tiilka, on his first voyage on iIk- 
lake. AfU'f railing l!l miles h* EMiehivl at the first bland* of which there arc verv 
many* all coverivl vpih wood, full of inhabitant*, and abounding with liippopoblmi 
and elephant** The eastern eoa-t of (he lukr cullml AoJirm-I iWdi is not marc 
than CO miles distant fmm rtn.v, bul the Inke wains tn extend frmn N. ti> s, still 
BinrC- It h from ID to U English feel deep, the water being sweet ami clear* 

* 1 he same occurred to Major Den haul. 

1 There arc with the mission two Fngfali railon - a carpenter and stioihor.— Eov 
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Daring tlte rainy season it enters the country of ttorpu in a N,E r direction, 
whi’tv il in the sand. At intervals the lake has boon dried up altogether, 

the last rime tamp six Jeans bch- 

The flut>l<\mu*y or Che pagan inhahitnnto at the islands, are piffltCS, and are con- 
Btautlv at war with their tirighliours of Baruu. and W*Ani . They use sen 
base*, marc than 40 feel in length, without but propelled hy Lang poles. Dr. 
• fiver weg virierd fifteen of lh^$r vilUgNtimd *'34 everywhere well recem-d hy the 
nn lives, some of whom even accompanied hlin bank to Kukji. lie was prereuted. 
hy hostilities existing between the adjacent tribes from exploring the northern and 
eastern short** ; hut did iuit return before tlie Slh of August to K uka, whew he was 
received hj l>r. Barth with good tidings from Europe: the lon^-desired letters* a 
fresh supply, ami the donation of II. M- the King of Prussia hwvmjtp arrived. 

Dr. OrtrwBg conclude* hi* las t letter with tliu news that ihe old Sulfcin of Widal, 
w ho had visited Mecca, and CnilMtioople, was jtirt dead, *fid that there w a* some 
hfijJO of vtairing that country, The intelligent JUn I UUl&c Sheikh of Bomif is very 
anxtptn to possess a squadron nf I'uiropeau l>oal4 on the lulre, ami proimt*-5 every 
assistance in his power to the msKrioU. 

The travellers ex peel that it would occnpv twelve monlhv to finish tbrir exami¬ 
nation of the short* H.jf the I rite on the E, ami N., a yet al«iwt entirely unexplored, 
nml to visit (he COOPtry of the Bagherniis. 

The money and goods which had tarn sent Wit hy the British (.kovemmerit for 
the late Ur-KicbiMua had, hy Lord Mrsi^I orders-, been placed at their 
disposal, to enable them to carry Mil the object! of (he mission. They Imd already 
availed ihentsepcs of (k favourable disposition of the Sultan of Bormi io Mntliidt 
with him* on the part of England, a treaty of commerce, which (nay be considered 
as the first step Edwards the snbstitntion of a ocnnniercial ijitefcuurfc and exchange 
of the rich prod Oct* of that part of Africa for the stare trade. 

The ultimate ohject of the tfttwltere b Still to codenvour to cross the centre of 
Africa in a S.K dlrecilon, to the coart of Moinbos or to VfluUfl^ for which 
purpose they have already found an experienced guide and collected much valuable 
info .-mo tion-—Up, 
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XIL —Proceedings ot ikt South Sea Island't. By Capt. J. E. 

Ejuki^E, R,N, ConmiuDlcalfld bv the Admiralty, 

[Read Jlareh JO, 1£5S,] 

Iftr Afajetly'* SJfiip JJ li*n<uuinh,* r 

Sm, Sydney,, October 10, 1^49. 

1 Have tb(! honour To acquaint you, fur tin* information of n?f 1/mjt 
Cuinminiionm rf the Ailmirdly, | hat bar ini: Iwrii assiiNil by the Go viniar-in- 
ehlrf of Kfw Zealand of the satin factory state of affairs in that colony, and 
ihm ihnrc w*s no probability of any tEwurbimt’c Taking place T 1 tuikd from 
Auckland in her Majesty V vhin arider my command, on the l-Krh* of June, 
leaving r>n.Lens for the Fly," + Bhortly expected from SyilnCJ, to remain on 
that part or the station during niv aIHence, J anchored in the liny uf l>tjinl* 
the mlJowin^ liar, and mnnineJ till the -Jjfh. when, having jucermuod that 
every thing was quiet in that neighbourhood, and Likely to remain to, I fm> 
reeded lo the Samoan or Navigator Islands, hearing-do for a few ho» off ft 1 no 
or Savage Uiand, on tile Gch of July. Having found out fnurt ihc ruidves who 
flocked on hoard that there were no English ntivtwnarics or white j>cr*.i>its on 
the bland (although 1 brlkie there is arm native Christian teacher rumldhlied 
there),! eontinuea my courw to Tao (imeorredly termed Manna cm the charts), 
tile weatherman of the Nknbtar group; heaving-te to eomtnimicate with the 
chief ml ictuionary on the ftth. On the 9th 1 entered the harbour of Fago 
Pago, in TnluiU, remaining till the l‘2tli ; and anchored. at A [bin, in IJ|:tafcit r 
whenfl her Majesty's eonsal, Mr. Prilehanl, resides, nn the J3|h. Frarn Apia, 
1 visited in bruts, ilc-rom famed by ihe consul, the harbour of Saluafula to the 
eastward, nnd the inland of Manano to live wertWpni, and vailed for the 
FArndly Islands on fhe 25th, J anchored in Pori Refuge, Vavau, on the 

3)0th; and at UfoltO, thn- residence of Elm* king of the whole gTOIIp, on [hf> 1st 
of August, Having waited on Kinm George, and liiVrwanfo mterlaincd him 
on board, I proeemled to Tanga-tabu on the 4th, quitting the Friendly group 
finally on the 9ib*f August. 

Thinking it advisable TO vi«;t all the puiaovy station* at present (Main* 
tained in the feejee I* lands tlout ill number), 1 rannmnieated with Lulcctqliii, 
ihcltJilinn for (he windward per I ion of the group. On the llth, and anchored 
at Levuka, in the ktand of Ovokn, on the 12lh. Fiom this harbour 1 ridtnl 
Vows, the boutf-quarteri of the Wesleyan mission \ the t*o resident nds- 
lioDIHts, (he Rev. Messrs. Lvth nnd Culvert. accump.inying me fb# following 
day tfiihe ncijjhlmunrvg island of Ran, the ripi e«I and res id mce of Thakamhau, 
TaiA ill-oOS, Ln'ad chief nf Feejce. This chief having returned my visit on 
board, 1 mnum'd al Ovtifau nil the Iftsb, going ihrn to Nandi, and Bua. or 
Sandalwood Ray, which lattif 1 quilted on tin* ’>2nd. Reluming to Ovolau 
to land the pilot, I made soil for the New tlehridi'i on the Srth ; and calling 
*(f Aueiteom on the 3Qth. anchored in Krtilutian Rav, Tuna, the same 4v. 
Hating tailed round that Island, enmnsunitatirig nccxsfftttally with the Tuiliu'q 
atiil luok^l into Dillon Bay, Erromango, an ihr- Ue of September, 1 visited 
"V ate, or SitiJwidi blnwf, Jell gen, \.n New Caledonia [ where? 1 found the 
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chief ;l very well disposed [»crson>f and the three Loyalty Ishmdf— Nea„ 
Lifu\ imd Nijrr. in lUCWKiodt arriving K the ijljnd of Pino (&t which jjncc, 
a* at Ancitcum, some Sydney merchants have farmed an establishment fur 
collecting sandalwood, Sn*. > on the 20th of SeptrmW, tin the iSad I sailed 
for Nnmcs, a district on tbe western coast of Newf Caledon in, where affrays 
a h»i'c taken place with (he crews of Kimfalu ood IradriN (several of wboru |):ho 
been killed tlurini; the last two years), touching at ditferent points where corn* 
ttmiiKtition could In 1 had With the chiefs. J Living made all the inquiries pos¬ 
sible, consilient with our ieninnn uf the New Caledonian linguae, and the 
■Mlwr gcaentlly observed with respect to all orutthkh cm these eonatj, 1 
quitted them on the 2Stii. and amicd at Sydney on die "thor Odalwr, 

Sm many didetent gwniir* r>F islands have been tailed during this CTuiMS that, 
to prevent confusion, 1 have thought it advisable to draw up » Report upon- 
the present state ol'wrh, and of my proceeding* thereat: and I take the liberty 
of calling their Lordship** at ten lion lo that on the New Hebrides, New Cale¬ 
donia, and the Loyalty Islands, places little known, except by the Sandalwood 
traders, hut which, I'rnrrt their proximity to our Auvtraliun ffllotib, the nature 
of the trade carried on w ith them, and the cm i deque ncc* likely to app.w 

to require more immediate iltcotiou than any of tim other iiJ«Dnlt in this part 
of the Pad fie. 

II. G. Ward, Ewp. M.P., 1 have. &r. 

&c. &e. (Signed) Jews E. Eis&tvt. Captain, 

Secretary, Admiralty. and Senior Officer on the Australasian Station, 


Samuan, or Nanigaior Inlands, 

1. Any report I can make cm the state of affairs in these islands must lie 
considered only as supplementary to that of Captain Maxwell, of the “ Dido,” 
with a copy of which lie furnished euc, and tu whose Opinions [ hog to express 
my full concurrence. 

2. Captain Worth, of she “ Calypso," will have acquainted their Lordships 
that the war which war pending during (he I lift of the 11 Dido” to UjhjJu, 
shortly afterwards broke out, and. I am Sony to *aV, Still ootilindpil w hen [ ar¬ 
rived there. The war canoes Monging lo the MaW-um party, which had liecn 
imed by Captain Worth and detained in the custody of her Majesty’s consul 
at a pledge lor the payment of SDH dollar* 25 cents, dtsriaf a sum of 
dollars 50 cents, demanded as an imfcmtiS (Initio n for hoses utfltml by Ibrei^n- 
cr* at the hands of that party, were soon after returned by MuliftM; end as a. 
prtKif of the jtoeiiic feelings of that and the other chiefs towards Great Britain. 
I rut mention that after the sailing of the ,L Calypso," these canoes remained 
merely hauled up in Mr. PnLchAxd'i enclosure, without any attempt bang 
made lo recover them until regularly redeemed. 

Among the items charged against Mulictoa, the priueijod one, of 1000 
dollar* for 1 ‘ Sunderland * eh a ftol, burnt,” refer* to a in tho dis¬ 

trict of A ana, destroyed when, according to national custom, the village* of 
that district were burnt by their enemies. This chapel was built (ils if mmatlr 
the case) by the natives themselves ; and ia situated on ground (be pro¬ 
perly of the public, or. as it ii here termed, ” the Land of tin- Sons nf tho 
Chiefs," It also appear* to be somewhat doubtful if the building id question 
was intent fetidly set fire (oj and even if it were, the war party seemed tu have 
Considered it merely as their enemy** property, a* they took '[(articular care io 
prevent the dre reaching on adjoining house, containing llic printing-press of 
the London Mission Society, 

After reparation was mode, ami the sum or equivalent required for this 
chape! paid by Mallctoa, the missionaries waited on him. and offered to return 
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it, nrcnhlincr to Samoan cuicm; but it was declined t wjlhat the articles re pre¬ 
senting ibat vain* still remained with Mr. Prirfccbird. The other sums were, 

I believe,, prtld ttl the respective rertOns on whnsp bflijilf they bud been dp- 
ntjpirhx!, and no mm plaint Of allusion ti« ever made la me hy any of iho 
cbh fs during oir stay, with respect to the indnnointion lints paid by them. 

Mtl lrlai, with hit war jrarty remained, however, at the fort of MoHnuu, ■ 
within a short distance of Apia, id I IllKlgli Captain Worth hud tli;iu|nlod that 
ho should ns move Fitun that locality. It may be here remarked, that although 
Malkina U the chief of the highest family, and generally considered the 
leading- man of the Mamma party, he has, in fad, no more authority, in a 
military |>oint of view, ibn any other chief, all ntfuin IwiEkg settled by a 
H fbno,'" or gomnml council, whore each Hi lie JislricE has it, 1 * deputed ILH-akOr. 
When hli name alone is mentioned therefore, il by no mean* follows that the 
act* gpafeea of are to be attributed 10 him |>er*omdly, but to (he whole of the 
party with whom he is connected. 

y. On my arrival ai Apia I found this to be the situation of affair*, the war 
on iho p*rt nf Manono consisting more in keeping their runners out of pas- 
session of their lands, and joltrv forays, than in regular engagements : and on 
ifrat of Anna, who were residing with their allir* nF Atna. in i k-i ri lt prepa-m-d 
against attack*. Ad no complaint whatever was mad# by bar Majesty's con¬ 
sul, or any other British subject, of the behaviour of clthcf party towards 
them, I did not consider myself justified in insisting on the evacuation of 
MMiatm, nr in interfering in any way in the war, rterpt by roedhitlon. 
With this view I proposed lo Malic! ua fn visit nip on board, wlneh he did 
ini mediately, but 1 found lie had Very little lt, and was afraid of 
committing hiiPlaolf; some points of etiquette interfering Willi the arrange- 
mem of their differedpe*, mom than any teal cuuw uf com plaint on either 
side. Two days after ward a I virnt—inonpinid by her Majesty's consul, 
and Mr, Williams, tod si 1 of the Unitid States, who acted as interpreter—■ 
to ^ikludA, near which purl is situated Lili Ltifi, the heud-tparrm of she 
forces of \ana and A ton, end had an intcrric* with the chief*. These men 
declared tbeutseives must anxious for peace, desiring only to return to I heir 
own houses, and to tip [n?nnii(ed to live tin an equal looting with their neigh¬ 
bour* ; and in ibis 1 believe they were |nrfceily si uccrc. 

Captain Mb* well having mi riprtrly explained Hie Cau.sC* of this war, it ia 
nmweerary fur me to recapitulate them; but it should be remarked that this 
differs from former wars in the oxislcncc of a large neutral party whu refuse 
tu take part eei hostilities from religion,-; Feelings, although, belonging a* they 
4<* lo tho [seople expelled, they ate equal sufFerera with the Either*; and lluiir 
fnkuilHe « the inure remar Guide, as, Were they la unite their forces, they 
would be srtroiur enough to finish the war jti u blow', 

'L'hcsc Eupn u nre very ilpilruus that 1 slrnuld medialEi between the parties, 
and llMJ my influence in obtaining permittkra for them in return to their lands, 
and l consequently exerted my self lo procure this arrangement, but without 
•uec™. I acn not without hope, however, iliat ilse Influence of this party, the 
probable desertion of some uf Mali etna's allies frum the neighbouring island of 
EiavnLE, who wish tu return to their linnicg, untl the knowledge of the disa[i- 
probatitill and contempt witli which thesti puftry Wart are lucked U[k>ii by 
huropfuiu, will shortly cause a coition nf hestilitiea; especially' us the 
Manona jmrty c*q have little or no hnjw, hi the altered state of affairs, of re¬ 
taining the ^nialu," or governing power, hy their continuance, 

I addressed, in the course ol communication with them, terenJ Idler* lo I he 
chiefs ul both pcrtkM, urging lIigul to composo iheir differences, and unite in 
fcra»Off a regular government, which Ctmhl aknp mnir their country prettier- 
uus and respected, I also rpeowmendcd the adoption of a national tbg f there 
being this time ouc or iwi> small vessels Bailing out nf the port of Apia under 
3i^ culiCMif whatever, which, should tlcir trade iiHSWd# tiiighi be a, uprioiu 
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nmilfr of inconvenience to thrmsoCYct and others. These jvcniDmcndatloua 
wore very w-ell ncnied, jnnkularlj hy tlso ncstnl pmrty t and L have no 
doubt will meet wli.lt attention when tile war k brought to oh end. 

4. There arc very few lurbigwra -who are net luljeci* of Great Britain in 
these iiluuli, and the conduct of the natives towards all of them, froEo fier 
m fllajcdy'l consul ami the mi “ternaries down wards, i- in the highest tit w-rec kind 
and rebjriiiifuL, l da tint U L lkic there ts a country in the world where a white 
man, hut more puticultriy tm Ku^ikFmmn, may consider Ins life iiud properly 
mare secure, oven In the middle of the distractions of war, I hurt hi this. On 
my visiting the district aF Luluninrgii, 20 miles distant from Apia, in one of 
the ship's boats, whither the whole of ltie Mahatia force hud (.'tmt. 1 mt a War 
expedition, our party loaded in the midst of them with the turnout confluence, 
and a display of areas on our part would hare been aonshEc red ua. unpcce^ary 
and wuiUli AS ill any purl uf England, nor does any foreigner aver think of 
carrying arms for bis protection. The plunder now and then cenphind of 
con si'ta of occasional thefts {never aceom panted by violence) committed in 
the provision-ground* during their owners* absence-, wild appear to me tu be fir 
fewer than wrouW occur in any other country under like ciRattitiQCct. In 
the few cases of wrecks n bach have lately ha ppened the people have all been 
well treated ; and although in one or two instances attempts have been made 
tu keep some of the property Hived, it has always been given up on a proper 
demand being made to the chief* ; and U should he remembered that here, ax 
in all the I'olyue-ian Islands before the introdaction of Christianity, ww a* 
Were considered o tiering* liioric to the ends, 

Mr. Pfitdwd 0 - 1*0 in Formed me tturn the difficulties first encountered by 
him in procuring a site for a boose, ike., have been removed, he having now 
nilndlast'd su modi u» ho rqnim For tiutl purpose; and thul the practice of 
ki lllnsjj hi* horses, which urtise From ignorance of their use, and the damage 
dune by them to the young bread-fruit trees, is quite discontinued. 

fitm twe in which redress wax claimed hy Captain Worth, i>n behalf of the 
British subject niiitmcl Thomas While, for an assault commit ted on hiui by 
Some natives of a yfihqre named Sunqtuu, In Ju!y t Ift-JS, reuciin* unsettled; 
hut the chief* acknowledge the wrong, and promise redress at the termina¬ 
tion of the War, the village m question being Bt present deserted by its usual 
occupants. 

6. The great disadvantage these island* (especially Upolu and SavaEJ) tie 
under is the want of anything approaching to a government. Even where the 
iJ nunto,” or power, waft with any district nr |iurty. It Seems pever to- have Ueco 
exerted in making laws, but hi oppressing their neighbours. There exists a 
fmle nf Commercial Rcgulotfona, drawn un hy Captain Wilkes, of the United 
State* A T avy, fur the whole of the Samoan Island*, signed by tamo of the inin- 
equl ehiois of tlpoiu; but there is no authority to enforce any of it* enact- 
iwntl A harbour duty of five dollars u [laid by all merchant ihiji* to Pea, 
or Poneii, chief of Apia ; but it U looked u[Htm in the light of a private pre¬ 
sent, and serves no purpose but that of throwing a little more money intotbo 
hands of the Euro;iean trader!. Weio the present vexatious wars it an end, 
it would be very dcstmbta that the attention of this people should be turned 
toward* the braulimn of a code of tawi^ ami the rstnulisiiruont .of gome author 
riry strong enough to put I hum into execution. From tlLuir aralnriral habit*, 
arid the custom of determining everything in “funas ” or councils, which are 
conducted with ndmirahle order and gneai plitwiess, I should think thorn much 
more titled for the am of government than for war, lor which they certainty 
have no genius. I have no doubt the influence c*r her Majesty’s consul will 
he directed towards this must desirable object when pace will admit of It: 
and lam Bure ihat.JUy suggestions from an officer ill her MuWly’f employ- 
ment will at way a receive attentive consideration from tfon natives. " 

Only one complaint of the conduct of a British subject was brought before 
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me by some of the chiefs, and that was merely of (lie practice of orwnmjt-hlflp 
them in money transicliona. 1 took the opportunity of acquainting ike indi¬ 
vidual, however, that the tliidi had lull power to re move from the evutdry 
lprei|TOfF* who i|id not behave with nbnlicnct lo the Imj they might think 
]»ra|'ier tin make ; and that ihlililii JUiy wdkfowlnl complaint o? hud CDhdurt 
be nude lo me, aerenijiani ■ *i I by s fsm | nt-fi t that die |iemnn offending mifht lie* 
removed from the Island, I should riot hesitate to comply with it. I believe 
SLJiis intimation will have a cowl effect urn rip the Uiilbii residing hem; who, 
however, are in general very well behaved. 

#. From the smaller proop of Manna, and the island of Tuluilla, I had no 
reports hut of the tnmt itttUiisctor}" tulure. The w hole of tin? population ol 
l ho h inner, and nearly all of the Utter, bnvts embraced t 'hrbli j n ity ; and both 
have absolutely refused to take any part in the War. Taluilh has the ttdvim- 
tape of so mo ierm of erutcmnicrri ; there 1*1 up seven ruling chiefs, who de¬ 
cide upon measures for the general adoption, I wo* informed that the small 
portion remaining of the heathens (not flnrc 1L>U) would willingly have joined 
their brethren in Upoiu, hill lire |»rcveuEeiJ by the decision, of the chiefs, who 
have prohibited all laierroamr wick [hut t«biuJ during liie continuance of 
hostilities. Severe I ehieft whom 1 met at Papa Pago, jiartk-uforfy Hfnina, 
the husd of that district, spoke to me nf their jlronj? attachment to (irent 
Britain, and their determination to cultivate the arts of peace. No Complaint 
of any kind wai brought lo me at either of thr*e places. 

7. From all the gtcronntR I could cdlret, ihe nnpalatkrj of these Blands 
Nwirulalit diminishing, more particularly iJiiriut! the East year and u half, |irin- 
CijhIEv from the effects of the iuMtjiiurf-cttutfti.* su phrased lo have been brought 
from Tahiti, About let! months since, and will eh lilK roll through the whole of 
the group. The number killed in the war is ttietmiiiil entitle, uid is not estimated 
■ t more Thao 200 tinea iti commencement; bus the diseases incident to hat) 
fund and Oi|K>sure are said lo have nccoaianLd a consid* table mortality, Th«W 
best acquainted with the Subject consider the diminution to be not Irs* than 
£ fHT cent, during the abiqye period* 

«. The unlives are beginning to buve a pood notion of tho value of money, 
particularly at Apia, where many whalers touch, who trade also, and where 
goods may he boncht from several storekeeper!!, The islan d * seem tit for 
[Trowing every tropical production, and there is a ureal quantity of rich level 
land in all. Their only staple, however (with the exception of a tittle arrow- 
root, which fetches a toktikln price hi (he Sydney market), is cocoa-nut oil, 
worth on the spot l2f. a ton, ami sells in London Tor dOf. Tbair contribu¬ 
tions lo the Mis-ionary Society ure gi-ncrullr marie in this oil, end they also 
butter it fi.ff goods with the storekeeper^, The greatest quantity produced in 
any year Jim not, however, exceeded 100 ton*; the result, probably, of u few 
weeks* labour. Ten times that quantity might be mim'd, without any ditliculty 
from the potent trm. as immense numbers of rucon-iiuta are left to perish ; 


* In the discussion which (allowed the reading of the paper with respect <o (In; 
extraordinary mortality amongst the native^ of the Salmon Mauds from hooping* 
coagb. it was Dirnli-otu.'-d by Sir Woodbine Parish ns worth notice perhaps under 
such circiiJikslancrt. that amongst thu people of ?oulh America, where hooping* 
cotigb was almost as much dreaded as sriulJpo*, ivrrn'm-tti-it had produced n 
Ten? reuinirk.itt 1 1 l l modification of dll disease In a pivot many cases when it 
hail been applied to Children and other* Ijti'uuring under severe altncks of 5 l 
S*i much so, that when vaccination was first Introduced at Burnto Ayres, it wu 
feelieTed for some lime by (he medical men that It vn»a specifii; not only against 
one,^ but against two of the meet filial disordurs of that part of the World, Sir, 
Chtliu after*arth- Stated, that amongst the North American Indians, where hooping- 
H^MiRh was very fatal (p the irihes in the far west, the tame idea prevailed as 10 the 
efficacy of vaccination tp cases of that eompEai ht, as well SS against smallpox. - Ed. 
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ami, should they turn their attention to |jlanting for the purpose, it is impossible 
to my u> what amount this valuable article might be produced, 

A few WK8.ll vessels trade from Sydnry, but ibe wants of the people are 
pr inri pally sup | plied by A inoricatl whaler 1 . who, aa mentioned above, trade a] *i. 
There are a fevr entile Oft the island, most of them the projierly of Mr. 

* Pritchard and Mr. William*, the consul of the United Shtrs who supplied 
Its with good beef at 0 wodeWto rule, ns well u yams and [Hiinptlita. rniin 
l»th these gentlemen 1 rcaarcd every assistance during our slay bL Fpclu, ns 
well as from the mlnkmiiirii, whose influence with the native population is 
deservedly great. 

9. No foreign ships of war hate visited these is lands for several years, but 
vessels niBniTtnl with the French mission occasional ly tout'll At tipolu ami 
Tu[iiiIk- Then? arc two priests, members of this minion, who have small 
nogregodbu in the neighbnarfaood of Apia. They seem to be quiet, in- 
oHV'cistve men, but no cordiality ciiitt between them and Ibt'ir Protestant 
brethren. 

10. Before Ewing New Zealand the Governor-!rv-Chief of that colony bad 
Supplied tie on tboir In. half with some useful articles for presents to tEiosc 
chief* of the 1 tiHi' n 'ot island*, Who might l>e considered entitled, IrUiii their 
Bitiu hmnt and respect to her Msju0 Government, m this compliment. 
Such favours I found were eery much esteemed, more Irom the proof thus 
afforded of the rem imibrancL 1 :liey and their country were held in by tbn 
llrilish f loverllluimt, than In mi llie intrinsic Value of tbe prevent, which wai 
generally mull. To die chiefs of M«iua. and. Tutuiltj, and the chief of A pit, 
attached to the neutral party, 1 accordingly paid this mark of her Majesty's 
Oh our, and I feel sure it will be gratefully remembered,* 


Friendly Islands. 

1. The whole of this group, Comprising Vflva.il, with nuuieroua ‘mailer 
islands 1 those of llabo.! (the principal of which ore, Foa, Lifnka, Ovolavti, 
and NaomlEi), and the island or Tonga-tabu, am? it present under the dominion 
of George Tobou, who unites in Elis ncisnn the dignities of King of Vim 
ami TlnbaL, Arid that or Toi Konakabottt, which gives him the sovereignty nf 
Tonga, to which latter bo succeeded on the death of Josiah Tebou. This 
chief IS, by all accounts, 11 very superior person, nnd what I saw of him (ended 
to ronobonite I lie general Ift'prt. His authority ia very grvat ill Vnvau and 
Ifubui (the population of which ts almost cntih'fy Christian), and is arkmiw- 
iedged In Tonga, although the heathen party, which comprises about half the 
population of that island (the whole being rati mated at 8,000 to 10,(HX)), do 
not readily yield him obedience. In cooscauCoc* of this feeling, he usually 
reside* at tifuka, where I saw r him, junl where he returned my visit. The 
condition of Vnvau and llibii ia perfectly quiet, the Wulfjan mitsianshci 
having great influence, which they exercise with much advantage to the 
native*. At longa-uibu the heathen part of the jiopulution reside in three 
forts, of which one onlv, that of ilea, wilEiin three miles of Nukualofa {famed 
fla the scene nf the death of Commander C raker, of the 41 Favourite ") t is 
kept Jfi repair. Nukualofa h the town off which ihlpi generally anchor, anil 
is the brad .qua iters of the Wesleyan mUston in Tonga. One of die heathen 
fori? (Mail) Iia* for some yean put admitted a Protestant Diisiiwiirv, and 
both that and Bci have each a French Roman Catholic priest, w ho have made 
a few converts j blit, as in Samua, there is no feeling of cordiality, but the 
contrary, between the two sects. Should George Tobou live for a* few yean 
(mid he is a man apparently alwiut 45 years of Uge), it is probable that ail the 

* Ft* d-n interesting paper On the olimolugy of these ml.indi^ tee iJle Samian 
Reporter of November, L&4Sk—Ei>. 
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popdllki will become Christianized, and the fuGresstaa of hi# §on bacMtippd; 
but niiauiil Ms dirnlk happen ut uti early period, dispute* will <-4-Ttsiiti3y arise aa 
to the sovereignly of like different islands, and etrll war be the consequenre, 
%*ldc 3 i he dignity «f Td Kanakabulu, wlneb give* the right to rule in 
Tonga, [here u another and a higher One called Tui Tonga, the holder of 
which ii Cull side fed to be A kind of mmd J if rwnuge, and above the TOTH til' # 
government It is said that the Romm Cathniir party advocate for their own 
Views the right of the present Till Tonga (one of their convert*} to the actual 
rule, end that the heathen party would perhaps assist them ; but ns the ortuc 
must L'Ttpire with the present bolder, and he is imbecile, Jt Is not probable 
that there will be much trouble on hU account Georgtt hiS, under any eir- 
cunisiuncca r die whole power in his hands at present, having governors at tho 
islands where he is not actually presoot, and. a regular Government ut all, 
with laws for the punishment of efrendere. 

_ 2, Before leaving New Zealand iifion this cruize among the islands, tho 
Governor-in'Chief of dim colony communicated to me a COTrespondfmeo 
which had tjheji place between hlj Enotllency and Juriuli and George Tobou, 
on the subject of the cession of the sovereignty of their dominions to the 
Queen of Great Britain, with a letter from her Majesty's Secretary of Stale 
for the Colonies, In answer to Sir George Grey*! Despatch, desiring him to 
decline such offer on the rart of the British Government, but lo cijhvm Iht 
M ajesty's friendship, and her desire for the advancement of prosperity, civilt- 
injion, and religion in their islands. 

^ Sir George Grey having requested mo to deliver bis answer to this effect to 
George fubou, 1 did so accordingly, nnd took ncrasdort to assort ruy conviction 
tint the fear eiprmod in Ids letter, before alluded tn, of the oniTuuchmunts 
of the French fa fear which Seems to bo generally entertained among the 
Islands nf the bd£c), was groundless. The king, however, having lately 
been a sufferer from tho threats of a French citizen, who, according to inn 
account, had obliged him to pay a ium of GtH) dollars os an indemnification for 
lasses incurred in the island of Tuctgu-iiibu, by the ueU of the natives* was 
very desirous that the facta of the cut should be staled to the British Govern¬ 
ment, It Hp[K-ui^ that idrutit two years since a French nierehsat named 
Marue, having arrived with a cargo of goods at Tonga, received permission 
from the king, at the rectucst or the Rev. Mr, Thom**, chairman of iho 
Wesleyan mission, to establish himself there: his goods being deposited in 
the mission-house till a building could bo prepared For himself. Tin: native?, 
however, wlm iuive a great divSiko to the 1'ronch, burnt down two houses sue- 
oeativtly, wMlal in process of removal to oilier sites which if, Irlaruc had 

E urehnsed ; the first from lie king, and the second from .mother chief. The 
ing being unable to delect tike offender*, caused like purchase-money of both 
these house:* to be returned loM. Muruc, who accordingly was no actual J-treor: 
and in process of time he was allowed lo pul up and inhabit another hail ding, 

A tmbI befog about to sail tor Tahiti, M, Manic, however, bad written w 
complaint to the governor there of this trcattncril + and in a. vory few months 
the “BnllanUs” corvette arrived to Inquire into the case, Thu king com¬ 
plains, that though unwell, he was ordered on. board, when a severe lecture 
W u* read to him hy the captain, and ho was desired Co Ike very cure I ni in Iti* 
treatment of French citizen* in future. No indemnity, however, was asked 
for, its no loss had I icon su-italned, und M. Milntc continued lo reside on tho 
ivluntl. A k*w months ago a smutl outbuilding attached to his house tru 
upaia burnt down (the natives assert by the Duvltsinctl of hi* OWfl. W^anti), 
and ft tew articles of limit] value were mi wed, Supposed to have been rtolcn, 

1 lie king having CAUKd all the neighbouring house* tu bo searched, without 
effect M, Mint dEnwial as an indemnification. cocoa-nut ul[ to the value 
wo dull are, threatening, thwt in the event of a refusal, a mu-of-W ihuuld 
re um an destroy the place, and hfotfog that hi* forbearance alone prevented 
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rigffrouv measures being adopted by the ‘•Brillantc" on a former occasion. 
The question was debated in an assembly of the chiefs, many of whom wore 
indisposed to accord with the demand ; Imt the king, taking (as he told me) the 
advice of the missionaries, persuaded them thot it was better to yield than rtln 

* the risk of more severe treatment br a ship of war. The sum of GOO dollars 

• was accordingly raised by the people bringing a quantity of provisions which 
were sold to some w halers then in port, the king making up the balance of 174 
dollars, being nil the money he possessed; and M. Maruc departed in his own 
vessel for Tahiti, giving George an acknowledgment that he had no further 
claim on him. 1 believe there is no doubt that M. Maruc, during his stay on 
the island, had been constantly annoyed by the conduct of the natives, in 
spite of all the king could do to prevent it, and of the efforts of the Protestant 
missionaries, who cannot in this instance be accused of exciting the native 
population against a foreigner, as they had befriended him from his arrival. 
Bat the king naturally expressed great alarm at the prospect of demands 
being made ujwn him’ in this manner, fearing that it might be done, not 
merely with a view to extortion, but to the weakening his power, or ultimately 
depriving him of his dominions. I explained to him that complaints of the 
conduct of French citizens should be made to their own Government, who 
could not be supposed to entertain any such evil intention towards him, and 
would not willingly allow him to bo imposed on. As the king, however, has 
no regular secretary or confidential person about him capable of drawing up 
any rum plaints of the kind, he has no means of taking such a step, and re¬ 
quested that I would acquaint the British Government with his situation. 

3. It is certainly to be regretted that there is no consular or other agent of 
any European power in these islands to whom such disputes might bo referred, 
anil who could give the king advice and assistance in forming his government; 
which from his character, as well as his acknowledged authority, might be a 
tolerably strong one. Such an officer might also he of service in securing the 
succession of George’s son, the only means of keeping these numerous islands 
united and prosperous. In a commercial point of view there seems no chance 
of their ever occupying a high {tosition. They are of small size, and for their 
extent arc tolerably well populated. Cocoa-nut oil, as in the Samoan group, is 
almost the only article of export of consideration to Europeans. There is 
some traffic, however, between them and the Feejecs in smaller articles; and 
numbers of Tonguese go there to build their large double canoes, as they have 
themselves no timber fit for the jwrpose. 

4. The few British in this group arc generally well conducted, and no eom- 

E Iuints were brought to me against any of them. Fort Refuge, in Vavau, 
ring tbe l»est harbour, and the most resorted to by whalers, there are more 
English and Americans there than at the other islands. Several applied 
to me to be taken away; but as some of them were under sentence of labour 
on the public works, for desertion from their vessels, kc., I declined to inter¬ 
fere in such eases. They are, I was assured, generally well treated bv the 
natives, who are (both Christian and heathen) very well disposed towards the 
British. There tan be little doubt that Christianity will, ultimately, become 
the religion of this |*>ople: but there does not seem much hope of a rapid 
progress in civilization. From the fruitful nature of their land, and the mild¬ 
ness of the dimate, they have few wants unsupplied, and no stimulus to indus¬ 
try. The king, however, as mentioned before, is a very intelligent man, and 
several chiefs and others, educated by tbe missionaries, exhibit a tolerable 
•hare of ability. 

5. I am not aware of anv regular survey ever having been made of these 
islands, and they are certainly not laid down with any attenqit at accuracy in 
any chart supplied by the Hydrographical Office. From the numerous reefs 
among the Ilabai group, the navigation is impossible, in the present state of 
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things without a native pilot, with whom it U generally very difficult in fioro- 
mutiicaic. Bunks are alto known to ha™ been thrown up by volcanic action 
within the lust few years. 


i 


F&jce I.dands (otheririse Fiji or ViH). 


I, This very fine group of more than double the Client, and probably seven 
or eight times Lhe |»puEutEcm of the Samoan, (as n reference to the sine, &e. of 
the principal islands of each will show,*; haff been seldom visited hv her 
Majesty's ships, and Li principally known from the account nf Captain tVilkei,. 
of the United Stales Exploring Expedition. wito surveyed it in 1340, and the 
reports of oeatalonal traders in [+ bcdie dr mer " ami tortobeahalL The in- 
haliirnnH are (its la wet! known) of a ditfurent rare front the Polynesian 
hhnJpn to the eastward, having more of the characteristics of the netm, 
although there is now a cans'ldmwc ad mil tare of Tongucse blow) umang them, 
from the numbers flocking here from the Friendly Idunds, who are received 
on an equal, or even Buucrlor feodnp, and man v of whom iottio for life. The 



exeepron of tho greater part of the Wtniwara Islands, (where the 
VVesleyan nt'LBsionnries have marie prat progress,) and the Imalter Christian 
Congregations iti the larger Ldunds, they are rertairily addicted to (untillitliim, 
to a degree not generally known or believed in other countries, apparently 
more from the Jove of human devil as nti article of food, than as satisfying a 
fed mg of revenge on the bodies of their enemies. Of this, □ late warn pic will 
be merittuned ifterwwds, They cicd All their neighbour however, in many 
of live awful arts, (such as building large amoe*. and the manufacture of the 
native cloth and pottery,) and they are polite ami ceremonious io their 4001 - 
inunEculLou with pCTSOOt whom they respect, The immediate authority of 
their chiefs, to whom much deference is paid, \» very strong 1 tlie greater + |>nrl 
of them ttknowlrtlginjr a kind of dependence on the chief of Pan, (or Ambow,) 
a Muiitl island on the coast of Vtti Levu, which forms his capital, and may be 
considered that of all the I’ccjets, This man (uhn$c hither is still alive and 
shares his authority^ is called Sent, or Thakamtuu, and has within a few years 
taken the title of Tui Viti T or King of Fvcjma, lie U-a jmesou of eonsider- 
able energy and better disposition than ordinary, being very kind to the white 
resident! generally, and (although not professing Christianity) particularly so 
to the missionaries, whose principal station is at another small bland, Vewa, 
(or Bin,) a mile or two distant front Bun. They have also at present three 
others—vii.: orie at the bland of Lakcmb^ to windward j one at Llua, or San- 
dal wood Bay ; and a third at Nandi i the two Latter on (he south iida of Yluilia 
Levu. 

2 . Having touched at Lakcmba on the itch of August, where everything 
appeared to l«i going on well, 1 anchored the following day in the reer har¬ 
bour of Levuka in OvoImj, Irom whence I vi-ited the mi-aion Rtatinn at Vewa, 
and the island of Huu, the residence, as al 10 vc-mentioned, of Tul Viti, oc, 
(vunjwnied by the Revs. Messrs, Lyth and Calvert, who kirn I tv* noted aj in¬ 
terpreter*. 

3. 1 have learnt from tlie missionaries at Lake-mbit and YWu, that la Sep- 
tendjor or October last a plot hail been formed by a young chief ut Hun for 
Sandalwood llav) to murder the ltev. Mr. Wlllkm, and plunder the mUsion 

Feehc,— P iti in*,—Si tulles long by 40 broad, t^mis /jti,— flfl jnllw 
loog ty i(J or 30 btaoil, bcaltUw iiumcronj smaller islands. H hob- nopedaticru 

eniiuiisf it 300 , 000 . Samoa, - .vemtu.—_ t.j milw long In 25 bread. L T ixAu. _ 

40 nides Ineg by 12 broad. Whole population about 3s,0ti0, 
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Ktctfcs there, iMjt its execution, had been stopped by if* Iculff (by name b-i- 
fJnrtn-im n) being |iu e. Eu death by the chief of n neighbouring town* when bis 
follower* al t»u« JiiWfK'J. I huj aJ-o informed that. a dcnitUHtratiun bd 
been jjiadci agaiuivt the niwstod sluduu tuul Chjutns village* at Nandi.* Jsy 
the people of So-Lero, (ft neighbouring town,) in the month of April* In ay 
a Interview with Tfti VltL therefore, (alter exprcsaiog my bjci fadttbn v\itli the 
accounts 1 hid heard of hi? treatment of the Criliib tnlsrionark's and Others,) 
1 told him uf my iutLulioEl lo visit those two stntimiSj and inquire into llie 
mitb of ihc above report*. Of this he at unco approved, although ho informed 
me lint there wft* now no danger of any bnreu lap|«ninE to the ffilssionarir#, 
declaring that be would Lnkc COTC of Rum himself, utrtl he fpo&C (I believe) 
with uerfeet sincerity of hi* good wishes towards the white people generally, 
aitd hi* desire to give them every protection and usattattceu 

A. A* I hod heard many cum plaint* of tin’ conduct of opa or two of the 
resident Englishrcen, 1 told the chief that if he could tubatuitiotoa cnao ol mls- 
corn! net against any of them, atul exprc&s a wish that the offender should bo 
removed from the island, the captain of a ship-of-wxr would convey such per¬ 
son away, but tha t EVO British subject would be permitted to be 10 any way ill- 
treated or plundered. At this he declared hu full satisfaction, and on his 
alluding to tbe hope of some person being appoliUfd by the llrit’uh govern* 
mcnl who might look after their own subjects, {a hope which I am fold he hui 
olien tipn'Mcd,} 1 took I he opportunity of saying loll, however desirous her 
Til ajeatv eii ig ht be of showing iut friendship, such a motifettotiap iw E he ajj- 
|jotEktmCtit of ft consul could hardly be expected, whilst in his capital practice* 
{referring principally to cantitbuli^u} were daily occurring which all civilized 
people looted upoEt with horror; and that he could give no better^ proof of hU 
tvi/i to Erturil such ft favour, limn by his example and influence inducing Ids 
people to abandon it- This. chief, and the second eu authority at I'. u, 
(Navindi*) having nceomjtujiixl me an my return to the ship, 1 rnltrtahicd 
llieiu on hoard for two ditvs* eihibiiiiEg, at their desire,, allot and shell prac¬ 
tice, &c,, w hich they are fully capable of understanding,. although they had 
hut Hi tie notion of the power of our ansi until the destnactlon of lie town of 
Kaunduvau by ¥ bur Majesty's shin p> Catypo " in June hurt, a* a ptmWhiueni 
for tin 1 murder of two white men by the Inhabitants of that town. 

5. 1 left Ovolau on thv 16lh* anchoring (he same evening in Nandi Bay, 
and found tiiiit ill] WftS now quiet, although there had been a threat On the jK*rx 
of tin; ptoplo of So-Leva to plunder the uiiuiou-blftr tml villiige in April lust* 
The people of ttuv-e piiicus are relations and friends; hut thuse of Sd-Lqyii 
be tag ihe more powerful, had been occurtamed to exact many present*. fko* 
from their neighbours* Since their adoption of ChrisdattUy, bowerer* the so 
had considered thtmhilttt released fruiti any such obligations; and hence the 
uiErmpl mode by those of SoLev ti. The Christian portv, although much less 
outneroui, knowing the advantage of union, stood to their arms, and deter¬ 
mined to defend the place—a circumstance so unusual in the Fei’jec y, arfufC, 
that the other* at oeicc came loan underecanidmg ami retired* retmitiing ever 
since on good Httu'. Til taking, however, that the ftppcflmnce of the ship Ut 
So-Levy would have a good effect* I embarked, the resident missionary! tins 
Rev. Mr, Italic wood* and proceeded thither. The principal chief at OUCO 
came on board when sent fur, and expressed hinuetf in ft mint friendly way to¬ 
wards tltc roblicnarki, throwing the blame (I believe juaily) on another iitan, 
wild Wfts now absent. To UJ1LU5U tbe chief, and show him at ihc same LlliUS 
that his town wax in onr power* I fircil one or two shut at ml object on the 
reef; and I do net think there is any fear of an outrage towards, while people 
being committed in that quarter* 

C, At Qua, or Sandalwood Ray, tiie Her. Mr. Williatas con-ridwed atlftirs tn 
have returned lo a saEisfaetory stale, sinm the deuilt uf the chief before men- 
tiunedj and wax net ipprcko^C of aii^lliitig uf tile kind reenmng, Thy plot 
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oRast ycar was pari ofa wild scheme tbis man hud fernd, ofmaking liitn- 
self distinguished in war; and, although the stalion (being <-nly sepa¬ 

rated by a narrow river from his head-quarters) might certainly have suflcrcd, 
bc^nust soon bare been rnuklL The pn^enl chief, the Lumber of the ItLc 
abe, being Loo ill to come on board, I wont and taw him at his village, mid 
found lii in b quiet, inobVotivc men. Ai 1 was told that I ho laic chief, on being * 
reminded of the destruction of Ntiundavau, by the *' Cllr|so," only two 
mcmthlt bfun.-, had ridiculed the jKJWvT of S ship of war to injure hint, it lit 
could always retire to (he nouatainf, leaving hi* empty Tillage in their po*- 
session, I took occasion, in ipreking to tbit, chief of l be lately enu tem plain! 
outrage, to ea plain to him TlU Viti s promise to me, that he would Like rare 
to permit nothing of ihu bind in future; and us few in these islands arc ddrsia 
of caching the displeasure of Iku,l believe this would lie mr»t eHimctotu in 
cheeking iheni, even were they disposed, which at present they are not, to 
make any attack on the mission. 1 relumed to Ordau to laud the pilot, and 
quilted the Fetjres finally on the STth of August. 

7. Various complaint* hud lately been made to the Governor of New South 
Woles, (which hi* Excellency forwarded to me.) of the conduct of curtain 
Englishmen in these bland*, and of CHIC in [dilrtieuiar (Charles Pickering) who 
ha* been well know n for some yearn a* n men of had character. YV hen at 
Vewa, I accordingly tirade inquiries as to the (ruth tuf these accounts, but 
found that of (he Ttrlkular crimes tills man and the others were accused or, 
none were Bail to have been rcniiiilled since the visit of the ,a Calypso," when 
Contain 11 Orth ttimirud into several riHl, but cumo to (be conclusion, which 
I uUo did, that none of them admitted of Irgnl proaF. I contented myself iic- 
con.tihgly by re pealing to those men who bad been com] dni hed of, that future 
miBCCodttft M ould lead to their being removed from thf islands; and, ir proof 
coaid he obtained, to u trial before the Supreme Court of New South IV ,ifw. I 
have little doubt that many murders and other atrocities liavc formerly been 
Committed by Englishmen, who hud adopted the »ro.pe customs of the people 
turnout? whom they were Living, and who considered themselves termed from 
detection by the want of communitation wi lb their own country or colon if#; hut 
I believe till* 1$ seldom ur never I he c»P now. One of thu gentle men w ht> 
in the present instance bad forwarded the rrpresettlatioits. above alluded to, 
to the governor of New South Wales, had evidently Iwcrt imposed ufion by a 
chic! at Heua, named 1 htikotiauio, or 3 J hil>ip*. vibo is paid In lie very intelli- 
gitnt,and to s|>eak English fluently, hut is a man of depraved and corrupt cha¬ 
racter. There is a eonsidemblc nunilwr qf white men, principally British and 
Americans, who have formed a settlement at Lctuka, in (ha 1-lurid of Ovoluu, 
About six yearn since they had been sent away from thU place by Thalna- 
but, (who mspected them of favouring his enrEnies,) and established thctxi- 
kI'h nt So-Eevu, (or Sun Lib,) in Venue Levy; from which place, how¬ 
ever, they returned, at Id* felicitation, the beginning of ibis year. Includ¬ 
ing women (principally Fwjecan*) and children, the community amounts 
to about ^00 fends; and, us Lhey are generally very rtsijretubfa and well- 
behaved |H*oplc, they ejercisc a salutary influence both over other » bite ptcrsons 
in the islands as well os the neighbouring natives. Several are shipwrights, 
wml have built Small vessels, and’pilots are always to 1ft found among them. 
One served in that capacity and as interpreter on board the “ Havantmh " for 
fourteen days, and l had every reason L> bo satisfied with him. As the rumga- 
lion of the Fecjces is almost impossible without a local pilot, and as (lie podthan 
of Levuka Si one of the most accessible, ships, coming to the islands will find 
thwe men of essential service. 

practice has long prevailed among tixwiMtople, of pulling 
toiJualn ,dJ |M?rsQna t native or foreign,wb(3 were wrecked on their const!!. which 
Will account (or the dread they have been general! * bold In bv small vessels 
l ms praeqee, howflver, I have reason It believe, is ^iren up, where white D 1 QD 
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srtfameomed. over the greater part of ihe iriundv, and certainly in all to which 
|hc authority of ThiLkumhwu extend?, Murders fur the W.1MJ of gain hnvfl been 
cj4 i." iHoti il 1 %”h■ ■ 111jij«.M il. tile lift bell g lltal of UJ1 LnJi.hn.jn ttm an Av-:> B 
nt Xtiund&vou., fur which Captain \\ orth t oF the " tulfjjm, took anil hthttE 
the town. Tbil if jf^ncmllr CuiuiJm'd hfre to hiw bees of grtal 

service, more g« riiowipe that feme)liners are under the protection of their awn 
gofcntmulitl, till!! from iti SJu-nljr, B it if now that lew, if iinv, were 
killed Hin the occasion. Il It mj Opinion, however., that such measures should 
only be: retorted to ill extreme ease?, and after M thorough examination into all 
the circumstance* attending them: both because the guilty per* on* being 
nirety the sufferers. the Mid tarnation df the Others keeps dps feeling of irritation 
upaial.n iti] strangers; and also because rival child*, satisfied to have their 
battles fought and their metrics destroyed by proxy, ore ready lo bring fid* 
accusation* of the kind rigaiu*t them for that purpose. Thakaruhau, for 
ihlfgjicp, was deriron# that 1 should punish the ehiel of Molhuata (against 
whom he has a feeling of enmity} furcm alleged murder CommUted some year* 
since,, alt hung h, from all 1 could learn, he at least was not to blame In the 
business. 

y. Although the murder of shipwrecked persons is supposed to bo u religious 
doty, there eon he little doubt that the desire to enl the bodies is the princijiri 
fn-nf Hu wrntiPTHmcc T human fle*h being esteemed iibovu all other kinds of 
food. About thu end of July, three weeks before tho arris id of the * 4 Uavan- 
mli ” Fourteen women 41 n-d. one man lH'longing to a neighbouring lawn (with 
whom no war fJtUted) had been stolen from the reefs, whither they had gone 
tu pick shell fish, and brought to Hun, to entertain the people of a tribe w ho 
ba-t arrived there with their periodica] tribute, IWU or three barring been pre- 
rkml) Mtipfltd from other quarters and CD ten. The mhaiunariel., Messrs, 
Lyth and Calvert, were absent from \Yw& fit the time, hut their WtfW imme¬ 
diately crossed over to Ikm, EUn.il having in the most daring miltmCT foiwltbem■ 
wives' into the bmiso ut Tuned, I he father of TbalKamhuit, (a piece of sacrilege 
fur women to attempt,) begged the lives of there unfortunate wretches. Ten 
bail been already slaughtered, (two of ilieiai in the hearing of these heroic 
ladies,) but the fives of the remainder were granted to their m trestle*. On 
my visit lo lluu, I w m shown the remains of the bodies ftamcn&ri to irees T 
and tliC orens in which they had been ccinkiil, by some of the persons in 
whose behalf lids fisisl bid been {RT[ wired, with evident surprise OJi thdr 
part that Suth a right should excite any feeling* of horror of ilheust. The 
uiorionofies, whose irealment of ilsese jjeople is marked by extreme tolera- 
4 $oa and good judgment, are however not without l®[ie that the practice of 
dnnibiditm is no the dee line, and that the influence of Thuhiurimu (who 
doca not yel feel himself iirwng enough lo take derided stop*) will l>e el¬ 
ected tu atop it. A favourable sign had shown itself on Mem*- Lyth and 
Calvert'* visit above mentioned, they having t>een followed to ihcir canoe by 
crowd* of women, ihanking them for their interference—* feeling which u 
year ur two since they would nut have dared tu express. even could they 
have estimated the sense of duty and Self-devotion which prompted so noble 
an effort. 

10 . As Thuhamhau turi requested me to write to him before 1 left the 
FcejfCS, I did so, taking Can? lo urge bulb the expediency of protecting the 
web-conducted white men, (which So is quite disposed to do,) and above all, 
of m erring ids increasing authority in repressing practices which all civilized 
nation* looked upon with horror. As be Is a man quite eaimlde of valuing I be 
opinion of other countries, the proof thus afforded that the feeling un this 

f eint is nut merely a fancy of the missionaries, will probably not lie lo»t bjnni 
in, 

IL The articles of export from the Fpejres are cocon-nui; oil, tortoispshell, 
and “ hechc do mer, T> and are inconshlerahle in amotuiL Hie latter is «aid to 
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be much dimiiii.-hed in quantity of late years, The sandalwood, which nmj 
ain't (iracunitl here, u ijuilc exhausted- Oue nr two iaull tesjeti in mi Svd* 
noy t and a Tew regular American trader*. Frequent die islands, Thor have a 
Urg* Internet trade in native article*—such as cloth, cordage, amt pottery, 
which i.i tumid cm with peat activity in their large canoe*. The timber 
which gnaw * in the la land is W u 13 adapted far the Construction o F these, and 
might, with oihur kinds of i.ntd wood, prove to be worth exporting. Some ot 
the island* aw veiy thickly inhabited, out I ho roUsiionariea, who have the beat 
* - means of mfarmition. tftdb vc the population is diminishing'; which, consider¬ 
ing the number killed In E Li fir treacherous warfare, and for cannibal | Hirivnse*, 
die strangJitig of a deceased chiefs wires, and the putting to death nil old 
people, is most probable. It k also supposed that [lie practice of war only 
became habitual at a Lite peril:J. and h as certainly aggravated Ijt the assiataucu 
of white people, (sever*! uf them runaway ran view,) who first made their 
ap|x'nr,itics? In tiie Fcrjccs about thirty years ago. The adoption of Christian¬ 
ity, and the con centra two of power tn the hands of one individual, will (it ii 
to be hoped) tend tu improve ibis aide of etfiiirs; and it eftiinm be doubted 
That a show- of sympathy with their nilere-te cm the part of our goi crnttiesi E , 
would mile rally advance liv» desirable id juris. They have as yet (with 
the exception ol a few head »f cattle) no nm but pigs. Many of the island* 
would make [rood [nuturo, hut the gerund insecurity of prcqwrty preMints arcy 
improvement of the kind, 

12- The difficulty attending the navigation of these islands has been much 
lessened by the puhticutioD ol the charts of lUb United Stairs Exploring £lx|wr- 
diiiott, which wo found generally very correct, and width every ship coming 
hem wight io he provided with. The urJy plan supplied by the Ihrirogra- 
i ptiirad Office U WORK thiUl use loss, and cuuid only tend to had a ship into 
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The New Helmdet^ New Vahdumn, and the Loyalty It hinds. 

1, These ishnili. few of which have ever been visited lay n aiiip of war, are 
in □ eonimcrckJ point of view much greater importance to our Australian 
colonies than any others in itie Pacific, from ten [n twenty vessels lacing con¬ 
stantly engaged in th« lucrative trade in sandal wood and ** hechft de mcr " 
with China, tor the eaUe-ctlng and shipping oF tlacse article! two establish¬ 
ment-? have been formed within the last Few years— iil, one at Aneiteum, the 
southernmost of the New Hebrides, and another at the Ulo of I’im-s, immedi¬ 
ately to the south-east of New Caledonia, giving employment to a eoniideftdjlo 
number of while men in addition to those navigating the vessels- Tim former 
nppeart to be principally the pro|atTty of a Mr. Faddon, formerly commanding 
a vessel In the tnide, who reside! ihcre, and is extend big hi* {•pt-culolioti*, act- 
tmg op saw mil it, &£,; and the letter to ft respectable uun in Sydney, A Mr, 
'i own olid his jiartners—the establishment being under the cha r ge of an agent. 
These and other merchants have also- oceailunai agents at dirtbrent if lands, 
collecting sandalwood and M Who dc met” for muskets, axe*, doth, tobuciru, 
(cc., which la called fur by trading tchcIi, and token id the* direct to China, or 
10 Sydney to be shipped lor that market, 

2 . I he inhabiturns ot these idand* are of various mixtures of rare*, those of 
Tana and New Caledonia being blacker end more wnoth' haired lhall the 
people of the Loyally Islands, and Vale, or Sandwich Island, to (he nortll- 
wwrdf who appear to have more of Lhe Polynesian blood and language than 
their neighbour*. I hey lire, however, generally cannibals fas many have con- 
IbMCd la rjjyMdi ami other offi('crs); although, unlike the Feejt'eadS, they eat 
yifciy i ill- IjpudUs of tbnr cau'iiiitfqj, ucil| in &chjilp c~3%i llio^u o! bIi ijjwr^ficii TH-r- 
wna, mhom llsry c^liaatier a fiiir proy-a fail cispmsed tijr thy »jlng p liul 
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<* nil it EUh which comes mat uf the sea. 1 ' The New llebeidc* urr more fertile 
tlian New CaJedimia and the Loyslty Islands, the loiter (low to ml bland*) 
being generally barren, and U* inhabitants apparently very poor; but sandal* 
wood grow* mure fir lesa iit pjl„ being purho.pt the most plentiful at fem>- 
manpij. 

3 Sinn-, the com me nee mm I or revival nF this trade, about 16-JO, it kl (with 
a view to prevent competition and interference by regular omboriiy) been 
carried on. until lately with the mctww gcuerJIy obi rved iti contraband 
tiwnsarlHms, which make* il still difficult to obtain pivdso in! urination t on- 
coniine it. It wes well known, however, that the men employed were usually 
ol rechlesi character; and UccOtmiS of hjfhls with the nstirtt, and ttvachrimi 
attacks on lioth sides, attended with cdfiiidmbtr too* of life, ucmioiuJiy 
reached Svdnev. When at Tonga-tabu, i wan informed by a yrrung chief’, 
(Methuselah. Too,) who was one or the party, that wne yean. ago (it U 
believed about Dmnbrf 1642) two vessels trader British colours, belonging to 
Sydney, (the '♦Sophia/ 1 hanr ( master; thn ♦‘Sultana," Scull.) and 
o nut her, (sold In have carried the Tahitian Hju,) eonm and I'd by a rnaEl mitn>?il 
I !v. i-:hi, (lMNd'1 r. gnhir cxpecliEn i. .,! '[,■■ . i. |nr i jWirjatsi* of SwAl| 
Mining sandalwood at the New Hebrides. Si*ty Touguwe, aimed with 
moikcts, wore etolorkcd, twenty in each vessel, Utldcr a chief named Muafa, 
brother of the then King (Jusiufi To boa). The e. 5 |wd:itiali culled at Like Cuba 
to prncure more men. (which they (lid not succeed iu doing, ] and tlicrt pro¬ 
ceeded ID EmillHlnEED. when? the parly was [amled, rend A ipuntiiy of Htndrtl- 
wood cut ud embarked. Having had ao afTrav with the mlivn, one of wtxm 
was shot, they went on to Vale, or Sandwich Island, and continued their de¬ 
predations. The Tongucse stated thut his country men were landed armed, 
(the white men remaining on Iward,) and ordered iu cut wood. They non 
hod b i|US,rrel with the Jionpli? ot tin* bland, w ho, having no murkets. Were de¬ 
feated with a low of twenty-alt killed. The others having tied to a ra^e fur 
iheltcr, their pursuers secured the entrance, and piling up a heap of house* 
anil rubbish, net fin? to it and ouffiwated them all. One of the Tonguesc only 
was killed by an arrow 1 ; bat in spite of these affrays, and the remons trances ol 
Muatu, Henn\ S ho foramandL'd the fspi-'dilinn, kept them cutting wood for 
three days longer, before he would accede to their wLaij to return homo. 'fills 
statement wel- miule to me in the presence uf the governing chief, Shadrach 
Mi.iuuu, and alt the taisdonoriet; and several others Were [minted out a* having 
been on the expedition, the hislory of it being iicrfeetly current with ill the 
inhabitouts of the bland. At Ekmdwieh J aland two chiefs Tonga]u Iu and 
TaJipoa Dn) corroborated the alary, saying that on one side of the hirbuur 
forty, and on tlm ether twenty, ol their people, were killed on the occasion. 
The lb ore vessels relumed to Tonga-tabu, taking some natives of E rronuLOgti 
with them, I two of whom i saw,) end afterwards wont to Tahiti, wbero Henry 
is said to bo at tire sent engaged m a pilot by the French government, to which 
one ut Iftisi of toe vessels, the “ Sultana," was afterwards sold, ami is now in 
their cmplo v, 

4. Fontible ttietuurcv, though tint to the same estent, have fnerpipntly been 
resorted to by other vessels, ami all kinds of orecssva bare Ijecn enmmiued hy 
the undisciplined crews,, who always carry arms, and arc but ton ready lomako 
use ol them. It is not surprising thut die native* of the {tide rent i 'lands 
(sntioua though they am to tndlic with Eumjieuii) consider ihisibtilvtn jiuti- 
tied iu taking every mlviuj ujge of men who treat tliein In such fi manner. 
During the last few years, accordingly, constant disputes, attended with luss 
of Hie on buth sides, have lltkcn place. Tlic following list Com prises probably 
a very small number of whm have actually occurred, tid'urmanon tcing very 
SflJotu given hy the white men engaged, and inj [M>>ible (from the want of in¬ 
terpreters and knowledge of the many dialects) to be ublnincii from the 
natives. m 
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Vessels amt CirevmUanrts. 


Dales. * 


1, Boat * * crew killed at Marr; supposed to hare belonged to 

the schooner •* Martha," of Sydney. 

2. lffiff “ Star," of Sydney, taken, and all the crew killed, at 

the Isle of Pines. 

3, Brigantine “ Catherine," of Sydney, attacked, several killed 

and wounded, the teasel nearly blown np, at the Isle of 
Pines. 

4. Barque “ Magnet," of Sydney, attacked at Lifu, chief and 

another native shot; afterward long-loot attacked, and 
several natives killed, their canoe and catamaran seised 
and kept. 

ft. Brig ** Brigand.** of Sydney, attacked at Marr; seventeen of 
the crew killed and wounded. 

6. Cutter 14 Sisters," of Svdncy. taken at Marr, and the crew 

(eleven in number) killed. 

7. A IT ray at Tana with the crew of a vessel, in which some 

Samoan missionary teacher* were embarked; one seaman 
and five natives killed, several wounded. 

8. Barque 44 British Sovereign," wrecked olTVate, or Sandwich 

Island; all the crew except two killed. 

9. Schooner 44 Elisabeth," of Sydney, boat capsized at Erro- 

mango, with five men—two killed. This vessel had 
several affrays with the people of Krromango. and was at 
lost lost in February, 1848, when all the crew perished. 

10. An expedition undertaken by the boats of the barque 44 Spy," 

of Hobart Town, up the river Kancla, in New Caledonia; 
one man wounded, and manv natives said to have been 
killed. 

11. Two boats’ crew* of the schooner 44 Vanguard," of Sydney, 

eight in number, including the master, killed at Nunu-a, 
in New Caledonia. 

13. Two boats’ crews of the barque “ Avon,” of Sydney, attacked 
at the same place, several wounded; first mate lost an 
arm and an eye. 

13. A small vessel taken off Resolution Bay, Tana, Master 

(white, notorious among the islands), and two others 
killed. The perpetrator of this deed was afterwards 
clubbed by his own people. 

14. Schooner “Terror," of Sydney, boat taken, anti one man 

killed, at Krromango. Another vessel, the “ Daniel 
Watson,’* is said afterwards to have sailed down the coast, 
firing at all natives indiscriminately whom they could 
aee. The master or mate of another vessel is also said to 
have fired at and killed a friendly chief, who was swim* 
ruing on shore from the schooner." 


About the end 
of 1841. 
October, 1843. 

Early in 1843. 
October, 1843. 

Nov. 1843. 
End of 1843. 
Early in 1846. 

April, 1847. 
1847. 


1847. 

October, 1847. 

Jannary,1848. 

May or June, 
1848, 

About Jane, 
1848. 


6. As a means of checking surh proceedings for the future, I determined to 
call at as many places frequented by sandalwood traders as my time would per- 
mit, attempting to open some communication with the chiefs, and explaining 
to them the necessity of both parties adopting a different system in trading. 
In all these places I found the chiefs perfectly disposed to listen to reason, 
laving generally no concealment al>out the fights. Ac., which have taken place, 
hut seeming to consider them the necessary consequences of carrying on a 
barter with Euro|>cani. The Bishop of New Zealand had told me at Auck* 


* For the total destruction by the natives of Mr. Fitzgerald’s establishment on 
the north tn<l of New Caledonia, a# well as of ibe Frruch Miaionan Station at 

*rugin or Baladc, see the 4 Nautical Magazine* for June, 1850, p. 359.—Ko. 
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3jvnd bis intention of visiting these Wands ■Irani ihis time, to communicate with 
the Samoan Icaehert connertt'd with lin 1 London Misitotwy Socisly, And 
ascertain the practicability of placing n»iu«H> iriw at different localities. 1 fell 
in wjth hi* Lonkhip accordingly Off Ti-Nt, iffl tluf "ind of Seph-nlbcr, und, con¬ 
tinued in company with him until he quitted the isle of Pines on the ’d2ruL 

0. At Revolution lljy* Tam, I found that an Englishman, who had *i< Sorted 
hut a few diivs beForc iVosn a Syduejr vessel, hud on I he day [ireonu^ to our 
arrival joined a war jtarty of tho natives, Bt the request of one of the chiefs 
(from whom he ci peeled tome favour)* and shot a man of iheoppcnite side, i 
accordingly 1 detained and removed him from the island* explaining to the chief, 
whom* perfectly satisfied of the justice of the proceed! rig. my reason fordoing 
*o. This man bind belonged io tlie Vanguard schooner when her bant* were 
Kaed and their crews kilted at Numea, ill Xew Caledonia, Jtt OtMober, 1*47, 
and wm afterwards useful in ^minting nut that and other places oft the coast. I 
have since set him at liberty*! Sydney* it being impost bk to produce legal 
evidence of thff act of which he w as accused. 

7. I proceeded louai! round the island of Tana, where there are several 
anchorage*. frequented by vessels, and w here 1 had reason io Iraliove squabbles 
had taken place during the lost few w eeks, tmiditig OOraslaltally liiCunimimLente 
with the natives* and induce them to came olf tn the ship, that they might 
have sumo notion of the purpose of our i»]>|reu.rin ir there* 1 then ran across m 
YW, or Sandwich Island* anchoring in a caiiocious harbour On its south-w est 
side, which 1 named “ 1 LaVHFLOall H ’ iLorbour, site train}: tlie first of her Majesty 
■hip* which had titehorcil there. Having had the same satisfactory interview 
with |hc natives, 1 proceeded' touching aiNca* the westernmost yf [he loyalty 
group) to Yetigin, a harbour on the east side of Now Caledonia* about 60 
miles io the S- E. of Balado* where I lie chief, an mlclligcnl man, w ho had 
been at Sydney, and speaks some English, is considered a very 1 friendly person 
to Europeans. I conimund down the coast, culling at the other two Loyalty 
Islands, Li lit awl Marr; at the latter of which some of the mast d«f pent* 
attacka on tcs^cli had treon made. A* the character of the people, howe ver* 
lias to much improved, as to admit of si* miivsienary teachers residing among 
liicm, and tlie chiefs (father and son, w ho hud beaded the attacks a]fulled b>) 
were dead* 1 thought it mi tficient tu demand that a chain cable and Mine 
smaller ankles, said tu have belonged to the unfurtunatc cutler ■’ Sisters*” 
should be delivered up, which «A< iIbhC Immediately, with the most positive 
promises that no outrage of the kind should be again attempted. It should be 
stated, In fairness, that the reason given by those people (dr the attack on the 
“ Stems" WJJ * the fact of the principal chief, Jewc, having been rnptV-endcd 
hv the master during a dispute a bunt the payment fur sdud.il wood — an ins .ell 
which no islander in the Pacific* especially one of high station, could brook. 

8. At the Isle of Lilies, where, as mentioned before, there is a settle lit v h I of 
Englishmen collcctiuir wood* Ike., For Sydney mor ch a n ti, and w here* in con¬ 
sequence of the considerate ovsier the natives have been tretlc^ the best 
feeling eriiUi between Iwth parties* I procured a native pilot or guide- for the 
district of Nuinti, on die south-west side of Mew Caleiluuin. On arriving 
thero on the 25th of September, 1 cent for the chiefs why were supposed to 
have instigated the attack on the ^Vanguard" and “Avon’*' 1 boat#, in 
Octoiler* IW7 ; two of them came on board, without any pledge being given 
on tie officer* [«.rt for their safety, but were not identified by lie man (Robert 
Stephens) who had been in the lonniir vessel, aa having bean among the nt- 
l aching |u*riv. Having been informed that the boat* in epteatioti were still in 
the pouesfioa of tlie people of another settlement, Jiimn*, a few miles down 
the coast, I sent Lieutenant Pollard tu demand them, olid detained tlie chief 
(AngulLa or Mninl) until llify W«TO given up. Lieutenant Pollan! returned 
with two chiefs of JilctUa., who had at unco given up tin only remaining boat, 
which however was out in a fit italic he brought off. Seeing that they w ere 
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all thoroughly alomifd, throwing the blame of the quarrel m the master nJf 
itiu Vessel j and, live people of the isle of Pine*, and finding it quite inipwsVbld, 
frmn mi ii 2 namnc« of their language, to ascertain the [rut 1 facts nf the £no h 1 
thought H iLnnrcejBUry to take any further steps, feeling Satisfied that they 
wiEl oot willingly engage iuaiij more treochi-nnu tnlrq™ 1 *. AIL th« 
on quitting the ship,'ami being relieved from thMr loors, tuoJe, as fur U they 
CXXihi he understood, the most ftck-mtt promises to protect while men in future* 
Whfcther they will he enabled to keep their wurd will of course depend u|nn 
tin! wiiT they may he treated; but the occasional visit of a ship of war, and 
]KihliciIjr in general on all matters edneocted w ith these pCupIC, would Cvr- 
toinly Inn e hi ■ best means of ensuring it, 

y, I sailed from the Mall of New Caledonia for Sydney no th* 28lh of 
Soptc tubef, and regret that mj time did not niJew me to see more of all I be** 
islands, partieaJarly the two forger of die New Hebrides—Eapirilu Santo and. 
Miiikiilo, which are little known, except to a few sandalwood trader?. 

10, For the reasons above stated, it U impossible to form any estimate of 
the population of then Ulltnd*. On Jill the oiifLsUi they show in great number*; 
and from the appranwice of New Caledonia, especially on ilio north-east cowt, 
where the Liiils are carefully cultivated and irrigated, and where they speak 
of hostile inland tribes, it must be considerable. There arc IW English mis - 
liomrirt in the group, but there arc Sa mo a n and Itarotougtm teacher* in ron- 
neetion with tluise in the Navigators’, m tin- latter is I ami, urn I also >i Vale 
Bud ilarr, 

11. The |li«h'i|i or New Zealand during hit late Visit selected, from among 
many who offered at dilivFvnt iilare*, three or four lad*, whom he has taken 
to Auckland fur dJuralion at the rolJegc, and who, it is to lw hoped, will bo 
useful, nltiiiLiiteEy, as inti-rprulera; and his Lordship is, 1 tin iJursland, in Impel 
of being able to place oiie or two missionaries in Sea Caledonia. Theft af*S 
two betanging to Noya. Scotia, w ho arc ready so take advantage of nnv opening, 
residing for the present at AneHeum, where, n at the isle of i’incj, the 
French Roman Catholic nihsinn has Stations with the same view. Al the 
latter place, 1 met the Freach bishop, who, with his people, hud been obliged 
to have Baiadc, in New Caledonia, about two years ago, now returning from 
Europe by way or Tahiti, witii several priesta, to re-etiabHrh themselves .it 
Vmgtn, where they bad formerly puHia^l almut £00 acres of land. I «u 
given to understand that the hostility of tlic aaliu?s to them at litflade, srnje 
from the conduct of the crew of the French corvette do charge “ La Seine/’ 
who, after the wreck of that ship in I&4fl, remained there sumo months, until 
vessel* could be procured to take them uway. The crew of the M Briilinte 1 ’ 
cgrvoUe, who afterwards came to remove the mission, were attacked, and five 
men wounded hy the natives. Those of Tenpin, however, being tolerably 
well disposed inuanls foreigners, and under the nnihortty of an intelligent 
chief (Basset or Barrel), who hod carefully protected the land of the mission 
during their nbsenfO, and fully acknowledges their title tu it, it ia probable 
they will find no difficulty m settling, and with common prurience uu their 
part, establishing themselves firmly there, Should the French tiovcrnmenl 
entertain (M it generally believed in these seas) any scheme for the occupation 
of Now Caledonia, such an establishment would (fei in other places) afford 
rau-L 1 lor the visit-, of shtins of war, and jM-rhap* neca*iutial iuterWftiDGO on its 
behalf. with the chief a authority. The bishop himself told me that he win to 
Lais left Tahiti in a ship of war, if oh could have been spmrud* and btr did 
Mm to Aneilcum in a r-chcMiner (the " S 14 Ibun'’) belonging to the fHovcm- 
not 

I % That a little regnlalitm only il necessa ry In olablish a fair ami prat* 
licabte intercourse between our joiople and the itilmhitanti of these islands, ia 
evident from ilic hcneficijLi riteCM already produced In this respect by the tWU 
ustahlithnwau (or factories u ilicy maylie calk--!) at Aneilcum, and the Ule 
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of Fines. The Europwnr ihwc live on the hc#t term* u ith the Itttittt (ihn^e 
u f [bo letter lilind oidy a fi 1 * jr«rs since cotifiderpii the BvOM savage mil 
Ut-Acheituft of Mi) 1 ), ullo are rapidly squiring even (be English language, 
mid ■’eotirjp empHVfDHlkt as K'-Jiuen. icc, IJ111 \ ru.l|ic*, however, hii .4 
nefllul to arise, M The numbers of while moil <lm* employed increase olid M 
L sJready Ix-gfoniug to be I he M**) they spread ihwwrhi.* aft K'X&er* OUT lH 
ihnc iiliuidl. Desert ions art? ncrmeitrov, and Tunny* are induced IU nOrnt? From 
Sydney, who are nlk-rv. ar.it employed by the agents of the sandal wmxl house* 
on their own term*, Shore whaling! bn already boon attempted at Aneiteum, 
w hi-rc fish arc eiiremtdv plentiful; nod as many dmmvManOM are in fnrtHir 
0 f it* being curried on, it u fLOt likely that it Will Stop there. Should, there¬ 
fore, u* preesnuicra be liken by the Government, a few y«ra will probably 
product- (on 0 smaller scale) questions a* troublesome 10 settle as occurred itt 
Now Zealand previous to iu occupation » a llriiish colony, 

13 . The vorv slight KquliiUK with the hydrography of there countrir* 
(the French chart of New Caledonia nod the Loyally ldimdt by the " A*- 
irolnbe end ‘‘ZAfe” Iwinp scarcely worth the n*me iaarwu* ta p«hmen t 
to eomincreLal intert-onne,. and regular visit* by her Majesty ■ shi]«. 

IJ-sririyy our hurried cruise, Mr r JlillianL the Uia*lcr ol the " llannnir, 
has ki L n very diligent in l(t|uirinfj infnnnitioh, and making drawings ttl 
some harixwirs. which mav lie useful in future, and will ol couth? he trans¬ 
mitted when ready. Should their LortUblp*, however, think li ■dfiwhle ihut 
a regular purvey of the most frequented |»rt» should lie wnido, I beg la 
suggest ihnt her Majeftty's sEeam-vestcl Sl Acheron " might during the w nler 
TXMinlha (the fine wither leawn in these latitudes) be most ■dnmtegefltnly 
emploviMl upon it, without interfering in any material degree with that of 
New ZewUnd, with which Captain Stokes ia now occupied.^ Should their 
Lordships nol approve of this distribution nr the ** AchrrwiV lime, a surall 
vessel audit lie readily procured at Sydney, which, whilst carrying on the 
aurvev, rpijzht alw ess^rute the very important duty of attending to ourcum- 
fttcndal interests !□ that quarter. 


Mr, Crawford say* that, *’with tin? exception of the imp™- 1 ; of the Pacific 
Ishnds, a language, eismtially the tome, la spoken from ihe Feejew lo EsSter 
ft-laiii], and from iht- Swlwicli Istjuda to New ^btid; and ihe meu who Speak 
it are of the some race. In itwil buiguagi? Lh found in nil sbniit luii werdi of Malay 
or Javanese, _ . . 

■' Now. two questions arise mil of lh**e facts. The Sr>.|, how come one language 
and out people to be so widely spread ? The tribe must have extended itself orijp- 
nolly (ram one central point, although a fb-r ward a probably l>y iut4VnmU«t«Stc-p*. 
From Ehf Friendly, urSociety IsLotid^. all the way to Eut,-r IsJud, tlien? omul Eome- 
thi si La like stepping s tones. "And ihewaudertni would bu all llie while uilLim ihu 
tfuplcs and *o ocruM die equator to the ^xuilwich Ifilaudi. Bui the dlfl.culiy is 
with New &Bltnd. Four islet*, tailed in the Arrow smith map*, Mac,mlay, Curd*, 
goodie, and Keclierchc, might have formed the rating-placer. I know nothing 
uf them but the name and Itvwlitv, and In** infiarmnlion. Whit are the prevsdmg 
wirulsV Are they hthshited—and if so, by wbat race? 1 fnppw the Malays to 
have got into the islands of tin- Pacific not to the N but to tbe ia. of the cijuiUof, 
prid by Tom 1 * Straits, TEicr* u a larger proportion of tftl^fln words in tbe 
direct of the Friendly Inlands than in Tubman or Semdwkb ]*l*ndc; and it seomS 
lo diiniEitsli in pruftxnling esatwifd. It is difficult to fancy who ihi-a-e Malay* 
CnuH bo bul T pu^iUv, unpetdnWD pinjtc*. They could not la? the Tripaug 
fisbers that vlsU Lhe shorts of llhe pdf of Oiyenlario, because these nfe ualiYt-s of 
Celrhcs, tod speak EanpuSge* dlflVrtnl feom ^fnlay-' - —E d. 

According to l>r. Latham, there are but two V oca hula n*W of the Janemw of 
New Chtcdonil—«e la CotA'S Voyage, the other m La lidlaadiknIk Itath are 
Scanty, but the latter »the lougat. ,..***.,* — , 

« j priori, wc expect to find the N'cw Caledoiuan hte dm Language of Tnnua and 
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MattkdILa, It is BO lo a certain extent only. Tile three air txpreal) stated to btf 
mutual] v unintelligible, This is what wr elprd 

But u far as lln- Numtj' vocabaLaric* that supply pur philological dtifu justify 
ub yVlEOfr, there is something euiridtd w.Lih me New Cslcdmiln which wc do 

gi Ip |* gJtpeet 

It tills priidtH of similarity (to definite with the TVjawffutfrta dialects of Von 
Dr men's Land, as to suggest the probability of the Tsfmzmian population having 
reached their locality after a migration found A us milk rather than omma it—a 
point noticed in the Appendix to Mr. Jukes' 1 Voyage of the Fly/ and u point to 
Ik taken along with toe significant foot that the Van Diemen's Land population 
difler* in dialect wore, and in physical appearance hucA more, from the Australkn 
titan the geographical proximity "of the two countries prepares us to- oipoet, 

Lt also has—'B point mVrvliglfed iu the Appendix to Mr. M“Gi] lirriy'l ' Voyage 
Of the EfetUeflOue,' now In course of pub]tcalion—tniiwlly definite and equally 
remarkable points of similarity with the /jovUiadc dialect, more so than with those 
of the New Hebrides, 

Putting these two fact* together, iho philological pbcTjnmrmi of the New Calc* 
doniau suggest a migration eta Louiskdc to New Caledon in and "Van Diemen's 
Loud, separate from end independent of the out which carried (ho * treat it of 
population from New Guinea to tlrt New Hebrides. 

Upon Lhc importance of additional <ktf t either to confirm, to modify, or to so 
Bible this iLuriruie, it is unnecessary to enlarge.*"— El>- 

At p. ] 77 of the ‘Journal of the S luyal Society of Van Diemen i Land.' On BO- 
count is given of a canoe lately picked up by the ship r ‘ Prince Reseat," Captain 
Mores, in lai, 8. I* 25', and lung, E. J'pll', about 2UC miles from land. In this 
canoe were three of the 1 u habitants of E lender* iU.es Island, w hence they hud km 
drifted in a gale, —Eu. 

For further Notices of the Islands- of tin? Pacific see the Ankle* in ‘ The Nau¬ 
tical Magtuiuc.’ iew>, hy Captain Sir K- Home, ILN,, F.Il.ti.B., and iu Jameson's 
1 Edinburgh Journal for January to April, IS5I, by Mr, Dana.—Eo, 
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XIIL—VocAiurtAur «f riu- Language* of the Yule Imfiima, vrho 
inhabit the Riven artel the Coast of JXirien,, from the mouth ofdhe 
Almto to the Coa^tofSan BIcl*. By Dk. Eh. Cllles. 


water 

lire 

lun 

tHClOU 

tian 

tree* 

leave* 

hoD« 

man 

¥unjja 

toy 

F*® 
child 
hip nun 

little 111311 

thunder 


tee 

clio 

ip* 

D» 

reCt-pk l »a 

Chvvulu 

ckviUu 

[R’kn 

iruulvli 

fiumlnSi 

madiigu* 

ptltiaglia 

EM . 1 L- tl L lot H) 11 1 

UaSUKOAtl 

malic! u.-Hjiia 

maira 


chi nuj'J (imi H SUW)n Eh it<s|ua 


Oger 
Jiou (large tiger) 
river 
iguasitt 

fagnrto («jbiid) 
iiLuke 

turkey, wild 

jurni 

gunchuraCH, 

pienlargo 

tleer 

turtle 

rny hiuSuud 

my wife 

my mn 

■ilv daughter 

hivtltcr 

litter 

heart 

blond 

Chief 

chief s daughter 

ft-h-ad 

bow 

arrow 

pnitmi 

axe 

knife 

ichacfoi 

iky 

morning 
t* veiling 

rain 

earth 

valley 

bland 

alt 

VOL, JtXl, 


aehu evil 
achukibiti 
tiguala 
arri 
(hay ma 
nopupe 
ehigli 
quack* a 
elui-flia 
gm-llegnclle 

OOglLU 

patli 

my nn-elui gui 
iLi y Bui-pundob 
toy au-uehii 
am punnpua 
aagmedud 
annka 
guakki 

■f« 

Ctiri^ruilipeti 
cbogualtjwti eehu- 
qua 
ayu 
Unki 
cheek wu 
hjtixp and ind 
ukuua 

rYBEmU 

gligjla 

nibtuia 
pa ni 
cheiogi 
tet-gu iveli 
anlu 

negoepa 

tuboo 

palu 


wood 

meat 

dug 

mosquito 

bard 


sr 


targe 
little 
white 
black mao 
haiidKUtie 
ujrly 
alive 
dead 
cold 

hot 

tkU 

that 

all 

much 

ehci'E there 7 

near 

to-day 

yesterday 

yes 

no 

k» dance 

la bleep 

(o speak 

to sue 

to lit down 

to come 

lo go 

I be face 

hair 

ear 

eye 

nose 

month. 

tongue 

teeth 

beard 

nock 

arm* 

baudj 

huger* 

nalU 

body 

lef 

gun 

K wdcr 
id 

■CfllJOO 

^alalWlh 


faimnuf) Oct. 6 , 1 S 31 . 

chdd 

chana 

achu 

k-i 

chikwi 

rhikwtola 

kibaitl 

tmnd 

toUugwa 

chipugwa 

Chichiti 

itaulrgi 

yugixaglcgi 

lulu 

po r kw t aa 

tuope 

ngueti 

tkliguo 

ague 

pelo 

yfd 

tog*a chi? 
iptiglne 
imiipc 
cbac 

chuli 

quilt 

ha penni 

chutnake 

ptitdke 

pecWqac 

nt-ne 

nae 

gwawkala 

cbig] i 

uwi 

ibia 

on urban 

Wi*. 
quawpiua 
nuknli 
rbi« 
taka la 
on tala 
auebunkula 
edd 

cud im 
aimbguTa 

Ihuowa 

kinki 

kiuki boo 

kiukwaka 

ulmmad 

ncka 
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wild Log 

yanu-clLnporri 

*ca 

tenuala 

flint 

ak kwonucb* 

Steel 

cliL-har 

two canoe* 

ulsnmuti walhogjwa 

atone 

ukkwa 

j saddle 

Oacmtit 

cull ass 

reha 

the nrer it den 

tee vcguatgqgtoe 

the river ii shallow lev thtdlmla 

the river'* tourer 

tire tokoo 

There are none* 
(rocks) in the 
rin 1 : 

ti-o giitpcakkwn 

There will be much iptigun dadogw i HU- 

rota lo-uighl 

matikt wimgoon- 

rigue ambit* 

head 

Ochulia 

foot 

turn 

fret 

uaeainalrt 

to vat 

ma*kurus 

to drink 

cepe 

rice 

caguntnfpa 

iiLutie 

0|tt 

pl an lain 

mo. lure 

epomi 

okoha 

fore-st 

chapur 

mountain 

ohnpurmjla 

Ush 

ho^'uaw 

Little 

khegouw 

much. 

iehugi 

wait* while 

BiiapEu cpivlLi 

night 

mutikuti 

day 

Lliiginc 

pood 

ungueti 

bad 

istuipa 

It is fate 

pain L-hctoci 

come wish me 

anihag omi 

will you come ? 

am hag beMOtO ? 

t 

ant 

yog 


he 

Oa 

we 

nan tn ala 


ptftnaU 

tb.-y 

4! |EL U.Ici 

rirokd 

tuL ana 

dry K-asun 

yal* 

rainy season 

tre- pni 

old 

chcScii 

young 

[mlaoJu or pole 

uuchukw-a 

ulcho-gwaVa, m San 
IILjj language 

Otijnl] 

white woman 

pnndola eliipugwa 

Islaek woman 

pund 11I j chichili 

rum 

jiuiiiiLiu. any liquor 

1 

qucncha^ua 

9 

pWOU 

3 

4 

W»I 

pwkegttu 

4 

apliili 

C 

IK'tkWB 

7 

kugle 


s 

9 

Ki 

11 

12 

\3 

its 


pahucs 

pakdi&gtj 

UllH 

?C flU|n«rfb< kika 
qu0Bfh>l)nJ 

Lilli V-t klVa. |MM 

a mhek-atupa gwa 

aul.ipitci:,akakaqm'n- 

ciinqus 

nnkkn 


what % roar name? igi pL-nulfka? 


Carolina Port 

EftHKSei) 

The iidc is rising 


tentumkak* 
tijiiun.il nac qujlo- 


Thc tide is filling timureEi arreogn I i 
Win-re ire j on go- piyal petal f 
Lug ? 

\\hence re-tne you? pival petattigi ? 

Lclui go iHtiilB 

Let us go hath? omituila 

Uosr do j nu do l pt-nugudligua ? 

How are your sons? petiucbngnnh ring- 

Trti ? 

Where did von rtmt piyn iklri peiam- 

from ? gi? 

Wii -re did yc come j-iya akari 7*’ntil- 
from f mn la ? 

Whence did your pcjayapnaU piya 
irictodteome front? kartmiipi ? 

When will you kma pctukowe ? 

come? 

Como soon 
litre mo fire 
Your hand 
Yuar bands 
The chicpn ii ready 
Two oaon nave 
arrived 

A ehingo hi*. »r- u I gw mi noiiigt 

rived 

A canoe 1ms nr- wodgnEfl ulnontgi 

rived 

If nw I’ TnurMm ? pemoebi nupneii 7 
When will the cunoe lugii ulak b- ynguey 
come from up the nakwalakari ? 
river? 

When will the canoe nlu chum u tnoni ito 
come from down ditu le jalaLari ? 
ibe riier 7 

My bUMbt-J is in the ungnteehati wireihA- 
bush hunting noti 

At what time shall chans uang malosre? 
we go? 

At noon ape yolapOgwe 

At midnight cnhgue-na 

We will go before ipe yokkugwO nl- 
noori nmtogue 

We will go before yocah gnengutagwc 
■nldnigh E nnniulepiti 

midday wo ijw ujfupiiulele na- 


quam c peta.lc.osro 
auparlm ehreyalo 
peyan k i la 
noyaukalmaTa 
kitwulaluai 
ralapvkva ultinnigt 


After 


will go 


malcgoe, 
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Atb.lll’C, 4r 
Admen VuIp, 31, -'ill. 

A■•:SJ i-i, PI, 137 . 

— - Sultan nf, CA|7 of die Jirnwrr 

tnit ta (lip Om)niii!jutitf nf KS -N’ji 
r.iiwt* kc.. m. 

- ---- .■ The Prnyift, 

_ Tin fr nIS^! Sou, IPb, ISLL 

-— ta Bllrwh, 1ST, I5ti. 

- luMtlndk, JE. 0 , 

-- tu Huriilib, (M, liTr 

— — to HUkotd, [,1*1. 

--||, TiHiil. liS rt iffl. 

-VucghuLuy ut tta fiWgtU» of, 

Ac., 1B? Iflj, 

An la; 4, 

AgAltlljUt l|p<li«laiu«i C 

Auk-e-^nH'Ui* 133, 

Ait, m A»bi«p 131 
Al-12* 1 * MotUkiaHtf, d- 
AkkliUtli liirPT, 6-1, 

AliMpmiHO, 107, 

AlpjaiKtrfl Clin «, 15S. 

Alpsafidrtqml. S- 
AlraiiJKlf lf»2* 

AliifOi^, loS-112- 
A len icali £inrtjw«it, S". &®. 0-1. 

Arnli-in t&wn iif lilu^. HO, 

Ari Lp*, I DU, I 12. 

Atirroid lannnrtrr! 3^ fl wq. 


An^nii^t 1 1 S. 

Aswtln cfw.k H 10®- 

Afitmevn, 1 r Jacijli River, 3-3, 31. 3 j. 

Atd 5'i, I. 

Arinil, 4. 

AhUiV, 1 

-— plain of, 4, 

Anlaliali, 3, 

Arwjt^fl. 0®, l00 < |0I < 

Amm, 1. 

Ari.-a, 100, 30'i, MK3, 

AlhienU. It, 

Arm ruin 1 Iilomlf, 8 , i 

__ AtoU[iljiil1 , « 10" 

Aiivd loTunii, 135 . 

Ai-nif. 137. 

,4*1-% I, 

A.*iaru r ti. 

A,i rak.ii, 6. 
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AI aoisn .v, Dtfnl of, 9 * 1 , I 3 lt 3 v 113 . 
Awrkhoil lilr*, 37 , 

Aujil% 143 . 

A null re, 30- 

Aynuiri, ID I, 

AftiiT, 1 < 3 . 

Awnnii-lomni, 1 - 0 . 

Hajhiku, 31 , 

OiclmfuMjlti, 31. 

I);ijfnn uP, - I. 

Ilakulaliitf i, -if. 

Ilaku n tpe, 10 . 

R*Vh 3..., Ti. 

lUkir, 0, I I, 

IIjk 1 #- 4 iij 7 ’ciwii, IS- 

Hjlcutm, 19 , 

BumniijpeaDv, 10. 
iLui.ii-D.ia. 21. 

Dunkfi Pttiinnila, 35 . 

Lta]xli«'Ei Gbant, ,’il, 
ttacjMiaL, liitw of, 2 - 1 . 

Ilotrataiii tuitw, 21, 

Ilaf-nln.1, 19, I2X 
It.i'i'ii^ka, 111 -. 

Dunii'u, 21, 

On.'hu,i 11-1 Minion, 31 - 

ItrpLuatiPli. 21. 

Brunt*, “H. 

RWolStL, 113. 

M, 

Bi^iv^ Pi, ft3. 

Hi I £ii rl Sddltj, 131. 

|J.l.i,ck Si-a, -A. 

Jllllll' 11,01 -.EEC. 5 i, 

Hmn- 20 , 

RnEatfo*. 97 , 

Odhrla, 101 , 132 . 

Ro!li«t,W, t ttf. 

fifire*u T 
tbiirml, 131 . 

IJiiflt'di. 23- 

Hm.li man, * 1 . 

Elrilimi|iMiR, R-, CL Si 
HmjiIjI, \ »Hey nf, 1 -H. 
lEtmiii't liUml, 17, if!. 

C.icbiiifll, 127 , 

Cd-niqui^, 102 . 

CAuiu, 3 25 . 
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CalifrtnU, SO- 

■ ■ ■ — UfiJItT, £7. 

Cum jluncJI, 1 ] 1 . 

Camlda. 102, 101, IL7, IIS. 

CaiuMi**, I|i. 

CunitHs, 

Carte rn(n|J»ll, 3i 

Cjijie Hum, hl f 

Cjj .if tirniil flope, L &S, 89, 91. 
Ca-eY^JS. 

Ctm^Ta, Lij, 

Ctragf, 107, 

Citing**, Volcano of, 1 1 

Cai girf, orMramiifiia ufEhe Kltuv r 

CittkJbian Cluin, I. 

Cnuruiu, Mi.lUil, fcj. 
f.ViritinJr Hriafa, 101. 

Ctfrt CvIuraiSp, |0j. 

Ctfffl ll* CJ|ur.hjaltii, HI. 

Cbvu iin ek^ 1J3. 

Oh-Si-E Lik( t 131. 

OwU, 120, 

Ctiailicpltita, 124, 

(‘ii.ilUiMliu, 12.J. 

CliJJuil.taj’4, 107, Ut, 

3J.7. 

Cliflub fti, 

COijja, J.2U, UL 
Cl»liftir:i**, lUT, 

Chile. 80, lt- 2 r 109, 

China, &li, 

Chipam, 107 . 
riuf^i, i is r uo r 

Chiribiiwn 1 ■#, 123, 

Chiw, 121, 

dlLLClklLtiil, 107. 

CiiLniniL-ti+TTalw, 102 - 
Cbumtu, HO. 

(’ErmuwE, 3:i. 

Cultiji in (i ijisi mIm,. 125 ri 
Cull-Ctu, S 3, 

Cnlchii* 2 , 

Culntnbl*, 0 J+ 

CwNtlir. rii, 

Cwgnti dwell, 1 . 

Cc]t[«£ui lew, 10 £+ 

Cn|tia|»> | l/i, US. 

CupUjin* Vulcjug of, 1)9. 

CnjijH Like, | JS, 

CcrijuimlMv Hi. 123. 

C.HtrtS LI 4 * fit, 13. 

Cnrrlilleni, 1U7. 

--- He.il. H>3, 

Cotta Ilk.*, yfl. 

c.»7i 1*5. 

C*lale.ita, CwV ecT. ?C, 

I'utiiniile, 107 . 

CuMi lie ClMrlil, 115. 

CWita ile ParAnvyi*, US. 

Cur»i, 11 i, 

Cut lie Sjn 1 Ortlipuif, 13, 
C*nc% 10> 


IKiPEX. 

Gytrn, 3k . 

Cjni*, ftf Eut, 2, ' 

Damerttii,. 1-lr, 140, 

Ddtirnb, Ml. 

iFf-rirtiLi, li. 

Dd IJliiipa, &7. 

IlniUHuil MuHPirain. 4. 

Lhfill ft rip. 3u, 

])!,„i,)j Itn-rr, 70, 
llttch&iI'.i-i i Itlniitl;, tS. 

Untinln and Tufdcuilu, 107. 

I7nfj.it r> ltlti.il, 17. 

Iltiiiiuiilin [iJincU, 17. 

Dditv 40, HU. H. 

Kifnrt. 4S, 

Etude, 142. 

Eteri. UJO. 

KIC tu nil, J, «t, i. 

El f’araiftt, 1 09. 

El Cither. 127. 

>71 Pugin, |J4, 

El Slm ilt, 136. 

Email. S r 0. 

Enemm, 0, 

Rtfflie H.itn, 14, 

Bui, I IS. 

EitJUjfla pf Minjiir, 13 B. 

Eurefe, sir New Mirer, 34. 

Europe «iiil Africa, »7, 

F,u n 1 1 * mtil Am, plan fur ciiminmtirj- 
ihin, fcc^, by Ah Whiliirj, Faq,, SO 

Einfiiir* Bltd Cttpiin Sea*, 1. 

Rynllunltf, 0. 

Fly Puiiif. 15. 

Fulfil IK Si rail, 2-5, 36, 27, 24. 

Frjnci«.:o I'hjjt.., in], 

Frid-urU, Ho#, Mr., uf Mrtitn, 21. 

Gtngn, GO, 04., 

GuigolTi, 6 L. 
ttufafttl. &L 
Ga« a tiigltmn, 15]. 

Genf^La Fropa, 2. 

Ghif I If niti. i LU 
G L,4ri jiin, 131. 

<i\At, 133. 

Glial III Remit, 160, 

G liluGitifi, y. 
fiflUf, 145. 

Gtlri Hirer, 7). 

Great I'etki, 01+ 

Griquu, 21. 

fr 1144jj|I^lite t 05. 

Gmuttajiivp, UM, 103, 107, 123, 
fiiiinirnin, 120+ 
fieijiquLBj, 810+ 

f I e U-t'dCi iful U>, 1 | i. 
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fljrhlif, 101. 

Halita* Hoail, 91. 
HjitniiCd, I0J. 

llaniiibil hi am). 14. 
Iliirrlt, 3J. 

IliiUU-n, 113. 

IW4I.LV*, 64, £9, 

HimiUti Mu'jntatpt 59. 

76, 72, 73. 
Biadf mftlMlDjf, 64. 

H i i Ml Q mE»rt, bl. 

Hirrf, 5S, 
HiHia^urM, 118. 

Hmjhi Piiigufi, 117. 
lliirvi I'.Lt.ulo, 127. 

Hutut,81. 

Httmifii Rirtr, 3.1. 

JWia, 2. 

Ikhi.ui, H4 

llimiuii aim! SVraM, 16-1. 

Xiii.ii i, k 1 ^. 

IntHflU, ftwfst tsf, 6. 

135. 

1 uiTLi. 133, NO, 

I hi 1 * Tnj fink i, 162, 
llkllati Arrku]# l^ll. 16. 
Xml I*, [ikiii ll^, ly. 

Iiiilui. 64, 

liLil.it r.L'Iik, 64. 
faliUjLiii", St*."), 11'6. 

i e aii Ai!on, 141. 

ItVaj, 10U. 162. 

My** M S> 11S. 

II Liar., 143. 

J.ihii.ni H.. 54. 

JuiFV 4* ft ijfiifi, 107. 
Ju^lant le^ii, EX. 

JilIljT, Si, 

JumEia llkit, Sfl- 

Kn^iinaaSill, 6, 

Kabiioj, 31. 

KkikotM, 20. 

KailiU, 63, 64. ' 

KiiifuMrrli-iii, 39. 

Kui&, 141, LSI. 
K*ral«agti, 3. 

KlrthfilinEfin tCnaliliy, A, 

Iwubptfk Mtpuiiuin. 2, 3. 
Kmhmiraiul Kiamiww, SI 
141, 

K+iidj**, U7. 

Ku'iligHil. 15), 
is;. 

K«iiw>v >1 uiiiitiM*, 54. 
136 

Klifi-a* S3. 

XhlUfijfi Ilia lalilATI*. 54. 

Kli.ii-.j- Li, fcil, s r j, S3, 

K uemlif, pw uf, 4* 


lEilrinafc en. 

Knurnliln, 3s. 

JCn-niuiL ami Ciirli^il. hjf ft. Siifii-.hr V, 
IVj, i’ il J r*J. t 

Kmr* 7 
Kurt 7, 

"fl, 7 C , 79. fiuniKOV, 3D- 
KuMii, 3. IL, 

K jliti ^luiijf, Il>W« of, 78. 

U Ghimbfif 126. 

mluiiij of, 119, 126, 

Lj Nutru Nnrkl. 169, 1 14. 

I.anunt MoonUio, 7, 

LiiMitfiEUK 164. 

Lkl ftiivfii, 169, 

LiTkaoi 112, L13. 

Lrtikinali, 5, G, II. 

U. ( 0 «H of. 7 LI. 

Ijti pjij.vt -“'frail, 34, 

Li|>ri Mtsmilniii, 103. 

I.i i i m*, m t 'Imru-Lfffi, 103. 
t.inVlun. rumo uf, SIS. 

L : i iyfpliKL, ttrt. Ur., tiUut [r[ 1 fT, IS 

at in). 

Loo, 167 , H 3 . 

L * SkSlnVilrl N T ,irm t 91-1. 

Tajuiilfiifc Aidii|»f Ugo, 13, 15, 14, 

Mabr4V lo TjmbqklLt, 161* 

Monliidlil, 6. 

Mfi6aljii1e«liwuE Mmuiliin, 53, 51, 

Mfciini, 164. 

MalayJU Arflii^Htljurn, JS, 
Miiiiii.Eliii<H[4, 926. 

SI jruiD.I , I 05. 

MIiulukwm Ukr, 63. Of. 

SfjfpiJjuith, JJ2. 

Slfifci. 1WLX. 

Mjniin, 31, 

MaiMdi, lilt, 

Jf lik« l*.i| ci, 65. 

MairjiJ, 118- 
Mati, 60 , 

Maniiirit^ iulfitiJ Lif, SO, 

Uiiniiliran, 6. 

Mmiwii, 3 j. -9. 3i, J). 

Magqin, lid, 

Mij'lnijm 113. 

M- Ciir,l*.46. 

, MeiIaIiLi*, ’U|, 

McImI, 49 
Mnimru, . 13, 

Mrk, or Jio»k4 r cimglrj pf, 2, 

MnLun mouniaiia*, 7. 

Hrfr&fjlt, 143. 

Mutfcii, b. 

Hfllto, iilbmiiK of, $4. 

Mbuj ft < vet, 53, 5 1. 

M lcLi^lIil Lilitf, 91, 9i, 

MiOilkliWI, 25- 
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Vilftm, af, 71. 

Mingrtlk ftoeit o** 6 . 

Mram.ifli, 1-21. 

Mill. >ta» B 2 . 

>3 Lirii*-i fi]i* HW«i Si- 

Mi»olln, 1>3- 

MrrdlB, tl*. 

Mnngolinn «!uck, 81, 

Meut J’Of lea llnlm. 38- 

Moitlprllier, ti. W- 

MiM^crafu G3, 

Mnmllti 1 17, 

IfiiRo Jiirjifn I^!7. 

JI .Jto tlljilkw, 138, 

Mnin.i MoifUOt l-G„ 

Merita, «r T-alstou, 21. 

SliVnniu, 33. 

MuilHUMH Tr^inri, G(>. 

Jlaniif AiTr.ilalic, 17, 

Mount Charlotte, 94- 
Mwuit Im^iey, 9t|, 

M.iiml ^LiffiiirriJ, iO. 

M-ifiiWiSj, 7. 

MwipJIh, 132, 

MuKliEltalk mJ Onlile, 87- 

liC- 

N nr iiluti, I. 

INVaiV ToUH^f, 4^ 40. 

.Netljrlirrri^*, ( 1 , 

XefiSl. MiOnii h 1 , 

Newcastle lifty* 14 T 

New Quideh, !3* B&. 

Rtw fj uiiJTfi, woth-Mit coast, 17. 

New R inr, W. 

Se* ZntlllHl, Suletiur of Middle 1*1 ft w 
of, 21 ) *i * 7 . 

Ngwtnt, 20, 21. 

Nii ata.ii.i, 07, OH. 

N learn gen, lake 1 if, 06. 

\upin*, C-, AT, S 4 - 
Xili pi**. 86 . 

Nurth Brother, 15, 

North Gape, S. 

Dented, Mr, A., -ft, 

Olea, fakjjnn of, 1 19, 1 28. 

(Imllf, lot, 

Oito, I 02. 

(V/fipHif 87, ^0. 

(lftif, ui New l{i«f, -5. 

fUa^a. 23- 

Dlui (liver. SS, 

}*jiehflu>, V^am or |n« "f, IH- 
l*iiclneil, UN. 

R«i0=. 07, I*. 

1 'jfiiEe and Atlanlic, 68 . 

Pitlndtttt, 18 J. 

P-iinulmi, llt7. 

I’wli-rmn, fl t (i, 

P.imisj.k, 3, 


Pitiiif, plain nf, 65, 

I’uj.ij.i, 100 , Mll- 
Pam |U ilr riTdillKt, (-7, 

P-impa tie Sal f 110, 

twiuiiixal. 118 , lit. I'll, 
tten Vmfc, &<), «9. *• 

Patitfn, lltte. 

I‘qp.n.1, (37, 

Patinjl, l,-iL* iif, 120. 

Partwara liUmli, 17 t 18, 

PaTlydag, M , 4. 

PjjimgD, J!8, 

1'.liter,,in.’s Iu1«l,27. 

Pnrlluridil’ieA, (18. 

F*h,*< 127, I2S, 

P<tii<!t4ir, 38. 
tVri a, 3, 

Peru, kUl, 107, 10S W* 

- SoQllwrp, <J0, U)0. 

2- 

pi.'j. m, ten. 

- ('iinlii T16, 

Picun(i<», M'3, 

P<p* lilmu). S-V 

|*|iiEjar+ 7 1, 

Piufiifl. tOS, lf'7, 11'3* 

---Pnrt oi; 1 17. 

Pension, Mr^il- 

Pteljnnof, W. 

!'uljlir,|,1, 13, 

P««m,a0, 61,53, > 1 . 05. 

Purl {kMIbtr, 33, 

Pod, 7 . 

rumi, H 1 ", llfi. 

Pujntrr, 31. 

Pento de Itaiiiiin, 18 1. 388. 

Pce.emil'un, Iturlwur, li, 

Pndmrra, 104. 

Pii|rl Siiiuitlj H JI. 

3-'inin Pnrimki ur Sierra, 1U3. 

Puiijnli, $9. 

lAinfft G ramie, 137. 

- Piedra, II 23. 

-Plain. 137. 

Pot dr Floinf, 37 , 

■ Panea, 98. 

Pynuigw, M i f. 

Quebec ti *j.“ I._ 94. 

QuL'LiTmla tie hitfrebt, 120, (23, 

- -- —- h« Pintados, 180- 

--— Om|.i, 118, 

Quilm. 180. 
i^rilllijgna, 114-118, 

IjiiraijvuJ, 111, 

(Juiptvca, 10S, 
u i m i ■ j, V ill iej of, 1 1 1, 

I tap*, 85, 

JS.ijptm, S3, SI, 

UlkM Til Uke, 83, 

r HiDUulj, 1 I -V. 
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Rdtiiirrtt 113. 
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tlnlicju Head, 17. 

-PiMHt, 13. 

lied St*, 8ft. 

UtdutUI*. 5.7. II. 

Rrmifadu, lH'. 

Itf v ei| fnunjiWU* 32S. 

It tehanifciti, LtuMii. MidOifmrfy, MiaaitUI 
td Otobil Afiirn, I JO *i Mg. 
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Ii I . s .In, In, 115. 

Huapuki tile ml, 37. 
iilunij. b7. 


SabaUm, M.„ 1. 

S-i. Cruii, S. 

St, I.Aiiieeux, 8, 

St, fVlrnliiirgli, 1 
Sakata, 131. 

Sdliu* >le CflrrofiSii, 1G9, 
—— nr HnS.iti *, Sfi. 
Sari^ 3U2, 

Sait Ju-lu i h:1 Sur, 93. 

-Pfllro Je AiAtinMi, lul, 

SS.NJJH, fil J , 

Nan Ssbthhi, tOB. 

KuiiU Hiilen, 129. 

S.uiMhb, 113- 

Saul. II Ufa, H!l r 107. m. 

Sip-ia, 07, 9$. 

- . . . - Hirer, life., 46 ft tej* 
S irt, I tie of, 5. 

£fr,l.&>■ fciiUss^ 1 , 3. 

Sde|6it, 5I„ 1- 

SctnJe, 3&, 

Srijttoawe, :I0. 

Si:r;liiil4.lli- be, 19, 
fteurre, 59, 

Sh.lv, its. 66. 

SWlbouitie Bay, 14. 

SiMy-i, III J, 116* 

Si tier#* 57,. 

Sidney, 88, 

Stkliim, 5J - 

SrUirLwi. 6”. 

Simla, 43. 

sinelu Hi?# l*~'2* 
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